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ENDmG  WELFARE  AS  WE  KNOW  IT: 
PROGRESS  OR  PARALYSIS? 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  10,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 

Human  Resources  and 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee 
OF  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:45  a.m.,  in  room 
2247,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Edolphus  Towns  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Edolphus  Towns,  Donald  M.  Payne, 
Steven  Schiflf,  John  L.  Mica,  and  Bernard  Sanders. 

Also  present:  Ronald  A.  Stroman,  staff  director;  Cherri  L. 
Branson,  professional  staff  member;  Martine  M.  DiCroce,  clerk; 
and  Martha  B.  Morgan,  minority  professional  staff.  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  TOWNS 

Mr.  Towns.  The  Committee  on  Grovemment  Operations,  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources  and  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
will  come  to  order.  This  hearing  is  on,  "Ending  Welfare  as  We 
Know  It:  Progress  or  Paralysis?" 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  you  to  yield  to  me  first? 

Mr.  Towns.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  yielding  to  me  out  of  order.  I 
want  to  say,  I  congratulate  the  Chair  on  getting  this  hearing  estab- 
lished. I  think  it  is  a  subject  that  bears  close  scrutiny.  I  am  in  the 
middle  of  a  markup  on  a  bill  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  down  the 
hall,  so  I  need  to  return  there  until  we  have  finished  voting,  and 
I  will  be  back  to  the  hearing.  I  just  wanted  to  announce  to  the 
Chair,  that  is  where  I  will  be. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  understand  these  conflicts.  We  appreciate  your 
coming.  Thank  you  very  much. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  all  of  our  witnesses  this  morning. 
This  hearing  will  examine  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of 
needs-based  Federal  Grovemmental  assistance  programs,  commonly 
called  "welfare." 

The  group  of  governmental  assistance  programs  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "welfare"  is  a  conglomerate  of  several  programs,  includ- 
ing Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  various  forms  of 
housing  assistance,  the  food  stamp  program,  and  medical  assist- 
ance through  the  Medicaid  program. 

(1) 


In  1935,  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program  was  included  in 
the  Social  Security  Act.  This  cash  grant  program  enabled  States  to 
aid  needy  children  without  fathers.  Enactea  during  the  Great  De- 
pression, this  program  was  viewed  as  a  way  to  stimulate  economic 
recovery  by  keeping  women  with  children  out  of  the  job  market, 
thereby  reducing  the  competition  for  the  few  jobs  that  were  avail- 
able. Although  every  Presidential  administration  since  Truman  has 
pledged  to  reform  the  welfare  system,  the  system  has  remained  ba- 
sically unchanged  since  its  beginning. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau  statistics,  there  were  36.9  mil- 
lion poor  people  in  the  United  States.  Currently,  about  5  million 
families  or  14  million  people  rely  on  AFDC.  The  typical  welfare 
package  of  cash,  food  stamps,  and  Medicaid  is  worth  around 
$12,000  a  year.  Federal  payments  for  AFDC  are  about  $15  billion 
per  year  or  about  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget.  Adding  in  food 
stamps  and  housing  subsidies,  the  total  Federal  contribution  comes 
to  about  6  percent  of  the  annual  Federal  budget. 

If  there  is  a  lesson  in  the  reform  experience  of  the  last  60  years, 
it  could  be  that  a  new  thinking  and  resolve  about  the  goals  and  ex- 
pectations of  reform  needs  to  be  seriously  considered,  prior  to  em- 
barking on  the  path  to  reform. 

I  hope  that  today's  hearing  will  point  a  way  toward  avoiding  pa- 
ralysis and  moving  toward  progpress.  We  may  need  to  discontinue 
our  thinking  about  welfare  as  merely  income  maintenance  and  de- 
velop strategies  which  work  toward  self-sufficiency. 

I  would  like  to  call  our  first  witness,  a  person  it  is  an  honor  to 
serve  with  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  Congresswoman  Lynn  Woolsey, 
from  the  great  State  of  California.  It  is  a  delight  to  welcome  you 
to  the  witness  table  to  share  your  experiences  with  us  and  to  talk 
about  your  ideas,  in  terms  of  how  we  might  be  able  to  reform  the 
welfare  system  at  this  time.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you,  and  we 
look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

I  would  say  to  you,  as  vou  know,  that  your  entire  statement  will 
be  included  in  the  record.  You  may  proceed  by  summarizing,  or  if 
you  want  to  read  your  statement,  feel  free  to  do  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LYNN  C.  WOOLSEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  my  experience  as  a  single,  working  mother  on  wel- 
fare with  the  subcommittee  today  and  to  share  my  vision  of  a  just 
and  fair  welfare  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  end  welfare  as  I  knew  it  25  years 
ago.  It  is  also  time  to  end  welfare  as  the  welfare  recipients  who  will 
testify  before  you  later  this  morning  knew  it  and  know  it  also.  It 
is  time  to  end  welfare  as  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  know  it. 

Make  no  mistake,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  welfare  system  is  broken. 
It  is  broken  both  for  the  recipient  and  for  the  taxpayer,  because  it 
fails  to  get  people  into  jobs  and  off  welfare  permanently. 

I  know  firsthand  the  merit  and  faults  of  our  welfare  system,  be- 
cause 25  years  ago,  I  was  a  divorced,  working  mother,  struggling 
to  raise  my  three  children.  They  were  ages  1,  3,  and  5.  I  hadbeen 
living  a  "Leave  it  to  Beaver"  existence — a  successful  husband,  a 
beautiful  home,  wonderful  kids — and  suddenly,  through  no  fault  or 


wrongdoing  of  my  own  or  my  children,  we  were  without  support, 
and  I  was  left  alone  raising  my  three  children. 

I  know  what  it  is  like  to  lie  awake  at  night  and  worry  about  not 
having  health  care  and  health  insurance  for  my  babies.  I  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  find  good,  dependable  child  care.  In  fact,  I  had  13  dif- 
ferent child  care  providers  in  1  year.  I  know  what  it  is  like  to 
choose  between  paying  rent  and  buying  new  shoes  for  my  children. 

Like  so  many  American  families,  I  turned  to  public  assistance — 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children,  food  stamps,  and  Medi-Cal — to  supple- 
ment my  wages  in  order  to  give  my  family  the  food  and  health  care 
they  needed.  During  the  3-year  period  that  I  relied  on  these  pro- 
grams, I  always  knew  that  I  had  an  advantage  over  other  welfare 
recipients,  an  advantage  that  enabled  me  to  make  it  through  the 
welfare  system. 

First,  my  children  and  I  were  very  healthy,  but  I  always  knew 
that  an  accident  or  an  illness  would  have  shattered  that  fragile  eco- 
nomic stability  that  welfare  had  provided  us.  I  was  also  educated, 
and  you  have  to  know  I  was  assertive,  so  I  could  get  through  that 
welfare  system.  But  I  know  that  other  women  on  welfare  are  not 
as  fortunate. 

My  experience  on  welfare,  and  the  knowledge  that  others  often 
need  a  great  deal  more  help  than  I  did  to  get  back  on  their  feet, 
never  leaves  me.  It  serves  as  the  foundation  for  my  commitment 
to  our  children  and  families,  and  it  supports  my  belief  that  we 
must  create  a  fair  and  just  welfare  system,  one  that  provides  fami- 
lies with  the  tools  they  need  to  achieve  permanent  financial  inde- 
pendence. 

I  was  the  typical  welfare  recipient  in  that  I  needed  a  safety  net 
in  a  time  of  crisis,  due  to  either  the  death  or  abandonment  of  a 
male  in  the  family.  In  fact,  75  percent  of  welfare  recipients  are  sin- 
gle mothers,  with  one  to  two  children;  50  percent  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents are  off  welfare  within  1  year;  70  percent  are  off  within  2 
years. 

I  applaud  the  Grovernment  Operations  Committee  for  listening  to 
the  people  who  know  welfare  best  and  know  best  how  to  make  it 
work.  Our  approach  to  welfare  reform  is  based  on  experience,  not 
theory.  Make  no  mistake,  if  the  concerns  of  welfare  recipients,  and 
women  in  particular,  are  not  included  in  the  welfare  reform  debate, 
the  final  product  will  be  a  failure. 

For  example,  we  must  change  the  goal  of  the  welfare  office  from 
checking  eligibility  to  providing  recipients  with  the  tools  they  need 
to  become  self-sufficient  and  off  welfare  permanently.  Throwing 
money  at  the  problem,  however,  is  not  the  answer.  We  need  to  be 
as  tough  on  failed  governmental  systems  as  some  people  say  we 
need  to  be  on  poor  families. 

I  believe  that  the  key  to  welfare  reform  is  not  to  reduce  the  avail- 
ability of  AFDC  but  to  reduce  the  need  for  AFDC.  Families,  espe- 
cially single-parent  families,  are  forced  to  rely  on  AFDC  because 
other  systems  fail — health  care,  child  care,  education,  job  training, 
job  creation,  and  child  support. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  overhauling  our  child  support  system  must 
be  one  of  the  first  steps  we  take  in  order  to  reduce  the  need  for 
public  assistance.  Of  the  $47  billion  owed  in  child  support  each 


year,  only  $13  billion  is  collected,  leaving  $34  billion  between  what 
is  owed  and  what  is  paid  to  support  our  children. 

Because  of  that,  I  am  introducing  "SAFE,"  the  "Secure  Assurance 
for  Families  Everywhere  Act,"  which  will  stiffen  child  support  en- 
forcement, increase  paternity  establishment,  and  guarantee  every 
child  that  is  owed  child  support  a  minimum  monthly  payment.  I 
also  plan  to  introduce  legislation,  with  Representative  Ralph  Reg- 
ula,  to  address  other  shortcomings  of  the  welfare  system. 

First,  this  legislation  removes  obstacles  that  prevent  welfare  re- 
cipients from  obtaining  education  and  training  and  establishes  self- 
sufficiency  standards  for  Federal  job  training  programs. 

Second,  it  helps  to  keep  families  together  by  abolishing  financial 
penalties  against  two-parent  families. 

Third,  my  plan  will  get  families  off  welfare  and  into  work  by 
making  it  possible  to  earn  one's  way  off  welfare  while  working.  It 
encourages,  rather  than  prohibits,  work  by  allowing  recipients  to 
keep  more  of  their  earnings  and  benefits — such  as  health  care, 
child  care,  and  child  support — as  they  enter  the  workforce. 

Fourth,  we  will  provide  a  full  range  of  supportive  services  and 
qualified  case  management  to  support  recipients  through  the  proc- 
ess, until  they  are  off  welfare  for  good. 

It  will  also  build  partnerships  between  labor,  business,  and  gov- 
ernment to  create  jobs  that  pay  a  family  wage  and  provide  train- 
ing. 

Welfare  reform  that  works  for  taxpayers  and  recipients  will  re- 
quire short-term  investment  for  long-term  results.  We  must  craft  a 
plan  that  both  respects  our  Nation's  budget  dilemma  and  achieves 
our  common  goal  for  financial  independence  for  all  American  fami- 
lies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  25  years  ago,  I  needed  welfare  so  I  could  take 
care  of  my  children.  Now,  I  am  in  a  position  to  reform  that  same 
system,  in  order  to  ensure  that  all  of  our  Nation's  children  are 
given  the  care  and  support  they  need.  Thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Woolsey  follows:] 
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I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  my  experience  on  welfare  as 
a  single,  working  mother  and  my  vision  of  a  just  and  fair  welfare 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  end  welfare  as  I  knew  it  25  years 
ago.   It  is  time  to  end  welfare  as  the  welfare  recipients  who 
will  testify  before  you  today  know  it.   It  is  time  to  end  welfare 
as  the  taxpayers  of  this  nation  know  it. 

Make  no  mistake,  our  welfare  system  is  broken.   It  is  broken  both 
for  the  recipient  and  for  the  taxpayer,  because  it  fails  to  get 
people  into  jobs  and  off  welfare  permanently. 

I  know  firsthand  the  merits  and  faults  of  our  welfare  system 
because  twenty  five  years  ago,  I  was  a  divorced,  working  mother 
struggling  to  raise  my  three  small  children  ages  1,  3,  and  5.   I 
had  been  living  a  "Leave  It  To  Beaver" -life  --  successful 
husband,  beautiful  home,  wonderful  kids  --  and  suddenly,  through 
no  fault  of  my  own  or  my  children's,  I  was  left  alone  to  raise  my 
family. 

I  know  what  it  is  like  to  lie  awake  at  night  and  worry  about  not 
having  any  health  insurance.   I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  find  good, 
dependable  child  care  --  I  had  13  different  child  care  providers 
in  one  year.   I  know  what  it  is  like  to  choose  between  paying  the 
rent  and  buying  new  shoes  for  my  children. 

Like  so  many  American  families,  I  turned  to  public  assistance  -- 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children,  food  stamps,  and  Medi-Cal  --  to 
supplement  my  wages  in  order  to  give  my  children  the  food  and 
health  care  they  needed. 

During  the  three  year  period  that  I  relied  on  these  programs,  I 
always  knew  that  I  had  advantages  over  other  welfare  recipients 
that  enabled  me  to  make  it  through  the  welfare  system. 

First,  my  children  and  I  were  healthy.   But  an  illness  or 
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accident  would  have  shattered  the  fragile  economic  stability  that 
welfare  provided. 

Also,  I  was  educated  and  I  could  speak  English,  and  I  was 
certainly  assertive.   I  know  that  other  women  on  welfare  are  not 
as  fortunate . 

My  experience  on  welfare,  and  the  knowledge  that  others  often 
need  more  help  to  get  back  on  their  feet,  never  leaves  me.   It 
serves  as  the  foundation  for  my  commitment  to  our  children  and 
families  and  it  supports  my  belief  that  we  must  create  a  fair  and 
just  welfare  system  that  provides  families  with  the  tools  they 
need  to  achieve  permanent  financial  independence. 

I  was  the  typical  welfare  mother  in  that  I  needed  a  safety  net  in 
a  time  of  crisis.   In  fact,  seventy-five  percent  of  welfare 
recipients  are  single  mothers  with  one  or  two  children.   Fifty 
percent  of  welfare  recipients  are  off  welfare  within  a  year. 
Seventy  percent  are  off  within  two  years. 

I  applaud  the  Government  Operations  Committee,  and  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  listening  to  the  people  who  know  welfare  best  and 
know  best  how  to  make  it  work.   Our  approach  to  welfare  reform  is 
based  on  experience,  not  theory. 

Make  no  mistake,  if  the  concerns  of  welfare  recipients,  and  women 
in  particular,  are  not  included  in  the  welfare  reform  debate,  the 
final  product  will  be  a  failure. 

We  must  change  the  goal  of  the  welfare  office  from  checking 
eligibility  to  providing  recipients  with  the  tools  they  needed  to 
become  self-sufficient  and  remain  off  welfare  permanently. 

Throwing  money  at  the  problem,  however,  is  not  the  answer.   We 
need  to  get  as  tough  on  failed  governmental  systems  as  people  say 
we  need  to  get  on  families.   The  key  to  welfare  reform  is  not  to 
reduce  the  availability  of  AFDC,  it  is  to  reduce  the  need  for 
AFDC. 

Families,  especially  single  parent  families,  are  forced  to  rely 
on  AFDC  because  other  systems  fail  --  health  care,  child  care, 
education,  job  training  and  job  creation,  and  child  support.   In 
fact,  I  believe  that  overhauling  our  child  support  system  must  be 
one  of  the  first  steps  we  take  in  order  to  reduce  the  need  for 
public  assistance. 

Of  the  $47  million  owed  to  children  in  child  support  each  year, 
only  $13  billion  is  collected,  leaving  an  abysmal  $34  million  gap 
between  what  is  owed  and  what  is  paid  to  our  children. 

I  am  introducing  "the  Secure  Assurance  for  Families  Everywhere 
Act",  or  "SAFE",  which  will  stiffen  child  support  enforcement, 
increase  paternity  establishment,  and  guarantee  every  child  that 
is  owed  child  support  a  minimum  monthly  payment. 


I  will  also  soon  introduce  legislation,  with  Rep.  Ralph  Regula, 
to  address  the  shortcomings  of  the  welfare  system. 

First,  it  removes  obstacles  that  prevent  welfare  recipients  from 
obtaining  education  and  training,  and  establishes  self- 
sufficiency  standards  for  federal  job  training  programs. 

Second,  it  helps  to  keep  families  together  by  abolishing 
financial  penalties  against  two-parent  families. 

Third,  my  plan  will  get  families  off  welfare  and  into  work  by 
making  it  possible  to  earn  one's  way  off  welfare  while  working. 
It  encourages  rather  than  prohibits  work  by  allowing  recipients 
to  keep  more  of  their  earnings  and  benefits,  such  as  health  care, 
child  care  and  child  support,  as  they  enter  the  workforce. 

Fourth,  it  will  provide  a  full  range  of  supportive  services  and 
qualified  case  management  to  support  recipients  through  the 
process  until  they  are  off  welfare  for  good. 

Last,  it  will  build  partnerships  between  labor,  business,  and 
government  to  create  jobs  that  pay  a  family  wage,  and  provide  the 
training  for  them. 

Welfare  reforTii  that  works  for  taxpayers  and  recipients  will 
require  short-term  investment  for  long-term  results.   We  must 
craft  a  plan  that  both  respects  our  nation's  budget  dilemma  and 
achieves  our  common  goal  for  financial  independence  for  all 
American  families. 

Twenty  five  years  ago,  I  needed  welfare  so  I  could  take  care  of 
my  children.   Now,  I  am  in  a  position  to  reform  that  same  system 
in  order  to  ensure  that  all  of  our  nation's  children  are  given 
the  care  and  support  they  need. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

ConCTesswoman,  I  know  that  you  attributed  your  ability  to  navi- 
gate the  welfare  system  to  the  fact  that  you  were  well  educated, 
which  helped  you  a  great  deal,  in  terms  of  being  able  to  get 
through  the  maze.  The  current  programs  for  those  people  who  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  a  college  education,  how  can  they  manipulate 
or  navigate  the  system?  I  think  you  used  the  word  "navigate." 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  Navigate  is  a  good  way  to  put  it.  What  we  need 
is  a  system  that  works  for  the  recipient.  I  would  suggest  a  case 
management  system  where,  rather  than  eo  to  somebody  who  just 
will  check  whether  you  are  eligible  for  welfare,  this  individual  will 
help  through  a  one-stop  shopping  type  of  situation,  where  a  recipi- 
ent can  get  the  kinds  of  services  they  need  in  one  place. 

It  could  provide  counseling,  whether  it  is  job  counseling  and  ca- 
reer counseling;  training  and  education;  child  care  referrals  health 
care  and  food  stamps  information,  all  in  one  place,  rather  than 
having  a  system,  like  now,  that  sends  a  person  all  over  a  commu- 
nity to  get  the  services  they  need. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  want  to  make  certain  I  have  this  correct.  You  also 
said  that  in  your  recommendation  to  reform  welfare,  you  rec- 
ommended that  we  create  a  system  that  takes  care  of  children.  Is 
it  possible  to  take  care  of  children  without  helping  their  parents? 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  By  helping  their  parents,  we  will  be  helping  the 
children.  Over  60  percent  of  welfare  recipients  are  children.  So  if 
we  are  punitive  to  the  parents — for  example,  have  systems  that  are 
rigid — ^then  we  are  going  to  be  punishing  the  children  instead  of 
helping  the  parents.  It  is  possible  to  concentrate  on  these  children 
by  concentrating  on  their  parents. 

Mr.  Towns.  You  also  indicated  earning  your  way  off  welfare. 
Does  that  involve  allowing  for  a  savings  account  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  other  assets? 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  It  certainly  does.  It  makes  it  possible  to  have 
more  assets  while  you  are  getting  through  and  getting  off  the  sys- 
tem, rather  than  make  a  person  become  penniless  in  the  first  place. 
I  would  suggest  that  welfare  recipients  could  own  cars  that  would 
be  able  to  stay  together.  I  think  that  to  insist  that  a  person  is 
penniless  before  they  deserve  a  safety  net  is  just  causing  instead 
of  helping  the  problem. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  can  certainly  share  that  view,  because  the  United 
States  is  just  so  different  in  one  region  from  another  region.  In 
some  regions  of  this  country,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  you  to  get 
to  work  without  having  a  car.  So  I  think  that  when  we  say  one  can- 
not have  one,  then  we  are  saying  you  cannot  work.  I  think  we  have 
to  look  at  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  regions  that  are  just 
so  different. 

The  other  thing  I  think  we  also  have  to  examine  in  this  process 
is  that  the  cost  of  living  in  various  areas  is  so  different.  Do  you 
have  any  ideas  as  to  what  we  might  be  able  to  do  to  deal  with  that 
as  well,  as  we  look  at  a  person  working  his  or  her  way  off  welfare? 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  One  of  the  things  that  my  bill  will  concentrate  on 
and  what  I  would  suggest  welfare  emphasize  is  training  people  for 
jobs  that  they  can  be  self-sufficient  in.  That  would  depend  on 
where  they  live,  and  I  think  self-sufficiency  depends  on  transpor- 
tation costs,  what  it  would  cost  for  renting  a  home,  and  child  care. 


We  cannot  just  put  some  arbitrary  number  on  what  it  costs  in 
a  particular  geographic  area.  I  think  each  area  has  to  be  looked  at 
separately.  It  could  be  by  region;  it  does  not  have  to  be  city  by  city. 
It  does  us  no  good  to  invest  our  Federal  funds,  training  individuals 
for  jobs  that  they  cannot  afford  to  live  on  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Towns.  In  other  words,  we  would  have  to  sit  down  and  ex- 
amine this  in  a  very  humane  kind  of  way,  evaluate  it,  and  based 
on  findings,  be  able  to  assist  people  to  move  in  a  direction  to  be- 
come self-sufficient? 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  Yes.  There  is  a  bipartisan  survey  that  has  just 
been  published.  That  survey  very  clearly  shows  that  5  to  1,  Ameri- 
cans know  that  it  is  going  to  take  a  real  investment  on  the  front 
end  in  order  to  have  results  in  the  end.  They  are  willing  to  invest 
in  people  in  order  to  help  them  become  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  Mr.  Mica,  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Mica.  So  often  we  serve  in  Congress,  and  we  see  people 
every  day,  and  we  even  get  a  chance  to  debate  with  them  and  par- 
ticipate in  public  forums  like  this,  but  we  do  not  get  to  know  each 
other  very  well.  I  do  want  to  say  publicly  how  much  I  admire  learn- 
ing more  about  your  background  and  your  personal  efforts  to  sur- 
vive difficulties.  I  admire  what  you  have  done  and  want  to  publicly 
say  that  I  appreciate  being  your  colleague  and  knowing  more  about 
you  on  this  personal  basis. 

Also,  you  are  here  today,  trying  to  mold  your  experience  into  a 
constructive,  positive  force  for  change,  which  I  am  cornmitted  to 
work  with  you  on.  I  know  sometimes  we  have  some  philosophical 
differences.  I  have  lived  with  the  same  woman  for  22  years,  and 
we  rarely  agree  on  anything,  but  we  do  it  very  compatibly. 

With  those  comments  aside,  I  think  you  have  some  good  ele- 
ments in  what  you  are  proposing.  I  stayed  up  late  last  night  and 
read  the  whole  file  on  the  tragic  history  of  our  welfare  program. 
You  have  firsthand  experience,  and  I  have  learned  some  of  it 
through  what  I  read.  It  does  appear  to  be  a  total  disaster  and 
forces  people  to  jump  through  degrading  hoops  and  unnecessary 
hoops.  Some  of  the  solutions  you  are  advocating  I  would  like  to 
work  with  you  on. 

Coming  from  the  private  sector,  though,  I  know  we  have  to  build 
a  safety  net  for  people  who  have  a  problem.  One  of  my  major  con- 
cerns is  something  that  you  raised,  which  is  training  people  for  jobs 
they  cannot  exist  on.  I  read  some  of  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  fu- 
ture witnesses,  that  also  spoke  to  the  same  point,  that  sometimes 
people  just  go  through  these  motions  to  get  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  then  there  is  no  job  at  the  end  of  it. 

What  I  need  is,  I  will  work  with  you  on  what  you  are  trying  to 
do,  but  I  think  we  need  to  concentrate  on  providing  jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  at  a  living  wage.  In  some  way,  rather  than  force  you 
to  go  to  AFDC  and  go  to  nousing  assistance  and  all  of  this,  you 
should  earn  a  living  wage.  I  see  you  summed  it  up:  "A  system  that 
provides  families  with  the  tools  they  need  to  achieve  permanent  fi- 
nancial independence."  A  make-work  government  job  does  not  do 
that  or  just  those  subsidies. 

My  question  would  be,  would  you  be  willing  to  support  efforts 
that  help  subsidize  jobs  in  the  private  sector  to  get  people  em- 
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ployed  in  real  jobs,  aside  from  the  safety  net  provisions  of  what  you 
are  trying  to  do? 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  John,  I  am  totally  in  support  of  the  President's  job 
training  bill  that  was  just  announced  yesterday,  and  that  is  all 
about  working  with  private,  public,  and  labor,  together  in  a  part- 
nership to  create  jobs,  jobs  of  the  future,  the  growth  jobs,  jobs  in 
environmental  technologies,  telecommunications,  the  "super  high- 
ways," the  kinds  of  jobs  that  this  country  must  be  investing  in,  jobs 
that  will  be  here  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  waste  of  our  money  to  train  people  for  food  service  jobs 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  live  on,  in  the  first  place,  and  they  do 
not  feel  good  about,  in  the  second  place,  or  jobs  that  are  going  to 
disappear  before  the  training  is  over. 

Mr,  Mica.  But  real  jobs  that  provide  a  living  wage  and  that  are 
tax  revenue  producers  rather  than  payers  are  going  to  come  from 
the  private  sector. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  Welfare  reform  will  not  work  imless  we  have  jobs 
that  pay  a  family  wage  in  this  country,  private  sector  jobs,  and 
whether  we  have  health  care.  Those  are  two  key  components  to 
welfare  reform. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  am  convinced,  we  are  going  to  have  to  subsidize  a 
minimum  wage  to  get  to  a  wage  that  makes  it  more  attractive  to 
work  than  get  on  a  system  and  have  the  private  sector  working  to 
make  the  determinations  in  the  market  which  additional  people 
they  put  on,  and  then  try  to  wean  that  down. 

You  have  some  problems,  and  you  have  had  some  good  experi- 
ence with  this.  A  single  parent  cannot  do  this  without  some  assist- 
ance for  daycare  or  to  take  care  of  small  children  in  particular. 
How  do  you  think  we  should  address  the  assistance  there? 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  For  one  thing,  we  have  to  have  quality  child  care 
available  to  a  greater  degree  than  we  have  now,  not  just  for  wel- 
fare recipients  but  for  all  working  families.  In  our  elementary  and 
secondary  education  reauthorization,  we  have  added  coordinated 
services  so  that  schools  that  choose  will  be  able  to  bring  before-and- 
afler-school  child  care  at  or  near  the  school  site.  That  would  be  a 
big  step  right  there.  We  must  have  more  child  care  available. 

And  for  the  welfare  recipient,  the  single  mother  going  to  school, 
getting  training,  or  going  to  work,  then  we  must  subsidize  that 
child  care  until  that  individual  is  totally  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  Mica.  The  other  part,  and  I  think  the  chairman  alluded  to 
it,  is  that  you  need  a  job  that  pavs  a  living  wage.  If  you  have  60 
percent  of  the  recipients  here  children,  you  nave  a  parent  hopefully 
somewhere  in  the  process,  but  they  need  some  assistance.  Then  a 
way  for  the  individual  to  get  to  work  or  the  training  program. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  Right.  Transportation. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  worked  in  the  Senate,  when  I  worked  on  a  committee 
there,  when  we  redid  the  Private  Industry  Councils  from  the  CETA 
program.  I  am  more  convinced  again  that  you  have  to  get  those  ele- 
ments into  place,  such  as  transportation  and  daycare. 

The  other  element  is  education.  How  do  we  avoid  the  trap  of  the 
education  mill  sort  of  programs?  We  now  are  forcing  people  to  go 
through  the  exercise  to  qualify  for  a  program  and  to  participate  in 
an  educational  program  that  has  no  future.  One  thing  I  wanted  to 
do  is  tie  that  into  an  employer,  where  possible,  so  that  the  em- 
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ployer  checked  off  and  said  that  this  is  a  skill.  There  are  some 
basic  skills,  like  GED,  that  should  qualify  in  these  programs.  How 
would  you  see  that  working,  as  far  as  getting  our  biggest  bang  for 
the  training  buck  in  the  education  realm? 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  There  are  two  parts  to  this.  First,  as  prevention 
from  being  on  welfare  in  the  first  place,  will  be  to  have  our  school- 
to-work  program — that  passed  the  House  and  I  believe  is  soon  to 
be  in  conference — that  would  teach  every  child  work  skills,  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  college.  They  will  be  learning  the  skills 
thev  will  need  for  jobs  that  pay  a  family  wage  in  the  long  run.  That 
will  keep  them  in  school,  because  they  will  think  and  know  they 
have  a  future. 

Also,  we  need  to  be  not  training  for  jobs  that  are  not  going  to 
sustain  an  individual,  once  that  person  has  gone  through  the  train- 
ing program.  That  would  be  working  in  partnership  with  private 
industry,  the  schools,  labor,  and  government  to  make  sure  we  are 
investing  in  training  for  the  jobs  that  will  pay  a  family  wage,  that 
will  be  available  when  the  training  is  over. 

Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  indulgence  on  the 
time  here.  I  am  working  on  a  proposal  now,  looking  at  subsidiza- 
tion. Some  of  the  tax  credit  programs  do  not  work  because  you  can- 
not make  it  to  the  end  of  the  year  if  you  do  not  have  the  money 
at  the  end  of  the  week  to  keep  your  family  together.  Most  people 
do  not  even  know  how  to  figure  out  the  forms  or  qualify  for  it.  I 
am  looking  for  some  sort  of  subsidization  of  wages  so  that  you  can 
immediately  get  to  financial  independence.  I  am  working  with 
other  folks  to  develop  that. 

If  we  spend  $300  billion  in  welfare,  or  if  we  just  took — ^AFDC  is 
how  much?  Is  it  $40  billion?  If  we  took  half  of  that  money  and  ap- 
plied it  to  real  wages  subsidization  on  a  temporary,  diminishing 
basis,  so  that  the  person  got  a  real  job  in  the  private  sector  and 
became  a  real  consumer,  and  did  not  have  to  go  through  the  hoops, 
if  we  got  them  to  a  level  where  it  was  more  profitable  to  work  than 
to  be  on  the  receiving  end  and  also  more  dignified,  could  I  get  your 
support  for  that? 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  after:  self-sufficiency 
and  spending  our  welfare  dollars  in  a  way  that  works,  not  only  for 
the  recipient  but  for  the  taxpayer,  which  is  to  create  independence. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  will  work  with  you  on  the  safety  net  end  of  it,  but 
I  want  you  to  work  with  me  on  the  real  jobs  so  that  people  have 
that  true  independence  you  spoke  about  and  do  not  have  to  go 
through  all  the  other  hoops,  if  we  can  short-circuit  it.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  We  need  to  get  people  ready  for  those  real  jobs. 
My  background  is  human  resources  for  25  years.  So  I  would  love 
to  help  you  and  talk  with  you  about  creating  jobs. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  just  correct  the  record.  AFDC  is  $15  billion, 
not  $40  billion. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  am  sorry,  $15  billion.  Even  if  we  took  half  of  it,  or 
if  we  took  the  whole  welfare  bundle,  if  it  is  $300  billion,  or  $200 
billion,  or  $100  billion,  and  you  took  half  of  that  into  some  sub- 
sidization that  short-circuited  and  then  allowed  these  people  to 
make  their  own  choices,  instead  of  standing  in  a  welfare  line  or 
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going  after  AFDC  or  a  housing  subsidy  or  the  other  things.  That, 
to  me,  creates  personal  dignity. 

Then  you  find  all  the  studies  show  that  if  you  get  people  in  the 
private  sector,  the  private  sector  trains  them  for  a  real  job.  They 
are  not  just  going  to  hire  them  to  stand  around. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  Nobody  is  suggesting  that. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  another  thought,  when  you  are  talking 
about  how  to  create  some  income  for  these  people.  I  do  not  know 
if  you  were  here  during  my  testimony,  when  I  said  that  out  of  the 
$47  billion  owed  in  child  support  every  year,  only  $13  billion  is  col- 
lected? That  is  a  pot  of  money  that  is  owed  these  children  that  we 
must  collect. 

Mr.  Mica.  A  good  point. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  just  thank  you  again,  Representative  Wool- 
sey,  for  your  testimony.  I  will  say  to  you,  you  will  be  extremely  im- 
portant as  we  move  forward  with  this  debate.  I  think  the  kinds  of 
experiences  that  you  have  had  and  what  you  have  said  here,  in  ref- 
erence to  13  child  care  providers  in  1  year,  I  think  you  make  the 
case  for  child  care  being  provided  in  a  very  professional  kind  of 
manner.  So  thank  you  again  for  your  testimony.  We  look  forward 
to  working  with  you. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you, 
John. 

Mr.  Towns.  We  will  call  our  second  panel:  Dorothy  Amadi, 
Brooklyn,  NY;  Sheryl  Neal,  Atlanta,  GA;  Marian  Kramer,  Highland 
Park,  MI;  Pat  Gowens,  Milwaukee,  WI;  and  Renee  Pecot,  Oakland, 
CA.  Let  me  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  witness  table. 

Our  second  panel  is  composed  of  women  who  are  current  or 
former  welfare  recipients.  They  will  share  their  experiences  and 
their  thoughts  on  reforming  the  system.  I  believe  their  perspectives 
are  particularly  important. 

I  am  greatly  troubled  by  reports,  if  they  are  accurate,  that  this 
subcommittee  is  the  only  entity  asking  the  recipients  for  their 
views.  My  understanding  is  that  each  of  you  is  from  a  State  that 
has  a  pilot  project  that  would  drastically  change  the  welfare  sys- 
tem. I  look  forward  to  your  testimony  and  thank  each  of  you  for 
coming. 

We  will  start  with  you,  Ms.  Amadi. 

STATEMENT  OF  DOROTHY  AMADI,  WELFARE  RECIPIENT  AND 
MEMBER,  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS FOR  REFORM  NOW  [ACORN],  BROOKLYN,  NY 

Ms.  Amadi.  Good  morning.  Chairman  Towns.  It  is  nice  seeing 
you  here  in  Washington.  I  am  Dorothy  Amadi,  representing  New 
York  ACORN,  and  I  live  in  your  district  in  east  New  York,  the  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn. 

I  am  pleased  to  testify  to  you  today  about  my  experience  in  the 
welfare  system.  I  have  a  unique  perspective  because  I  am  both  a 
welfare  recipient  and  a  former  teacher-trainer  in  a  program  de- 
signed to  help  families  get  off  welfare. 

I  got  off  welfare  in  1986  and  got  a  job  as  an  independent  living 
counselor  in  a  group  home  for  girls.  This  job  paid  only  $45  more 
than  I  got  per  month  on  welfare,  and  my  health  plan  did  not  cover 
my  kids.  So  when  you  include  the  cost  of  transportation,  I  was  ac- 
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tually  worse  off  than  I  was  when  I  was  on  welfare.  But  I  want  very 
much  to  work,  and  I  worked  until  1989. 

I  had  to  leave  the  job  because  of  child  care  problems.  I  did  not 
have  anyone  to  watch  my  children,  because  the  hours  I  worked 
were  from  4  p.m.,  until  midnight,  and  I  usually  get  home  around 
2  a.m.  You  cannot  get  a  babysitter  or  anyone  at  those  hours.  I 
could  not  get  anyone  to  care  for  my  eight  children,  ranging  from 
the  age  of  2  months  to  the  age  of  17  years  old.  I  have  been  a  single 
parent  for  the  past  10  years. 

I  was  on  welfare  for  a  year,  and  I  got  a  job  in  1990  as  a  teacher/ 
trainer  in  a  program  called  EDGE,  which  is  a  welfare  reform  pro- 
gram standing  for  education  to  gainful  employment,  a  city-funded 
project  that  gives  non-English  speakers  basic  language  skills  to 
help  them  find  lobs.  This  job  was  terminated  in  September  30, 
1993,  due  to  the  loss  of  city  funding.  Then  I  returned  to  the  welfare 
rolls  once  again,  because  I  did  not  have  any  income. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  been  very  actively  looking  for  work.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  a  job  that  would  feed  my  family  or  a 
job  that  would  provide  child  care  or  health  benefits  that  my  family 
would  actually  need. 

Being  on  welfare  is  very  hard.  I  have  trouble  paying  my  utility 
bills.  It  is  very  difficult,  trying  to  stay  ahead  of  the  light  company 
to  keep  them  from  turning  your  lights  off  so  that  you  can  survive. 
Food  stamps  do  not  usually  last  until  the  end  of  the  month  or  until 
the  next  time  you  get  them  a  month  later. 

There  is  no  monev  for  clothing  at  all.  My  children  are  growing 
children,  and  they  do  need  new  clothing.  I  cannot  pay  for  any  ac- 
tivities that  my  children  would  like  to  join  or  attend,  even  for  my 
son's  graduation  this  vear.  Emotionally,  being  on  welfare  is  very 
hard.  I  cannot  provide  for  my  children  what  they  need  or  the 
things  that  would  make  my  children  happier. 

When  I  was  employed,  we  used  to  go  on  short  vacations.  We  used 
to  celebrate  holidays,  and  my  children  could  participate  in  extra- 
curricular activities  and  sports.  Now,  there  is  just  no  money  for 
any  of  that.  All  of  this  makes  me  and  my  family  very  depressed. 

Now,  I  am  qualified  for  a  job,  and  I  am  looking  hard  for  one,  but 
there  aren't  any  jobs  at  this  time  to  be  had.  When  I  was  a  trainer, 
I  found  that  my  students,  who  were  non-English  speakers,  had  an 
even  harder  time  getting  off  welfare  because  they  do  not  possess 
any  basic  language  skills  that  they  needed  to  get  jobs  and  to  keep 
these  jobs.  They  also  had  trouble  with  child  care,  health  care,  and 
finding  jobs  that  would  support  their  families. 

Based  on  my  experience,  I  have  a  simple  message  for  you  today. 
There  are  millions  of  us  with  skills  and  experience  who  want  to 
work.  There  are  just  no  jobs  out  there  that  will  pay  us  a  living 
wage,  that  will  buy  the  child  care  and  health  care  that  we  need. 
This  is  especially  tough  on  single  parents,  like  myself,  who  need 
time  to  spend  with  our  children. 

Folks  like  me  do  not  need  more  job  training;  we  need  jobs  that 
will  allow  us  to  support  our  families  with  dignity.  For  people  with- 
out skills  on  welfare,  we  also  need  more  resources  that  would  give 
them  the  language  skills  and  the  job  training  that  they  need. 

Welfare  reform  must  allow  people  to  earn  a  decent  wage  and  ade- 
quate child  care  and  health  benefits.  "Two  years  and  out"  will 
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never  work  unless  the  government  creates  jobs  for  everyone  who 
needs  them.  People  without  skills  may  need  more  time  to  acquire 
them.  Unless  the  government  commits  enough  money,  "two  years 
and  out"  would  be  a  cruel  joke. 

I  want  welfare  reform  to  work,  but  I  do  not  want  to  become  a 
victim  of  the  welfare  reform.  I  want  to  get  out  of  the  revolving  door 
of  the  welfare  system,  and  I  hope  welfare  reform  makes  this  a  re- 
ality. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to  testify  here. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Amadi  follows:] 
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Good  Morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  My 
name  is  Dorothy  Amadi,  a  member  of  New  York  ACORN.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  ACORN. 

ACORN 

ACORN,  the  Association  of  Community  Organizations  for  Reform  Now,  is 
the  country's  largest  grassroots  organization  of  low  and  moderate-income 
families.  ACORN  consists  of  400  neighborhood  groups  organized  in  26 
states  that  work  on  a  broad  range  of  issues,  including  neighborhood  safety, 
affordable  housing,  education  reform  and  community  reinvestment. 

INTRODUCTION 

;I  speak  to  you  today  as  an  ACORN  member,  a  mother,  and  a  welfare 
recipient.  From  this  perspective,  I  can  tell  you  that  people  on  welfare  want 
to  join  the  workforce  and  become  financially  independent.  The  lesson  of 
my  experience  is  that  welfare  reform  must  include  the  commitment  of 
resources  —for  health  care,  child  care,  job  training,  and  job  creation—  for 
it  to  succeed.  Without  the  commitment  of  real  government  resources  in 
these  areas,  welfare  reform  will  certainly  fail,  and  the  "two  years  and  out" 
proposal  will  simply  result  in  greater  impoverishment  of  families  like 
mine. 

People  on  welfare  want  a  fair  chance.  They  do  not  want  to  be  set  up  for 
failure.  They  do  not  want  a  system  that  creates  false  hope  and  temporary 
jobs,  and  that  only  forces  families  to  turn  back  to  welfare  for  financial 
support. 

The  main  question  I  hope  to  answer  today  is:  "what  are  the  obstacles  that 
welfare  recipients  face  in  trying  to  get  off  welfare  and  stay  off  welfare?" 

Welfare  was  created  to  help  families  in  need  and  financial  distress.  The 
loss  of  a  job,  the  death  of  a  family's  breadwinner,  or  the  abandonment  of  a 
family  by  a  breadwinner,  are  all  examples  of  why  welfare  was  created  and 
continues  to  be  necessary. 

No  one  would  argue  with  the  idea  that  the  primary  focus  of  welfare  ought 
to  be  getting  welfare  recipients  back  into  the  workforce  as  soon  as  possible. 
Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  long  pledged  to  reform  welfare  to 
achieve  this  goal.  Unfortunately  these  pledges  have  not  been  accompanied 
by  plans  to  put  people  back  to  work. 
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It  is  true  that  many  special  programs  have  been  created  over  the  years  to 
transition  people  from  welfare  to  work.  Based  on  my  own  experience,  I 
believe  that  these  programs  have  not  succeeded,  because: 

•  Funding  for  government  jobs  programs  have  been  too  low  and 
unpredictable,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  secure  private  sector  jobs  which 
provide  necessary  income  and  benefits. 

•  Special  assistance  to  get  available  jobs  has  been  provided  only  to  a 
limited  few,  because  of  limited  funding. 

•  Welfare-to-work  programs  are  customarily  administered  as  threats, 
forcing  participating  welfare  chents  to  follow  the  requirements  of 
the  program  or  lose  their  checks.  Unless  there  are  good,  secure  jobs 

;  available,  these  threats  only  force  people  to  "go  through  the  motions" 

of  job  training  and  job  search  to  document  compliance  with  the 
program  —when  everyone  involved  knov/s  that  there  is  no  job  at  the 
end  of  the  line. 

In  short,  current  efforts  to  reform  welfare  have  set  people  up  for  failure, 
not  for  work. 

In  my  own  case,  I  participated  in  a  welfare  reform  program  in  New  York 
City  for  two  and  a  half  years. 

After  receiving  training,  I  moved  off  welfare  and  served  as  a 
teacher/facilitator  in  the  Education  to  Gainful  Employment  (E.D.G.E.) 
program,  which  was  operated  by  the  Ladies  Committee  for  Puerto  Rican 
Culture,  Inc.  This  program  was  funded  by  the  City  of  New  York,  and  was 
designed  to  create  jobs  for  welfare  clients,  and  help  train  welfare  recipients 
how  to  search  for  and  get  jobs.  My  position  was  phased  out  after  these  two 
and  a  half  years  —because  of  insufficient  funding.  I  am  now  back  on 
welfare. 

While  I  was  able  to  get  off  welfare  temporarily,  the  program  I  was  in  did 
not  provide  a  secure  source  of  employment.    It  will  be  impossible  to  move 
people  off  welfare  unless  there  are  secure  jobs  in  the  private  sector,  or 
unless  the  government  is  willing  to  create  such  permanent  jobs  itself.  Job 
training  itself  won't  solve  the  problem  unless  there  is  a  commitment  to 
creating  jobs.  I  now  have  skills  -but  no  job  to  go  to. 

In  addition,  wherever  the  jobs  come  from,  they  must  provide  for  some 
basic  necessities  —daycare  for  the  children  of  welfare  recipients;  health 
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care  benefits;  and  a  living  wage.  Most  of  the  jobs  that  are  currently 
available  are  insecure,  and  fail  to  offer  these  crucial  benefits. 

My  experience  showed  me  that  welfare  reform  must  provide  long-term 
solutions,  not  just  short-term  promises  and  rhetoric. 

For  welfare  reform  to  be  effective,  and  the  present  system  improved,  it 
must  create  real  jobs,  with  real  health  care  benefits  and  child  care  options. 
Without  guaranteeing  a  working  wage,  jobs  for  people  who  want  to  work, 
and  these  needed  benefits,  welfare  reform  will  fail.  The  people  who  will 
bear  the  brunt  of  this  failure  are  the  low-income  Americans  who  can  least 
afford  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  concludes  my  statement. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
Ms.  Neal, 

STATEMENT  OF  SHERYL  A.  NEAL,  WELFARE  RECIPIENT, 

ATLANTA,  GA 

Ms.  Neal.  Mr.  Chairman  and  subcommittee  members,  I  am  the 
youngest  of  five  children  born  to  Odessa  Neal.  I  was  orphaned  in 
my  infancy.  At  the  age  of  17,  I  was  living  independently.  At  the  age 
of  21,  I  decided  to  start  my  familv.  At  the  time,  James  Avery,  the 
father  of  my  children,  and  I  were  both  working.  I  had  a  debilitative 
pregnancy  and  lost  my  job.  He  lost  his  job  3  to  4  months  later.  We 
were  forced  to  live  off  our  life  savings  and  imemployment  checks. 

The  hope  of  owning  a  home  was  gone.  It  took  three  of  my  checks 
to  pay  the  rent,  not  to  mention  car  notes  and  insurance.  Soon,  the 
struggle  became  too  hard  for  us.  The  savings  were  depleted,  and 
the  unemployment  checks  had  ended.  The  only  choice  we  had  was 
for  him  to  leave,  and  I  went  on  welfare.  I  cried  and  asked  him  not 
to  leave  me.  He  said  to  me,  "What  are  we  going  to  live  on?  Love?" 

The  decision  was  made.  I  was  going  on  welfare,  something  I 
never  wanted  to  do.  I  had  heard  stories  when  I  was  a  child  about 
welfare  workers  coming  to  your  house  to  see  if  there  was  any  sign 
of  a  man  and  making  threats  of  cutting  the  checks  off.  I  was  afraid 
of  this  system.  I  did  not  want  to  be  on  that  system.  It  was  just  sup- 
posed to  be  until  I  had  my  baby  and  went  back  to  work. 

Soon,  I  found  out  that  I  was  a  shunned  woman  because  he  never 
came  back  to  help  me  get  off.  I  found  it  very  hard  to  get  off  and 
provide  for  my  new  baby.  The  medical  expenses  and  all  of  my 
baby's  needs  were  too  much  for  me  to  handle  alone.  I  grew  angry. 
It  turned  into  depression  and  rage.  This  is  not  how  I  planned  to 
spend  my  life.  From  that  day  to  this,  I  continued  to  struggle,  as 
I  faced  harassment  from  caseworkers,  violence  and  drugs  in  my 
children's  schools,  and  in  the  streets.  I  became  more  depressed. 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  social  ills  that  plague  people  living  in 
poverty — ^homelessness,  depression,  social  isolation,  and  discrimina- 
tion. I  started  to  feel  as  though  I  was  bom  in  a  country  where  the 
rich  get  richer  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  I  saw  people  oeing  forced 
into  poverty  who  did  not  have  jobs  and  maintained  them  to  support 
the  middle  class. 

I  feel  locked  out  of  the  mainstream  of  America.  I  am  an  African 
American,  a  single  woman,  and  on  welfare.  I  do  not  want  to  just 
exist.  I  want  to  live  the  American  dream.  I  want  the  same  things 
that  immigrants  and  refugees  come  to  this  country  for.  I  want  my 
freedom.  I  want  to  work  in  my  chosen  profession.  I  want  to  live 
where  I  want  to  live.  I  want  to  own  a  car  and  a  nice  house. 

I  will  never  accept  my  status  as  a  welfare  mother.  I  know  that 
I  am  an  intelligent  woman,  with  the  ability  to  influence  my  chil- 
dren. As  long  as  they  see  me  struggling  to  pull  myself  up  out  of 
poverty  by  getting  an  education,  I  know  that  they  will  soon  value 
an  education. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  I  have  earned  an  associate  of  science  de- 
gree from  Atlanta  Metropolitan  College  and  a  bachelor  of  social 
work  degree  from  Georgia  State  University.  I  soon  plan  to  return 
to  school  and  work  on  my  master's  degree.  I  am  sure  that  I  will 
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succeed  in  getting  off  this  system,  but  I  need  the  support  of  the 
system. 

I  hope  that  my  being  here  is  not  just  a  formaHty.  I  hope  that 
within  my  statement,  you  can  feel  my  pain  and  make  some  positive 
changes  in  this  dysfunctional  system.  I  respectfully  ask  you  to  keep 
in  mind  that  we  are  human  beings,  with  the  same  rights  as  other 
citizens  in  this  country.  We  are  just  poor. 

Do  not  oppress  us  with  rules  that  limit  our  productivity.  America 
cannot  continue  to  do  this,  because  you  are  wasting  a  very  valuable 
resource:  humans  that  have  the  ability  to  be  productive  but  are  not 
allowed  to  do  so  because  of  restrictions  put  on  them  by  this  system. 

I  would  like  to  also  cite  article  23  of  the  Constitution.  It  says, 
"Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  punishment 
for  a  crime  wherefor  a  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States." 

I  am  asking  now,  is  it  a  crime  to  be  poor?  Have  welfare  mothers 
been  convicted  of  any  crime?  If  not,  any  bill  that  requires  a  mother 
to  work  and  not  be  paid  is  unconstitutional,  because  they  have  not 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  by  being  poor. 

It  saddened  me  to  read  some  of  the  proposed  2-year  welfare  limit 
plans.  I  do  not  see  any  provisions  being  made  for  families  in  crisis 
who  may  not  be  able  to  work  within  this  2-year  time  limit.  What 
will  happen  to  them?  I  agree  with  President  Clinton  that  welfare 
as  we  know  it  must  come  to  an  end.  It  is  an  oppressive  device  in 
our  society,  and  it  desperately  limits  the  quality  of  life  of  a  lot  of 
human  beings. 

What  we  must  keep  in  mind  when  we  develop  plans  is,  what  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  children.  It  would  be  a  program  that  will 
allow  parents  to  get  an  education  or  training.  It  would  be  a  pro- 
gram that  would  allow  parents  to  save  money  and  buy  a  car,  that 
would  allow  them  to  work  and  look  for  work,  without  leaving  home 
two  or  three  before  time  to  be  there  and  see  their  children  off  to 
school. 

Let  us  create  our  own  safety  net  by  allowing  us  to  accumulate 
some  assets  that  will  support  us.  Thank  you  for  your  patience. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Neal  follows:] 
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Greetings    Chairman    Townes    St    Committee    Members: 

I  am  tlic  youngest  of  five  children  born  to  Odessa  Neal.  I  was  orphaned  In  my  infancy 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  I  was  living  independently.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  I 
decided  to  start  my  famiiy.  At  the  time  James  Avery  (the  father  of  my  children)  and 
we  was  both  working.  I  had  a  debilitative  pregnancy  and  lost  my  job.  Three  to  four 
months  later  he  lost  his  job.  We  were  forced  to  live  off  our  life  savings  and  checks. 
The  hope  of  owning  a  home  was  gone.  It  took  three  of  my  checks  to  pay  the  rent,  not 
to  mention  car  notes  and  insurance.  Soon  the  struggle  became  too  much  for  us.  The 
savings  was  depleted  and  the  unemployment  checks  had  ended.  The  only  choice  we  had 
was  for  him  to  leave  me;  he  said  to  me  'what  are  we  going  to  live  oft  of,  love?*  The 
decision  was  made,  I  was  going  on  welfare,  something  I  never  wanted  to  do.  I  heard 
stories  when  I  was  a  child  about  how  the  welftre  worken  would  come  to  your  house 
and  look  for  signs  of  a  man  living  there  and  would  cut  you  off  if  they  suspected  it 
were  true.  I  was  a&aid  of  this  system.  It  was  jtut  supposed  to  be  until  I  had  the  baby 
and  went  back  to  work.  I  soon  fbtind  out  that  I  was  a  shunned  woman  because  he  never 
came  back  to  help  mc  get  ofT  of  welfue.  I  found  it  very  hard  to  get  off  welfare  and  to 
provide  for  my  new  baby.  The  medical  expenses  and  all  of  my  babies  needs  were  too 
much  for  me  to  handle  alone.  I  grew  angry,  then  it  turned  into  depression  and  rage. 
This  is  not  how  I  planned  to  spend  my  life.  From  that  day  to  this  day  I  continued  to 
struggle.  As  I  faced  harassment  fh>m  caseworkers  and  violence  and  drugs  in  my 
children's  schools,  in  our  itreets/commuiUty,  I  became  more  depressed.  I  am  also 
disturbed  by  the  social  ills  that  plagues  people  living  in  poverty  (hopelessness, 
depression,   social  isolation,  and  discrimination). 

I  started  to  feel  that  I  was  bom  into  a  country  where  the  rich  get  richer  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.  I  saw  people  being  forced  into  poverty  because  they  didn't  have  a 
job  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  support  of  the  middle  class  (caseworkers  and  their 
supervisors). 

I  feel  locked  out  of  the  main  stream  of  America,  becaose  I  am  a  Africa  American,  a 
single  womea  and  on  welfiute.  1  doo't  want  to  just  exist.  I  want  to  live  the  American 
Dreamt  I  want  the  same  things  immigranta  and  reftigees  who  come  to  America  for 
(firaedom).  I  want  to  choose  where  I  live.  I  want  to  work  in  ny  chosen  profession.  I 
want  to  own  a  nice  house  and  car.  I  want  to  educate  my  two  cUldrea  and  take  them  on 
vacations  to  see  this  worid  we  live  in. 

I  will  never  except  my  sutns  as  a  welAure  modier.  I  know  diat  I  am  aa  intelligent 
women  with  the  ability  to  influence  my  children  over  the  past  six  years  I  have  earned 
and  Associate  of  Science  Degree  firom  Atlanta  Metropolitan  College  and  a  Bachelor  of 
Social  Work  Degree  firom  Qeorgia  State  University.  Soon  1  plan  to  return  to  school  and 
work  oo  an  Masten  D^ree.  I  am  sure  diat  after  my  children  have  seen  me  burning  the 
midnight  oU,  it  will  soon  become  dear  to  them  how  imporunt  it  is  to  get  and 
education  I  hope  that  my  being  here  is  not  just  a  formality.  I  hope  that  within  my 
statement  you  can  feel  my  pain  and  make  some  positive  changes  In  this  dysftinctional 
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system.  I  respectfully  ask  that  you  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  human  beings  with  the 
lanie  rights  as  other  citizens  of  this  country,  we  are  Just  poor.  America  cannot 
continue  like  this.  You  arc  wasting  one  of  our  most  valuable  resources  the 
productivity  of  citizens,  mainly  those  who  are  trapped  in  poverty.  Daring  this 
transition  period  I  hope  that  you  will  come  up  with  positive  policies  that  enhance 
human  life  instead  of  punitive  ones  that  increase  social  ills. 

I  feci  that  policy  today  reflect  the  fear  and  anger  of  the  social  elite  as  well  as 
economic,  political,  individualists  ideals  and  conservative  ideal  that  people  arc  poor 
because  they  are  lazy.  This  is  not  true.  People  are  poor  because  the  economic  is  bad, 
and  they  don't  have  the  sldlls/education  necessary  to  gain  employment  that  will  allow 
them  to  support  a  family.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  people  poor  were  given  a  job  that 
would  allow  them  to  support  their  family  they  would  be  more  than  glad  to  work  a  full 
time  job. 

It  saddens  me  to  read  some  of  the  GOP  proposed  two-year  welfare  limit  plans,  I  don't 
see  any  provisions  being  made  for  families  in  crises  who  may  not  be  able  to  work 
within  these  time  limits.  What  will  happen  to  these  families?  Will  this  great  country 
just  let  its'  people  suifer?  I  agree  with  president  Clintoa  that  welfare  as  we  know  it 
must  end  because  it  is  and  oppressive  device  in  our  society  that  destroys  families  and 
limits  the  quality  of  human  life. 

Let  me  bring  your  attention  to  Article  XIII  of  the  13  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  punishment 
for  crime  where  of,  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Is  it  a  crime  to  be  poOT  in  America?  Have  welfare  mothers  been  convicted  of  any 
crime?  If  not,  any  bill  that  requires  a  welfare  mother  to  work  for  her  public 
assistance  check  is  unconstitotional.  Why  are  these  mothers  being  farced  to  work  for 
their  public  assistance  checks?  Is  it  because  this  is  an  election  year?  Is  it  also 
because  you,  the  elected  offldals  want  to  go  back  to  your  dlstricu  and  tell  them  that 
they  will  save  money  putting  welfare  recipients  to  work  aa  'free  labor*  in  public  and 
non-profit  business  for  their  public  assisunce  checks,  just  to  get  re-elected. 

We  are  living  in  times  wheire  we  are  witness  to  the  most  complete  alteration  of 
economics  seen  in  America  in  more  than  100  years  (homelessness  and  population 
control).  There  are  over  340.000  poor  children,  and  130,000  poor  families  receiving 
public  assistance  in  Georgia.  90%  of  households  that  are  on  public  assistance  are 
headed  by  highschool  drop-outs  who  have  one  or  more  children  who  are  poor.  The 
majority  of  AFDC  cases  in  Georgia  are  open  for  less  than  two  years  and  most  are 
closed  within  the  year.    The  average  length  of  time  on  AFDC  is  34  months.  (1) 

Only  31.2  %  of  Georgia  AFDC  families  live  in  pubKc  housing  receive  any  form  of  rent 
subsidy.     Georgia  pays  a  maximum  of  $280.00  a  month  to  a  mother  with  two  children, 
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(average  family  sire  Is  2.86%)  which  is  only  30%  of  the  federal  poverty  level.  Not  all 
AFDC  famiHe«  get  food  stamps,  even  the  combined  AFDC  and  food  stamp  amount  for  a 
family  of  three  constitutes  only  61%  of  the  poverty  level.  When  families  earn  income 
that  constitutes  only  61%  of  the  federal  poverty  level,  up  to  100%  sanctions  are 
levied  against  their  benefits.  Why  not  allow  a  family  to  rise  itself  above  the  poverty 
level  without  sanctions  that  put  them  back  in  the  same  economic  standing  as  before 
the  were  working.  Not  all  poor  families  receive  benefits  under  these  programs. 
Those  families  who  don't  are  not  able  to  significantly  increase  their  income  available 
to  meet  the  most  essential  needs  of  their  families.  (2)  These  conditions  will  continue 
to  increase  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed  who  cannot  And  work/or  who  find  that  work 
is   unavailable. 

There  are  200  jobs  per  10,000  people.  People  are  being  laid  off  and  displaced  daily. 
What  will  happen  to  them?  Will  they  end  up  on  the  welfare  roles?  Will  it  then 
becomes  their  fault  that  they  are  unemployed.  When  businesses  continue  to  contract 
cheap  labor  outside  of  the  country.  There  will  soon  be  a  new  group  of  welfare 
recipients.  The  laid-off  unskilled  displaced  workers.  We  must  keep  Americans 
working  and  stop  across  the  border  and  overseas  labor  contracting.  If  we  are  to 
remain  the  great  nation  that  the  world  know  us  to  be,  we  must  retrain  Americans 
irom  the  bottom  of  our  society  on  the  latest  technology  available  in  order  to  make 
this  coiutry  more  productive. 

Children  especially  those  under  age  five  are  the  poorest  members  of  society.  By 
sanctioning  the  'lazy'  parent  of  the  children  you  will  cause  the  children  to  suffer 
even  more  than  they  are.  It  is  was  shame  that  the  rearing  of  a  child  is  not  a  valued 
position  our  industrial  society.  EMsadvanUged  children  are  more  likely  to  die  before 
their  first  birthday.  In  America  one  of  the  largest  industrial  societies  in  the  world? 
If  they  live,  they  are  more  likely  to  have  bad  hcaldi,  receive  an  inferior  education, 
drop-out  of  school,  have  babies  as  teenagers  and  be  involved  In  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Low  income  children  are  more  likely  to  grow  up  in  poverty  and  raise  families 
in  poverty.  (3)  These  are  proven  statistics.  How  can  you  make  changes  in  AFDC 
policies  that  will  improve  the  lives  of  poor  children  in  this  country?  Try  to  make 
positive  laws  not  punitive  ones. 

The  Federal  Government  estimates  of  tax  expenditures  (tax  breaks),  direct  payments 
and  grants  provided  for  corporate  welfare  for  1994  total  $104J  bUlion  dollars,  while 
spending  00  social  welfare  programa  for  the  poor  are  aa  $73.1  billion  dollars.  The 
corporate  welfare  estimate  i»  conservative  given  that  it  exclodea  other  forms  of 
costly  government  spending  including  loans,  loan  guarantees,  bail-ouu,  debt 
forgiveness,  export-import  aid,  below  cost  timber  sales  to  corporations,  interest 
free  financing  of  water  projects  for  fanners,  give-a-ways  of  other  natural  resources, 
government  research  and  development,  interest  subsidies  to  banks  that  finances 
student  loans,  inflated  government  contracts,  free  use  of  the  publics'  airwaves  by 
broadcasters,  protection  from  competition  and  other  forms  of  indirect  payments  to 
corporations.     The  Congressional  General  Accounting  Office  has  produced  many  reports 
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over  the  years  addressing  federal  subsidies  to  bosineas  price  support  programs  for 
agriculture,  export  promotion  and  import  control  programs  research  programs,  tax 
expenditures,  insurance  guarantees,  and  a  wide  range  of  additional  federal  programs 
serviDg  to  benefit  corporations  and  other  private  business  interests.  (4)  The 
majority  of  these  programs  benefit  the  stockholders  of  these  companies  and  their 
employees  not   the   general  public. 

I  must  say  to  you  that  reforming  the  welfiare  system  requires  an  in-depth  look  at  the 
forces  perpetuating  poverty  and  the  remedies  that  have  been  tried  and/or  working. 
This  paper  envisions  programs  which  joins  with  the  recipient  in  an  agreement-plan 
economically  independent.  Whether  the  recipient  needs  literacy  training,  medical 
assistance,  child  care,  child  support,  housing  ,  parenting  skills,  substance  abuse 
counseling,  or  any  combination  of  these  services,  the  agreement  will  commit  the 
resources  to  the  recipient  in  exchange  for  the  recipient  commitment  to  utilize  those 
resources  to  develop  their  own  self-sufHciency  and  self-reliance.  The  assistance 
approach  most  be  available  to  enable  parents  to  work  and  earn  resources  their 
families  need.  As  the  ability  of  the  family  to  support  itself  increase,  there  must  be  a 
guaranteed  annual  Income  for  all  families  in  America  so  that  no  one  will  have  to 
struggle  through  the  hardships  of  poverty.  With  this  philosophy  of  partnerships 
among  families,  business,  communities  and  agencies  we  can  move  away  form  the 
philosophy  of  entltlemenL  Public  usistance  will  take  on  a  new  meaning,  it  will 
allow  families  to  pat  their  own  efforts  into  solving  their  own  problems. 

This  envisioned  system  can't  be  achieve  overnight,  it  will  take  time  for  It  to  become 
a  reality,  but  it  can  be  done.  We  must  recognize  that  people  receiving  assistance 
don't  do  so  by  choice  rather  they  do  son  by  necessity  and  circumstances,  and  also 
recognizes  that  by  respecting  the  dignity  of  the  family  and  the  individual,  even  more 
positive  results  can  be  achieved  if  positive  changes  are  made  with  the  present 
system. 

Sourcei! 

(1)  GA  Wetfare  Eefbnn  Task  Force  Report,  pg.  V. 

(2)  Coi«re<sioiial  Resetrd\  Setvices  Center  on  Budget  PrioritiM  and  Center  oa  Social  Policy  sod  Law     Table 
3-aelectloii  chaiacteriitica  of  AFDC  FaailUes  by  Slate  19S9. 

(3)  GA  Welfare  Refonn  Ttak  Pocoe  Report  pg.  V.  1991 

(4)  Aid  for  D«peiideiii  Qxporadoat  (AFDC)  Federal  BatinutM  of  Corporate  Weltee  for  1994  -      Donahue, 
lamei  1^  pg.,  (6)  Jansson,  Brace;  The  Rehctsot  Welfare  State:  (7)  NeU,  OUbert  ft      Specht,  Harry; 
Dimensions  of  Social  WetCue  PoKciea. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony,  Ms.  Neal. 
Ms.  Pecot. 

STATEMENT  OF  RENEE  ELIZABETH  PECOT,  WOMEN'S  ECO- 
NOMIC AGENDA  PROJECT  OAKLAND,  CA,  AND  MEMBER,  NA- 
TIONAL WELFARE  RIGHTS  UNION 

Ms.  Pecot.  Gk)od  morning.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  be 
able  to  testify.  My  name  is  Renee  Elizabeth  Pecot.  I  am  with  the 
Women's  Economic  Agenda  Project,  a  women's  rights  group  in  Oak- 
land, CA,  and  I  am  also  on  the  board  of  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Union. 

I  have  just  completed  a  thorough  study  of  welfare  and  poverty 
in  America  at  its  lowest  depths.  I  am  a  20-year  welfare  recipient, 
with  six  children,  and  a  single  head  of  household.  With  billions 
being  spent  to  guarantee  taxpayers  hate  and  blame  welfare  recipi- 
ents like  myself  for  the  country's  ills,  we  know  firsthand  the  vicious 
attacks  of  scapegoating,  terror,  lies,  myths,  and  the  tearing  apart 
of  families  that  has  brought  me  here  today  from  the  depths  of  Hell. 
It  also  rivals  World  War  II's  Nazi  Germany,  and  it  is  nothing  short 
of  genocide. 

Every  welfare  reform  bill  that  has  been  put  forward  in  this  legis- 
lature and  comes  out  of  these  halls  bears  the  congressional  desire 
to  harm  a  politically  unpopular  group,  and  it  does  not  constitute  a 
legitimate  government  interest.  The  situation  of  the  poor  will  have 
deteriorated  further  by  the  time  I  fly  home  because  of  continued 
corporate  downsizing,  automation,  and  because  income  mainte- 
nance payments  have  lost  further  ground  to  inflation  so  that  an 
even  greater  percentage  of  the  population  is  poor,  and  the  poor  are 
more  deeply  in  poverty. 

There  are  constitutional  rights  which  have  been  violated,  and 
that  issue  will  more  clearly  be  that  of  basic  subsistence.  The  gov- 
ernment has  acted  impermissibly  in  the  degree  to  which  it  has  cre- 
ated and  perpetuated  severe  poverty. 

During  the  Lockert  era  of  1905,  a  conservative  court  struck  down 
State  efforts  at  regulation  to  protect  workers  and  ensured  contin- 
ued exploitation  and  gross  maladjustment  of  income  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Lockert  era  ended  as  the  country 
struggled  with  the  consequences  of  the  Great  Depression. 

Still,  another  half-century  later,  we  need  to  be  aware  that  the 
hope  associated  with  the  new  constitutional  balance  of  the  late 
1930's  has  fallen  short  of  fulfillment.  Almost  one-third  of  our  Na- 
tion is  ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-fed,  with  75  million  people 
being  in  poverty  or  on  the  edge  of  poverty,  living  from  paycheck  to 
paycheck,  and  it  is  not  getting  any  better. 

In  the  month  of  January  alone,  100,000  more  workers  lost  their 
jobs  and  were  left  to  scramble  for  shrinking  unemployment  funds 
or  whatever  jobs,  most  temporary  and  part  time,  that  this  country 
now  has  to  offer  all  of  us. 

Also,  we  want  to  put  here  that  now  that  the  government  has 
amended,  and  folks  like  Shalala  will  give  States  waivers  now,  the 
attack  is  even  more  aggressive.  In  California,  to  cut  AFDC  budgets, 
one  of  the  highest  unemployed  States  in  this  country,  it  is  very  in- 
humane. 
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We,  as  a  Nation,  have  not  faced  up  to  the  existence  of  this  im- 
passe. We  have  failed  to  confront  this  impasse  in  our  national  con- 
sciousness and,  therefore,  in  our  politics,  our  legislation,  and  our 
constitutional  theory  and  doctrine.  If  government  policy  has  created 
conditions  which  have  helped  some  to  prosper  mightily  and  left 
others  in  a  state  of  total  and  absolute  deprivation,  it  nas  denied  the 
latter  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  steps  must  be  taken  to 
remedy  this  denial. 

The  circumstances  of  1937  and  the  Great  Depression  that  gave 
us  the  New  Deal  saw  a  conservative  Roosevelt  court  assume  a  pas- 
sive stance,  allowing  change  to  happen  by  leaving  legislative  deci- 
sions alone.  But  the  idea  was  radical:  a  new  formation  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  autonomy  and 
power  of  individual  citizens.  The  legitimation  of  the  activist  welfare 
state,  or  government  activism,  only  existed  because  millions  of  hun- 
gry white  men  and  their  families  marched  on  Washington  and 
camped  right  out  there  on  that  lawn,  demanding  economic  relief 
and  jobs  during  the  Great  Depression. 

The  court  has  lost  the  bed  it  made  in  1937.  Legislatures,  left  to 
their  own  devices,  have  not  provided  adequate  economic  protection 
for  individual  citizens.  The  Roosevelt  court,  a  half-century  ago,  was 
concerned  with  aspects  of  subsistence  and  survival,  as  we  are  here 
today.  Millions  of  workers  were  unemployed,  had  bad  health,  and 
unsafe  working  conditions. 

Ending  welfare  as  we  know  it  must  be  addressed  as  ending  pov- 
erty. One  in  four  children  in  this  country  lives  in  poverty,  with  46 
percent  of  children  in  poverty  coming  from  families  with  two  wage 
earners.  Welfare  is  poverty,  and  poverty  and  hunger  in  America 
are  the  real  violence.  Economically,  everybody  knows  that  when 
people  have  jobs  at  a  good  subsistence  level,  crime  and  violence  are 
nonexistent. 

We  are  outraged  that  all  this  money  is  being  given  to  crime  and 
violence,  for  more  police.  Education  to  our  children  is  being  cut 
from  kindergarten  to  college,  yet  there  can  always  be  money  for 
more  policing.  I  am  almost  finished.  I  know  my  5  minutes  has  run 
out. 

We  support  the  platform  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Union 
for  a  guaranteed  annual  income.  We  do  not  support  subsidizing  big 
business,  privatizing,  which  they  are  bringing  to  our  schools,  wnere 
they  get  the  money  first.  We  say,  you  give  it  to  the  women  and 
children  who  are  starving  and  hungry.  I  get  an  average  of  $10  a 
week  for  myself  and  my  children,  and  that  is  ridiculous  m  the  most 
affluent  country  on  the  face  of  this  Earth. 

Any  economist  will  tell  you  that  the  way  you  bring  a  country  up 
out  of  poverty  is,  you  bring  the  bottom  up.  Europe  knows  it.  It  is 
only  in  America  that  we  are  sold  the  bill  of  goods  that  you  cut  the 
bottom  out,  and  you  encourage  mothers  to  go  to  work,  and  that  is 
going  to  help  America.  It  is  a  lie.  Any  time  you  drop  these  grants, 
which  is  happening  now.  States  are  getting  further  and  further 
into  deficits,  because  they  are  taking  money  that  goes  directly  into 
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the  economy.  We  spent  our  checks  immediately.  We  don't  have  sav- 
ings, no  college  savings  for  our  children.  It  goes  into  the  economy 
that  creates  jobs  and  services  for  people. 

That  is  the  message  I  want  to  bring  to  you,  as  a  20-year  welfare 
recipient  today.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Pecot  follows:] 
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March  16.  1993 

One  Hundred  Third  Congress 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
2157  Rayburn  House  OHice  Building 
Washington,   DC  20515-6143 

Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  and 
Intergovernmental    Relations 
B372  Rayburn  HOB 

Edolphus  Towns,  Chairman: 

Good  morning,  my  name  is  Rence  Elizabeth  Pecot 
and  I  am  here  representing  The  Women's  Economic  Agenda 
Project,  of  Oakland,  California.  I  am,  also,  on  the  Board 
of  The  National  Welfare  Rights  Union.    I  have  just 
completed  a  thorough  study  of  welfare  and  poverty  in 
America  at  its  lowest  depths,  I'm  a  20  year  welfare 
recipient,  single  head  of  household,  with  6  children. 
With  biliione  being  spent,  to  guarantee  tax  payers  hate 
and  blame  welfare   recipients  for  the  country's   ills,   we 
know  first  hand  the  vicious  attacks  of  scapegoating, 
terror  of   welfare  fraud   prosecutions(for  grants   below 
the  poverty  level),  myths  and  lies  about  the  mothers  on 
aid  and  the  tearing  apart  of  families,  that  has  brought    us 
here  today,  from  the  very  depths  of  Hell.  The  harassment 
of  AFDC  recipients  rivals  WWII  Nazi  Germany  and  is 
nothing  short  of    a  policy  of  genocide  against  poor  women 
and  children. 

All  Welfare  Reform  Bills  that  are  being  generated 
from  these  Congressional  Halls  bare  congressional  desire 
to  harm  a  politically  unpopular  group    and  cannot 
constitute   a   legitimate   governmental   interest.      If   Ihore 
is  a  societal  obligation  to  assure  survival,  I  believe  it  is 
at  a  more  generous  level  than  eliminating  our  below 
poverty   level  grants  and  subsidizing  big  business  to 
give  us  jobs. 


518  Seventeenth  Street,    Stc  21M»,    Oakland,  CA    94612    (51l»  451-7379    FAX:  (510)  45I-73H6 
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The  situation  o1  the  poor  will  have  detorioratcd  further  by  the  time 
I  fly  home  to  California,  because  of  a  continuing  increase  in 
unemployment,   stemming  from   international   competition,   automation   and 
corporate  down  sizing  and  because  income  maintenance  payments  have 
lost  further  ground  to  inflation,  so  that  an  even  greater  percentage  of  the 
working  population  is  poor  and  the  poor  are  even  more  deeply  in  poverty. 

There  are  constitutional  rights,  concerning  Welfare,  which   have  been 
violated,  in  that  the  issue  will  more  clearly  be  that  of  basic  subsistence. 
Tho  government  has  acted  impermissibly  in  the  degree  to  which  it  has 
created  and  perpetuated  severe  poverty.     The  framers.  of  the  Constitution, 
did  not  contemplate  any  constitutional  right  to  any  degree  of 
redistribution,   however  modest.     They  thought  of  themselves  as  protecting 
property  rights  and  interest  as  distributed  at  the  time.     Any  notion  that 
effective    political    participation    required    economic   fairness    was 
irrelevant  because  sufferage  was  limited  to  the  propertied.     The 
constitutional  premise  of  1789.  even  as  modified  by  the  post  Civil  War 
amendments,  were  based  on  protecting  a  propertied  wealthy  class.     Though 
we  still  have  the  same  governing  document  with  the  same  original 
premises  being  carried  out,  the  right  to  vote  has  been  extended  to  all 
Amoricans.  regardless  of  class  and  the  poor  propertyless  class  has  a  right 
to  the  same  protection,  through  the  distribution  of  America's  wealth. 

During  the  Lochner  era  of  1905,  a  conservative  court  struck  down  state 
efforts   at   regulations   to  protect  workers,    insuring  continued   exploitation 
and  gross  mal-distribution  of  income.     It's  no  wonder  tho  Lochner  era 
ended  as  the  country  struggled  with  the  consequences  of  the  Great 
Depression. 

The  circumstances  of  1937  and  the  Great  Depression,  that  gave  us 
The  New  Deal,  saw  a  conservative  Roosevelt  Court  assume  a  passive 
stance,  allowing  change  to  happen  by  leaving  legislative  decisions  alone. 
"But  the  idea  was  radical:     A  new  formulation  of  the  separation  of  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  autonomy  and  power  of  individual 
citizens.      This   legitimation  of  the  activist  welfare  state   or  government 
activism,  only  existed  because  a  million  hungry  white  men  and  their 
families,  marched  on  Washington  D.C.,  camped  out  on  the  lawn  with 
makeshift  homes  and  demanded  economic  relief  and  jobs,  during  The  Great 
Depression. 

Still  another  half  century  later,  we  need  to  be  aware  that  the  hopes 
associated  with  the  new  constitutional  balance  of  the  late   1930's  have 
fallen  short  of  fulfillment:     Almost  1/3  of  our  nation  is  ill  housed,  ill 
clothed  and  ill  fed,  with  75  million  people     in  poverty  or  on  the  edge  of 
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poverty,  living  from  pay  check  to  pay  check  and  its  not  getting  any  better. 
In  the  month  of  January  100,000  more  workers  lost  their  jobs  and  were 
left  to  scramble  for   shrinking   unemployment   funds,   whatever  jobs   (mostly 
part  time  and  temporary)  they  could  find  or  having  to  rely  on  some  sort  of 
public  assistance.     On  Tuesday,  March  8,  a  report  was  released  on  Capitol 
Hill  that  stated  1   in  10  in  the  U.S.  relies  on  food  handouts.     Add  to  this,  the 
fact  that  Donna  Shalala  continues  grant  states  whatever  Welfare  waivers 
they  want  so  they  can: 

1.  Cut  already  below  poverty  level  AFDC  grants, 
reinforcing  the  inequality  of  women  in  society  and  the  fact 
that  survival  of  women  &  children  are  not  a  priority. 

2.  impose  a  2  year  welfare  limit,  forcing  mothers,   who  perform 
crucial  social  task  of  childbearing  and  childrearing,  off  aid  and 
into  slave  wage  jobs,     of  a  downsizing  workforce  that  has 
structurally    lost    9    million   jobs, 

3.  impose  strict  restrictions  on  teen  Moms  (that  at  best  only 
make  up   16%  of  the  total  AFDC  rolls)  like  forced  sterilization 
and  genocide  through  Norplant  and  Depo-Provera  requirements, 
as  well  as  penalties  for  low  school  attendance  (though  most 
schools  don't  provide  childcare  facilities  for  their  students, 
who  are  mothers. 

4.  Cut  Medi-cal  and  Medicaid  Health  Care  benefits  (to  be 
replaced  by  Managed  Care  Programs  and  HMO's)  which  means 
reduced  services  and  death  for  the  blind,  disabled,  and  elderly, 
as  well  as  poor  women  and  children 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  not  faced  up  to  the  existancc  of  this  impasse. 
Wc  have  failed  to  confront  this  impasse  In  our  national  consciousness  and 
therefore   in  our  politics,  our  legislation  and  our  constitutional  theory  and 
doctrine.     Legislators  have  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
have  a  constitutional     obligation  to  provide  some  measure  of  economic 
security.     It  extends,  of  course  to  all  who  take  an  oath  of  office  to  support 
and  defend  the  constitution. 

If  government  policy  has  created  conditions  which  have  helped  some 
to  prosper  mightily  (continued  tax  loopholes  and  big  business  subsidies  to 
the  rich)  and  left  others  in  a  state  of  total  and  absolute  deprivation,  it  has 
denied  tho  latter  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  steps  must  be  taken 
to  remedy  that  denial. 

The  Roosevelt  Court,  a  half  century  ago  was  concerned  with  aspects 
of  subsistence  and  survival  as  we  are  here,  today.     Millions  of  workers 
were  being  exploited  by  low  wages,  unemployment,  bad  health  and  unsafe 
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working  conditions.     Forcing  poor  women  off  aid  and  into  the  work  force, 
insures  big  business  a  ready  supply  of  cheap  labor  and  lowers  the  Standard 
of  Living    of  all  wori<ers.     With  the  elimination  of  the  AFDC  grant,  workers 
will  have  no  bargaining  leverage  when  its  time  to  renew  contracts.     Robing 
funds  from  the  bottom,  robs  subsistence  from  everyone. 

We  are  concerned  that  President  Clinton's  "Ending  Welfare,  as  we 
know  it",  will  not  "End  Poverty,  as  we  know  It".    One  in  four  children  lives 
in  poverty,  with  46%  of  children  in  poverty  coming  from  families  with  2 
wage  earners.     It's  time  America  invested  in  its  people  and  provide  a 
"guaranteed  annual  income"  at  the  poverty  line  for  all  Americans  working 
at  home  (AFDC)  or  in  the  workforce. 

The  trickle  down  theory,  of  Reaganomics.  never  worked  except  for 
the  rich.     America  is  the  only  industrialized,  high  tech  Q-7  power  that 
puts  less  into  its  poverty  programs,  making  poverty,  in  America,  long 
lasting.    Welfare  is  poverty  and  poverty  and  hunger  in  America  is  the  real 
violence  against  its  citizens.     Economically,  everyone  knows  when  people 
have  jobs  and  are  at  a  good  subsistence  level,  crime  and  violence  are 
almost  non-existent.    Any  reform  short  of  "a  guaranteed  annual  income  to 
the  poverty  level  for  all  Americans"  with  an  "annual  cost  of  living  raise" 
and  "  Universal  Health  Care'  cannot  be  tolerated. 

As  we  approach  the  year  2000,  its  time  that  all  humans  have  the 
right  to  not  only  survive  but  to  thrive.    With  the  right  to  vote  guaranteed 
to  all  Americans,  we  are,  also,  guaranteed  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.    The  poor  of  America  present  Congress  with  a  check, 
to  raise  our  standard  of  living  to  the  poverty  line,  for  the  basic 
necessities  of  life  (housing,  clothing  and  food)  to  be  met.    According  to 
the  constitution.  Congress  must  pay  that  check. 

The  Women's  Economic  Agenda  Project,  during  its  eleven  years  of 
existance,  has  always  supported  a  "guaranteed  annual  income"  and  has  long 
contented  that  a  job  alone  will  not  take  women  and  children  out  of  risk. 
The  increasing  poverty  issues,  of  women  and  children,  urge  us  to  reject 
the  punitive  law  enforcement  solutions  to  real  problems  of  increasing 
poverty,  destitution  and  deprivation.    The  Women's  Economic  Agenda 
Project  has  endorsed  and  supported  all  the  survival  organizations  and  the 
millions  involved  in  them,  making  the  demand  that  the  real  issue  is  to  be 
"Up  and  Out  of  Poverty".    Poor  women  need  to  have  real  income  and  real 
resources,  to  be  out  of  poverty.    How  do  states  like  New  Jersey  serve  the 
future  of  our  country,  by  denying  benefits  to  mothers,  who  have  another 
baby,  while  on  Welfare?  Who  does  it  benefit,  having  children  coming  up 
more  malnourished  and  ill  or  mothers  incarcerated  for  existing  on  a 
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pittance  of  a  grant? 

Children  are  the  investment  to  the  future.  We  challenge  you  to 
develope  a  vision  of  security  for  all  Americans. 

The  following  are  three  letters     from  AFDC  mothers  who  are  facing 
prosecution,  criminal  records  and  possible  jail  time  in  the  Criminal 
Justice  system,  for  trying  to  survive  and  take  care  of  their  families.     They 
are  a  sampling  of  the  kinds  of  hardships  and  suffering  AFDC  mothers  and 
their  children  are  having  to  cope  with  day  to  day  while  Congress  haggardly 
debates  Welfare  Reform: 


RECHARGED 
Child  Bndangcrmenl 

The  D.A.  of  the  Municipal  Court  ask.  who  Is  going  to  care  about  the  (load  babies?  Good 
Question!  I  ask,  who  are  going  to  care  about  the  live  babies  and  isn't  it  just  important  to  caro 
about  the  live  babies?   Thus  to  care  about  the  live  babies  is  to  admit,  that  tho  system  is  not  doing 
a  very  good  job  in  providing  child  care.    Consequently,  this  is  what  my  case  is  Involved  with. 
Childcare  ,is  if  available?    Is  It  affordable?    Is  it  convenient? 

The  D.A..  of  the  (Municipal  Court  said  she  does  not  want  to  put  me  in  prison.   I  ask,  what 
does  she  want?!  My  case  was  dismissed  at  tho  Municipal  court  and  dismissed  again  at  the 
Superior  court  and  now  the  Municipal  Court  wants  to  recharge  mc.   I  ask  again,  what  does  she 
want?!   (My  blood,  my  soul,  my  life.)    I  do  not  have  any  bitter  feeling  against  the  D.A.  of  the 
Municipal  Court,   fihe  was  doing  her  job  as  was  my  attorney  and  the  judge  and  that  Is  all  it 
should  be.   I  do  not  consider  my  case  as  a  win  or  lose  because  the  reality  of  this  all  Is  that  my 
baby  (Craig),  (fat  face)  is  dead;  he  Is  gone  and  he  is  never  going  to  return  to  us.   So.  my  son  and 
I  are  the  big  losers  here.    There  Is  nothing  elso  tho  D.A.  could  do  to  us.    We  will  carry  the  lossof 
(Craig),  (fat  face)  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

The  Juvenile  System  along  with  the  Civil  Court  system  is  suppose  to  practk:e  in 
protecting  the  children  and  keeping  tho  family  together    Maybe  this  should  be  explained  to  tho 
DA.  of  the  Municipal  Court.  Apparent,  she  does  not  know  or  she  does  not  caro.   I  have  a  10 
year-old  son  that  I  have  to  continue  to  care  for.   Has  the  D.A.  forgot  or  maybe  she  does  not  caro 
about  what  ho  (Louis)  is  going  through.   lu)uls  has  suffered  a  lost  as  well  as  I  have  and  everyday 
he  has  to  wakeup  In  the  morning  facing  the  fact  that  his  brother  (Craig),  (tat  face)   is  no  longer 
here  with  us.   And,  to  keep  dragging  his  Mom  (Domthea)  through  the  Court  system  Is  not  going 
to  help  keep  our  family  together. 

If  this  is  a  political  game  that  ttw  D.A.  of  the  Municipal  Court  is  playing,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  they  could  do  this  without  Involving  mo  and  my  family  directly.    I  see  no 
sufficient    reasonin  playing  politics  with  our  lives,  furthermore,  what  I  do  see  is  tax  payers 
money  going  down  the  systems  drain.   I  am  sure  that  the  tax  payers  would  agree  that  the  DA.,  of 
the  Municipal  Court,  could  find  a  better  and  worthwhile  way  of  spending  their  time  and  monies. 

Dorothea  Lawyer 
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My  Court  data  for  sentencing  was  2-7-94.    I  was  given  2  weeks  to  take  caro  of  business. 
What  business,  my  chikiren?    What  a  joke.    I  was  to  surrender  to  the  court  2-22-94     I  was 
given  two  weeks  stay  because  I  had  Just  given  birth    1-22-94  to  a  son.  Wardcll  Walton  III.    I 
was  to  surrender  3-8-94.    I  still  havent  surrendered  because  of  my  son's.    I  refuse  to  do  time 
in  jail.     Frying  to  survive  on  nothing  I  Still  lost  everything,  my  pride,  apartment,  furniture  and 
that'  s  a  crime.    If  what  I  did  was  wrong,  fraud,  whoever,  so  be  It.    The  lord  has  forgiven  mc  my 
sins,  why  can't  man.    If  my  situation  was  different:    Bettor  job  (permatwnt),  more  money,  I 
would  not  have  to  be  doing  what  Idid.   The  Welfare  system  sud(S.   You  get  penalized  for  having 
babies,  not  having  a  job,  not  tiaving  /leaving  a  man  (get  real). 

We're  uuppose  to  be  one  big  happy  family  living  on  Welfare  yet  we  get  labeled  as  lazy  and 
shiftloos  tor  living  on  Welfare.    Where's  justice,  what's  justice,  Where's  the  thin  line  between 
living  and  dying,  sane  and  insane,  caring  and  not  caring.'  "You  know  better  Ms.  Russell."    "You 
know  that's  stralngt  up  fraud."      Who's  to  know?   Who's  to  say  what  dire  straights  you  arc  In? 
Who  wants  to  beg,  borrow  and  steal,  stand  on  comers,  store  fronts,  ATM  machines,  pan  handle. 
(God  Bless  the  people  that  do.   He  will  make  a  bettor  way.)  And,  that's  a  crime  In  Itself.   Peopio 
killing,  abusing,  molesting  other  adults  and  children;    drugs,  guns,  alcohol,  where  will  it  erid? 
Where  will  it  stop?    Gartgs.  turf  wars,  gangbangers,  fighting  and  killing  for  street  position  - 
who've  never  built  a  huse,  planted  a  tree  or  laid  concrete  and  the  system  wants  to  send  me  to 
jail.    I'm    in  jail,  a  living  real  world  Jail. 

Laronette  Porry,  a  mother,  a  poor  mother,  living  Irom  shelter  to  shelter  with  her 
children,  finally  gots  a  blessing  In  her  new  home,  working  to  make  things  better  for  herself  and 
her  familt,  now  is  faced  with  a  150  May  jail  sentence  for  using  a  stolen  credit  card,  given  to  hor, 
for  motel  aholter  and  clothes  for  her  kids.  In  the  amount  of  $275.    Tonya  I  larding,  a  well  known 
figure  In  the  public  eye,  representing  our  natkin,  pleads  guilty  to  conspiracy  on  the  attack  of 
another  wall  known  figure  and  gets  no  jail  time,  fined  and  probation.    What's  more  of  a  crime  • 
trying  to  survive  or  trying  to  kill?    Arxi,  you  say  that's  justice.    Justice  for  who? 

The  little  ones  -    who  suffers  more  than    ttw  little  orws  stripped   from  their  mothers  and 
fathers,  their  homes,  scfwol,  and  friends.    They're  put  with  people  they've  never  seen  in  their 
little  lives  before  because  mother/father  was  trying  to  provide  them  with  the  bare  necesities  of 
everyday  life.    Nothing  special,  nothing  groat.  Just  bare  necessities.    Wfvit's  my  8  year  old  going 
to  say  when  someone  asks  "where's  your  motfier?'  (Father  left  7  years  ago.  hasnl  seen  or 
heard  from  him  since)    Who's  going  to  hoar  my  newborn  cry  at  3:00  AM  In  the  morning  when 
ho  floods  milk  and  changing  -   No  Judge,  prosecutor  or  public  defender  will,  that's  for  sure.    I 
wonder  how  thoy  sleep  at  night  knowing  they've  split  a  family  wfm  were  just  trying  to  survive. 
Peopio  with  no  heart  con,  but  I  wont  be  able  to  sleep  not  knowing  who  has  my  babies  ,  what  they 
are  doing  or  how  ttiey  are  being  treated.   No,  I  wont  be  able  to  sleep  at  night. 

Latisha 
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AN  OPBsl  LETTER  FROM  A  MOJhIER 

On  Sunday  January  30.  1994,  the  police  came  to  my  home  and  arrested  me  tor  welfare 
fraud  ■  I  was  taken  Into  custody  and  held  until  I  was  able  to   bail  out.    I  ha\/e  not  been  on  public 
assistance  for  tho  past  tfiree  yearn.    Now  I'm  faced  witti  the  possibility  of  sponding  some  time  in 
jail  and  losing  my  family.    I  am  accused  of  not  declaring  $2,400  to  the  Social  Services  office 
some  years  ago  while  receiving  a  grant  from  Aid  to  Dependent  Families  with  children  (AFDC). 
This  statement  /«  not  to  justify  any  wrong  doing,  but  to  put  these  issues  into  a  proper 

perspective. 

Right  now  tho  state  Is  in  political  turmoil  with  President  Clinton  and  others  screaming 
for  welfare  reform.    Many    parents  like  myself  are  baing  arrested  for  simply  supplying  the 
necessities  for  survival. 

What  is  criminal?    Is  it  a  system  of  corpomte  profit  that  puts  families  in  these 
situations  in  the  first  place  or  is  it  ttw  continuous  unemployment  which  dims  the  light  of  hope 
for  so  many  people? 

I  challenge  any  chy,  county,  state  or  federal  official  to  try  and  maintain  a  family  on 
public  assistance  and  nothing  else  at  today's  living  standards.    Would  cheating  be  such  a  problem 
if  families  were  given  needed  monies  to  maintain  their  families?   It's  sad  to  see  lliat  providing 
decent  homo  care  and  necessities  are  a  crime,  and  that  our  system  is  sot  on  the  continuous 
destruction  of  tho  family.    Jailing  parents  for  the  simple  fact  of  survival  will  only  create  more 
restless  and  angered  youth  when  families  are  constantly  being  torn  apart. 

Welfare  cuts  are  an  Issue  every  fiscal  year,  yet  politicians  are  willing  to  advocate 
millions  of  dollars  for  foster  care  and  juvenile  detention  centers,  systems  which  have  become 
forprolil  ventures.    The  system  needs  revamping,  especially  when  those  that  are  supposed  to 
be  helping  are  stealing  from  the  very  same  resources. 

If  you  are  willing  to  round  up  'Welfare  cheats'  whose  only  crime  is  survival  not  prom, 
you  myst  also  aek  who  is  making  the  profit  on  thousands  of  chlkiren  sent  into  foster  care  and 
group  homes,  while  their  parents  are  jailed. 

Listen  to  our  leaders  -  are  they  really  offering  the  best  solution,  or  arc  they  creating 
more  mayhem?   Families  era  In  disarray  with  growlrtg  unemployment  and  Increased  youth 
violence  while  convicted  vtalent  criminals  are  too  freuenlly  paroled  and  often  repeal  their 
brutal  attacks. 

Mfy  well  being  and  the  well  being  of  my  learAly  are  waving  in  the  winds  because  of  over 
zealous  politicians  ready  to  knock  down  anyone  that  has  been  able  to  get  on  their  Icet. 

Dannete  Spencer, 

Mother  of  two  chikiren  uncr  10 
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Respectively    Submitted, 


Renee  Pecot 

Program   Assistant 

The  Women's  Economic  Agenda  Project 


References: 

'Women's  Economic  Agenda  .  A  Call  to  Action  by  and  for 

California  Women,  July  1984 
*The  Hastings  Law  Journal,  'Duty  to  the  Poor",  November  1987. 
'Labor  Heritage.  Vol.  3,  Quarterly  of  ttie  George  Meany  Memorial 

Arcfiives,  No.  2. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  Ms.  Pecot. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  members  that  there  is  a  vote  on  the  Floor. 
What  I  would  recommend  is  that  we  have  a  10-minute  break,  then 
come  right  back  and  continue.  I  apologize,  but  the  point  is,  we  have 
to  cast  a  vote. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  Towns.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Ms.  Gowens. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAT  GOWENS,  WELFARE  WARRIORS, 

MILWAUKEE,  WI 

Ms.  Gowens.  Good  morning.  I  am  Pat  Gowens  from  the  Welfare 
Warriors.  The  Welfare  Warriors  are  a  group  of  mothers  fighting  for 
the  lives  of  mothers  and  children  in  poverty.  Our  families  right 
now  are  under  siege,  by  both  the  political  system  and  the  media. 

The  welfare  reform  debate  has  been  packaged  real 
simplemindedly  to  sell  to  the  American  consumers.  The  simple- 
minded  argument  or  notion  goes  that  single  mothers  should  be  ex- 
pected to  ask  for  no  child  support  from  the  government  and/or,  if 
we  do  get  any  form  of  child  support,  and  AFDC  is  public  child  sup- 
port, if  we  receive  it,  we  should  have  to  work  it  off. 

We  make  up  5  percent  of  the  population  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  95  percent  of  the  mothers  are  not  required  to  work 
off  any  form  of  child  support,  whether  they  be  a  widow  getting 
child  support  because  the  father  is  dead  or  disabled,  or  whether 
they  are  a  divorced  woman  getting  child  support  from  a  private  fa- 
ther, or  whether  they  are  a  married  mother  getting  child  support 
for  her  children  through  her  husband.  No  one  else  is  expected  to 
work  it  off. 

I  want  to  address  four  of  the  glaring  omissions  in  this  whole  al- 
leged work  ethic  debate,  which  is  what  welfare  reform  is  being 
based  on.  First  of  all,  it  really  does  involve  the  work  ethic  but  in 
a  little  different  way.  No.  1,  mothers  are  workers,  mothers  are 
working.  Caregiving  is  work,  the  most  valuable  work  in  the  United 
States.  Someone  has  to  do  it.  It  is  foolish  to  pay  people  who  do  not 
love  children  to  do  it,  instead  of  paying  the  people  who  love  the 
children. 

In  this  welfare  reform  notion,  the  suggestion  is  that  mom,  as  a 
single,  solitary  caregiver,  should  take  on  the  role  of  breadwinning 
and  caregiving,  take  on  a  double  or  triple  work  day,  and  that  is 
going  to  increase  the  self-esteem  and  happiness  of  the  children  and 
the  mother.  Of  course,  the  truth  is,  it  can  endanger  children  to 
have  that  solitary  parent  out  of  the  home  most  of  the  time.  They 
are  already  missing  the  other  parent,  and  one  person  doing  all  the 
work  of  two  parents  is  one  person  overburdened  with  work.  The 
double  work  day  is  oppression,  not  liberation. 

The  second  area  where  the  work  ethic  is  involved  is  that  the 
workforce  is  failing  Americans.  Last  year,  we  lost  2,500  jobs  every 
single  day  of  the  year.  The  promise  that  if  you  work,  you  will  not 
be  poor  is  not  being  kept  for  Americans.  More  and  more  Americans 
are  working  full  time  and  living  in  poverty  and  below  poverty. 

It  is  interesting  that  at  a  time  when  the  workforce  least  needs 
mothers,  this  is  not  the  second  World  War.  Mothers  are  much  more 
needed  in  our  embattled  neighborhoods  and  homes  than  we  are 
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needed  in  the  workforce.  Yet,  this  is  the  time  we  are  going  to  have 
the  government  and  business  force  moms  into  the  workforce,  which 
creates  a  very  dangerous  situation.  It  gets  business  and  govern- 
ment off  the  hook,  as  far  as  creating  jobs  for  the  fathers. 

Do  you  remember  fathers?  They  have  been  sort  of  invisible  in 
this  welfare  reform  debate.  I  assume  they  are  all  on  Mars  or  some- 
thing. Actually,  fathers  are  those  guys  who  used  to  get  their  iden- 
tity and  self-esteem  by  supporting  and  providing  for  their  families. 
Now  that  government,  business,  and  the  media  are  telling  mom  she 
has  to  do  it  all  alone,  no  one  has  to  create  family  supporting  jobs. 
We  have  heard  here  today  the  need  for  family  supporting  jobs.  Cer- 
tainly fathers  need  family  supporting  jobs.  Otherwise,  they  become 
disoriented,  they  become  despairing,  displaced,  and  another  danger 
to  our  communities. 

A  third  way  the  work  ethic  is  involved  is  that  our  caregiving  gets 
more  and  more  degraded,  our  children  are  being  denied  a  child- 
hood. Our  children  are  being  denied  the  right  to  loving  caregivers. 
Our  children  are  being  carted  around  like  luggage.  The  professional 
caregivers  who  are  paid  to  care  for  the  dependent — the  aged,  the 
voung,  the  disabled — professional  caregivers'  wages  are  lower  and 
lower.  There  are  no  benefits.  The  wages  are  between  minimum  and 
6  hours.  So  again,  the  dependent  people  who  need  caregiving  are 
in  danger  in  our  communities.  When  you  are  being  cared  for  by  an 
enslaved  worker,  that  is  not  a  happy  worker. 

Finally,  the  fourth  way  the  work  ethic  is  involved  is  that  our 
country's  wealth,  as  we  have  been  hearing  so  much  rhetoric,  was 
founded  on  the  work  ethic.  That  was  the  work  ethic  of  the  unpaid, 
forced  labor  of  the  slaves  who  worked  for  hundreds  of  years,  double 
and  triple  work  days,  caregiving  and  production  work,  in  exchange 
for  some  hand-me-down  shack,  hand-me-down  clothes,  and  hand- 
me-down  food,  which,  by  the  way,  sounds  very  much  like  a  welfare 
mother's  situation  right  now. 

The  other  issue  that  has  been  omitted  in  this  whole  welfare  re- 
form debate  has  been  the  incredible  waste  of  money.  Since  1935, 
our  government  has  wasted  billions  of  dollars  on  paperwork  polic- 
ing and  fraud  detection  of  single  mothers  who  receive  this  tiny  lit- 
tle average,  in  the  United  States,  $350  check  of  child  support  for 
our  children, 

I  do  not  know  if  you  understand,  but  we,  as  welfare  mothers, 
have  to  report  every  $25  or  more  that  we  receive  under  any  situa- 
tion. This  is  an  incredible  petty  time  consuming  paperwork,  and 
millions  of  people  are  involved  in  policing  us  to  make  sure  we  do 
report  that.  The  next  month,  it  is  taken  away  from  our  child  sup- 
port check.  The  same  thing  is  true  if  we  have  a  partner. 

The  only  way  mothers  in  the  United  States  make  it  is  by 
supplementing  that  child  support  check,  either  by  working  or  by 
getting  another  partner.  If  we  get  that  other  partner,  we  nave  to 
report  it.  The  next  month,  our  food  support  is  taken  away  from  our 
children.  If  we  marry  that  partner,  the  next  month  the  child  sup- 
port check  for  our  children  is  reduced,  dollar  for  dollar  for  every 
dollar  over  poverty  that  partner  makes. 

To  enforce  these  ridiculous,  petty,  medieval  laws,  our  govern- 
ment, big  brother,  is  paying  out  billions  of  dollars  to  caseworkers 
and  fraud  detectors  to  try  and  catch  mom  in  the  felony  crime  of 
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making  it.  I  have  not  even  talked  about  the  justice  department  and 
the  criminal  system,  which  also  of  course  comes  into  gear  to 
criminalize  the  moms,  to  incarcerate  mothers  for  the  crime  of  mak- 

ir^g  it. 

Our  group  wants  to  recommend  that  we  recognize  there  is  a  child 
support  system  in  this  country  that  works.  It  was  started  in  1935, 
along  with  AFDC.  It  was  originally  one  program,  social  security 
survivors'  benefits.  It  guarantees  support  to  anv  families  with  an 
absent  parent.  Unfortunately,  it  used  to  be  whether  the  parent  was 
absent  because  of  unemployment,  because  of  death,  disability,  or 
simply  absence. 

They  divided  that  program,  in  1935,  into  those  who  had  fathers 
who  had  been  disabled  and  those  who  had  fathers  who  were  absent 
or  unemployed.  We  want  it  brought  back  together  so  that  all  de- 
pendent minors,  whether  the  father  is  in  tne  home,  out  of  the 
home,  living  or  dead,  and  eliminate  the  work  requirement  because 
that  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  that  system. 

The  strength  of  the  social  security  welfare  system  is,  there  is  no 
policing.  Mom  receives  the  benefits  for  the  children  until  the  chil- 
dren are  18.  The  only  time  mom  loses  any  benefits  is  when  her  own 
income  goes  over  $7,000  a  year,  and  it  is  a  yearly,  not  a  monthly 
thing.  Then  they  take  away  her  own  support  but  not  her  dependent 
minors. 

This  is  a  system  that  works.  We  want  to  recommend  a  guaran- 
teed family  support  program  for  all  families  in  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  since  two-thirds  of  that  penny  that  goes  to  welfare  is 
spent  on  bureaucratic  policing,  paperwork,  and  fraud  detection,  we 
would  be  saving  two-thirds  of  the  penny  by  simply  sending  the 
money  directly. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Gowens  follows:] 
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Welfare  Debate  Omits  Motherwork 

While  Business  and  Government  are  Trapped  in  Escalating 
Cycle  of  Greed  and  Dependency 

Testimony  by  Pat  Gowens,  of  the  Welfare  Warriors.  4504  N.  47.  Milwaukee.  Wi  53218  (414)444-0220 
Presented  to  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  and  Intergovernmental  Relations  (March  10.  1994) 

There  are  some  glaring  omissions  in  the  "welfare  debate."  Cowardly  leaders  and  their 
media  lap  dogs  seH  welfare  reform  as  a  "work  ethic"  issue  for  the  mostly  single  moms  who  receive 
AFDC  child  support.  Moms  ourselves  are  buying  into  the  idea  that  we  should  have  to  work  off  our 
children's  support.  WORK  is  the  issue  here,  but  not  the  simple-minded  way  it  has  been  packaged 
and  sold  to  consumer  America. 

WORK  is  involved  in  the  welfare  debate  in  four  ways: 

1)  Mothers  WORK  at  home  as  caregivers  but  are  not  recognized  as  workers  nor  paid  for  our  work. 
Popular  welfare  propaganda  forces  single  moms  into  a  double/triple  workday— with  NO  guarantee  of 
government  child  support  to  supplement  their  women 's  low  wages.  A  double  WORK  day  is 
oppression,  not  liberation.  A  double  WORK  day  for  families  with  a  lone  parent  endangers  children 
and  families. 

2)  The  WORK  force  is  failing  the  heads  of  families,  both  fathers  and  mothers.  Current  welfare 
"reform"  forces  single  mothers  to  take  any  existing  bad  jobs,  and  pretends  that  there  are  jobs  if  we 
just  get  the  training.  This  allows  both  business  and  the  government  to  continue  to  eliminate 
jobs  and  continue  to  reduce  wages  and  benefits  instead  of  creating  jobs  and  raising  wages. 
AND  By  forcing  moms  to  do  the  breadwinning  WORK  alone,  neither  business  nor  government 
have  to  create  jobs  for  fathers.  When  fathers  have  no  way  to  support  a  family,  they  lose  their 
traditional  role,  their  self-esteem  and  they  become  despairing,  displaced  and  dangerously 
disoriented. 

3)  The  WORK  of  caregiving  has  become  so  degraded  and  invisible  that  children  no  longer  have  a 
RIGHT  to  a  loving  caregiver,  nor  a  childhood.  Instead  they  are  to  be  carted  around  like  luggage  to 
institutions  and  strangers  who  are  working  under  slavery  conditions  as  underpaid  caregivers.  As 
long  as  the  WORK  of  caregiving  is  not  recognized,  all  dependent  minors,  elders  and  disabled 
people  are  in  danger.  And  all  paid  caregivers,  will  remain  underpaid  and  enslaved.  (The  Disability 
Rights  Movement  is  also  fighting  for  the  right  to  have  paid,  good  caregivers  in  their  homes  so  they 
do  not  have  to  live  in  institutions.  And  like  single  moms  they  are  fighting  for  the  right  to  WORK  — 
as  many  hours  as  they  can--  without  losing  their  government  support.) 

4)  The  traditional  U.S.  "work  ethic"  is  in  fact  basic  to  this  war  on  welfare  moms.  Our  U.S.  work 
ethic  created  our  country's  wealth.  This  work  ethic  was  based  on  the  unpaid,  forced  WORK  of 
slaves  doing  a  double/triple  work  day—  both  caregiving  work  and  other  productive  work.  Their 
"pay"  was  a  hand-me-down  shack  and  throw-away  food  and  clothes.  Sound  familiar? 

AFDC  welfare  is  a  CHILD  SUPPORT  program  created  in  1935  to  provide  for  dependent 
minors  who  do  not  have  two  parents  to  provide  for  them— either  because  a  parent  is  dead,  disabled, 
absent  or  unemployed.  Traditional  values  always  recognized  that  it  takes  at  least  two  adults  to 
maintain  a  family  physically  and  economically.  Thus  if  dad  dies  or  becomes  disabled,  the  children 
receive  Social  Security  government  support  until  they  are  18.  If  dad  divorces,  again  the  law 
mandates  that  his  children  receive  support  from  him  until  the  children  are  18.  If  dad  abandons  the 
family,  there  is  AFDC. 

Mothers  are  traditionally  "dependent"  on  someone  else  to  provide  some  of  our  dependent 
minors'  support  because  our  caregiving  work  is  not  paid/  underpaid,  and  is  time-consuming.  (The 
average  U.S.  mom  earns  under  $10,000.)  Those  rare  single  mom  who  receive  private  child  support, 
are  not  attacked  or  called  "dependent"  because  their  children  receive  support  until  18.  Nor  are  the 
widowed  single  moms  maligned  or  punished  because  her  kids  get  support— from  the  government— 
until  they  are  1 8.  Wives  are  guaranteed  support  for  their  children  until  children  become  adults.  They 
are  not  attacked  or  slandered  because  of  their  children's  dependence.  None  of  these  moms  are 
criminals  and  cheats  if  they  WORK  to  supplement  their  children's  support  Only  "welfare"  moms 
are  denied  their  children's  support  if  we  WORK. 
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The  government  has  been  wasting  billions  of  dollars  since  1935  by  insisting  on  paperwork 
policing  and  "fraud"  investigations  of  families  receiving  AFDC  child  support.  If  an  AFDC  mom 
earns  or  receives  $25  or  more  she  must  report  to  big  brother  every  month.  Then  big  brother  will 
reduce  her  children's  support  by  that  amount.  If  an  AFDC  mom  manages  to  find  another  adult  to 
help  her  with  the  children,  either  physically  or  financially,  she  must  report  to  big  brother 
immediately.  Big  brother  will  then  reduce  the  families'  food  support  if  the  other  adult  has  any 
income.  If  mom  actually  marries  the  other  adult,  big  brother  will  take  away  the  kids'  support  and 
expect  that  man  to  support  the  other  guy's  children. 

In  order  to  enforce  these  ridiculous  petty  laws,  big  brother  pays  out  billions  to  caseworkers 
and  fraud  investigators  to  catch  mom  in  the  felony  crime  of  trying  to  make  it  i.e.  supplementing  her 
tiny  $350  -  $500  AFDC  child  support  check  from  the  government 

We  must  eliminate  these  medieval,  expensive  laws  and  replace  welfare  with  a 
program  like  Social  Security  Survivor  Benefits.  But  the  new  program  must  provide  support 
for  all  children,  not  just  those  whose  dads  are  dead  or  disabled  and  have  work  quarters.  This 
new  Family  Support  Program  must,  like  Social  Security  Survivors'  Benefits,  allow  moms  to 
work  or  remarry  without  losing  any  of  their  dependents'  support,  without  monthly  paperwork 
policing,  and  without  massive  expenditures  for  bureaucratic  meddling  in  family  business. 

Large  numbers  of  children  have  come  to  receive  their  child  support  from  the  government 
instead  of  from  their  dads  because:  1)  The  workforce  has  become  less  and  less  willing  to  pay 
fathers  enough  to  stay  with  their  families  and  2)  Dad's  irresponsibility  has  been  allowed, 
promoted  and  accepted  (after  he  leaves  his  family)  while  moms  are  stigmatized  as  irresponsible 
and  scrutinized  for  "criminal"  WORK  or  new  relationships  (which  are  also  a  crime!).  Neither  of 
these  two  problems  will  be  resolved  by  "fixing  "  moms  into  selflessly  doing  both  breadwinning  and 
caregiving  WORK. 

Let's  reframe  this  welfare  debate  to  include  the  REAL  ISSUES:  the  right  of  children  to 
have  a  childhood,  the  right  of  dependent  people  to  have  loving,  paid  caregivers,  the  right  of 
Americans  to  WORK  and  receive  family-supporting  wages,  the  right  of  mothers  to  decide  when 
and  how  much  we  will  do  paid  work  around  our  families'  needs,  and  the  right  of  mothers  to 
receive  guaranteed  support  for  dependent  minors  when  we  do  paid  employment  and  when  we 
do  full-time  caregiving. 

THE  SOLUTIONS  TO  OUR  CHILD/FAMILY  SUPPORT  PROBLEMS: 

We  m\isl  force  znd  fix  BUSINESS  and  GOVERNMENT-not  insignificant  single  mom 
families  (5%  of  the  population  who  get  1/3  of  1  cent  in  taxes).  We  must  CONTROL  business  and 
government  with  laws  to  make  them: 

1)  STOP  migrating  to  areas  where  they  can  abuse  workers  and  the  Earth  (govt  /  business) 

2)  STOP  using  temporary  workers  (LTE's,  Kelly  Girls  etc.)  to  do  permanent  work  (govt  /business) 

3)  STOP  eliminating  jobs  by  turning  them  into  self-service  businesses  (govt  /business) 

4)  STOP  paying  substandard  "wages"  and  no  benefits  (govt/  business) 

5)  STOP  mandating  workers  to  do  overtime  instead  of  hiring  additional  workers  (govt/  business) 

6)  STOP  using  unnecessary,  excessive  computerization  of  jobs  (govt  /  business) 

7)  STOP  paying  caregivers  slave  wages  or  no  wages  and  no  benefits  (govt/  business) 

8)  STOP  spending  most  of  our  tax  money  on  destructive  weapons,  wars  and  the  wealthy  (govt) 
9)START  RECOGNIZING  the  rights  of  families  to  exist  (wages,  benefits,  time,  childcare, 

flextime  etc.)  (govt ) 

10)  START  providing  ALL  families  a  Guaranteed  Family  Support  without  policing  or  paperwork 
(govt) 

11)  START  raising  the  minimum  wage  and  guarantee  all  Americans  medical  care  (govt) 

12)  START  guaranteeing  all  Americans  the  right  to  WORK  (govt) 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  was  just  getting  ready  to 
interrupt.  Let  me  say,  your  entire  statement  will  be  included  in  the 
record.  If  you  could,  just  summarize  it  within  5  minutes. 

Let  me  just  say,  we  start  out  with  the  green  light,  and  when  the 
red  light  comes  on,  the  5  minutes  are  actually  up.  So  I  iust  wanted 
to  remind  you  of  that.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  included  in  the 
record.  I  say  that,  and  then  I  call  on  Ms.  Kramer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARIAN  KRAMER,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
WELFARE  RIGHTS  UNION,  lOGHLAND  PARK,  MI 

Ms.  Kramer.  I  think  I  can  say  what  I  need  to  say  in  5  minutes. 

I  want  to  greet  you.  Chairman  Towns,  and  agree  with  you  in 
your  opening  statement  that  your  subcommittee  is  the  only  com- 
mittee that  has  opened  up  the  doors  for  lower  income  and  public 
assistance  recipients  to  be  able  to  say  what  our  views  are  on  the 
programs  that  have  affected  our  lives. 

I  represent  an  organization  that  came  into  being  in  1987.  We 
came  together  from  around  the  country  because  we  wanted  to  fight 
a  program  that  ended  up  becoming  the  law  in  1988,  the  Family 
Support  Act,  which  is  a  farce.  They  always  name  these  programs, 
and  in  the  final  analysis,  they  end  up  being  an  attack  on  our  lives. 

Not  only  have  we  fought  against  slave  labor,  which  this  program 
mandated  on  a  national  level,  but  at  the  same  time,  our  organiza- 
tion has  grown  stronger  over  the  years,  not  because  we  wanted  to 
but  because  of  the  economic  situation.  The  politics  within  this  Na- 
tion has  forced  us  to  unite  together  to  be  able  to  fight  the  people 
in  Washing^n  that  are  making  the  decisions. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  people  in  Washington  end  up  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  GM,  that  is  right  there  in  the  same  State  that 
I  live  in,  or  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  that  lives  in  the  State  right  down 
the  street  from  me,  in  Highland  Park.  They  give  the  tax  breaks 
and  the  welfare  that  goes  to  the  S&L  bailouts  and  what  have  you, 
at  the  expense  of  us  all. 

We  are  living  in  a  country  that  does  not  value  children.  We  are 
living  on  an  Earth  that  has  3.5  billion  people  that  are  unemployed. 
We  have  5.9  billion  people  that  live  on  this  Earth.  I  would  say,  our 
ranks  are  growing  every  day. 

It  is  a  shame  that  we  participated  diligently  to  get  someone  elect- 
ed, like  President  Clinton,  who  rolled  in  talking  about  he  is  going 
to  end  welfare  as  we  know  it.  To  us,  who  we  say  are  the  veterans 
of  this  struggle  right  now,  and  our  ranks  are  growing  each  and 
every  day,  we  see  this  welfare  reform — be  it  in  Washington,  be  it 
in  California,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Georgia,  and  across  this  Na- 
tion—ends up  being  homelessness  and  death  in  the  streets  for  us. 

Again,  quoting  one  of  my  fellow  members  over  here,  people  like 
ourselves  end  up  being  the  professionals  in  the  field  because  we 
live  it  every  dav.  I  hate  the  fact  that  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children,  that  used  to  be  ADC,  has  to  be  attached  to  the  fact 
of  what  my  worth  is  in  accordance  to  some  man. 

ADC,  in  1935,  was  Aid  to  Dependent  Children.  In  the  1950's,  it 
became  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  but  it  has  been 
a  farce.  In  order  for  us  to  have  any  worth,  they  say  that  we  have 
to  work.  I  am  here  to  tell  this  panel,  right  here,  we  work  every  day, 
and  that  is  to  barely  survive.  What  we  need  is  a  real  job.  Inasmuch 
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as  we  are  living  in  a  country  that  does  not  need  us  to  produce  any 
more,  there  are  devices  being  created  day  in  and  day  out  to  replace 
workers. 

Therefore,  we,  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Union,  are  calling  for 
and  fighting  for,  and  educating  day  in  and  dav  out,  that  we  need 
a  guaranteed  annual  income.  If  you  want  to  talk  about  true  welfare 
reform,  then  say  let  us  dismantle  the  present  welfare  system.  Let 
us  go  for  a  guaranteed  annual  income  at  the  poverty  level,  with  a 
cost-of-living  increase  annually.  I  think  that  is  true  reform  and 
pushing  us  forward. 

There  are  two  types  of  reform.  There  is  reform  that  takes  us 
backwards,  and  there  is  reform  that  is  pushing  us  forward.  We 
want  some  revolutionary  type  of  reform  for  our  children.  You  have 
criminalized  poverty  in  here,  so  we  become  the  criminals.  Our  chil- 
dren end  up  being  the  ones  that  you  are  talking  about  creating  the 
crime  bill  for. 

Put  funds  into  helping  us  to  be  able  to  thrive  and  not  barely  sur- 
vive. If  you  are  talking  about  realistically  doing  something  for  the 
benefit  of  this  Nation,  then  you  have  to  invest  in  the  future  of  this 
Nation.  That  is  our  children.  We  hope  that  we  leave  here  today  and 
that  you  decentralize  this  type  of  hearing.  Take  it  from  the  Hill. 

I  want  to  leave  one  thing  with  you.  I  know  you  asked  earlier 
whether  or  not  the  Congresswoman  would  support  the  question  of 
subsidizing  private  business.  If  I  was  here,  I  think  the  order  of  pri- 
ority would  be  to  subsidize  the  individual  first,  and  that  would  be 
with  a  guaranteed  annual  income.  When  you  look  at  the  question 
of  economics,  if  we  have  a  guaranteed  annual  income  to  bring  all 
of  us  up  and  out  of  poverty,  then  the  economy  gets  to  be  subsidized. 
You  do  not  come  in  the  door  backwards.  We  are  going  to  come  in 
frontwards. 

So  we  want  a  guaranteed  annual  income.  We  are  not  supporting 
any  of  these  welfare  reforms  out  today,  because  thev  end  up  attack- 
ing our  living  standards.  It  means  death  for  us  and  genocide  in  the 
streets.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Kramer  follows:] 
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Greetings  Chairman  To«mes,  committee  members,  friends,  fellow 
panelists,  staff  and  partners  in  the  struggle  for  economic  justice. 
I  am  Marian  Kramer,  President  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Union, 
a  national  membership  orgemization  of  survivors  of  the  present 
welfare  system  (AFDC)  and  other  public  assistance  programs  and 
their  supporters.  I  am  honored  to  bring  their  collective  voices  to 
you  today  and  I  am  pleased  that  for  a  change,  our  presence  has  been 
encouraged  and  an  opportunity  provided  for  us  to  be  heard  —  for  we 
are  the  true  welfare  experts. 

On  June  30,  1987,  on  the  21st  birthday  of  the  Welfare  Rights 
movement,  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Union  (NWRU)  was  formed.  We 
came  from  across  the  nation  —  from  Michigan  to  Texas,  from  New 
York  to  California  —  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of 
social  justice  for  ALL  the  members  of  our  society,  particularly 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  building  of  this  nation  yet,  been 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this  nation.  According  to  one  of  our 
members  "the  current  tielfare  systea  destroys  fasilies  by  keeping 
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the  husband  and  father  out  of  the  household,  penalizes  the  parents 
[who  are]  trying  to  trork  theaselves  out  of  tielfare  and  punishes 
people  —  BSPECIALLY  TBB  CHIUUIEN  —  for  being  poor."  In  effect, 
current  welfare  policies  punish  all  kinds  of  families  by  denying 
the  kind  of  monetary  support  they  need  to  feed  and  clothe  their 
children  particularly  families  headed  by  women. 

All  people  should  have  adequate  income,  whether  from  benefits 
or  from  jobs  that  pay  enough  to  live  on,  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
so  that  no  one  in  this  nation  need  live  in  poverty-.  All  people 
should  be  able  to  live  a  life  of  dignity  with  full  freedom  and 
respect  for  human  rights.  All  low-income  people  and  public 
assistance  recipients  —  victims  of  poverty  —  should  enjoy  a  fair 
and  open  system  which  guarantees  the  full  protection  of  the  US 
Constitution.  All  victims  of  poverty  must  participate  directly  in 
the  formation  of  decisions  affecting  our  lives.  All  women  who  want 
to  work  outside  the  home  should  have  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  wage 
that  will  allow  them  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  their  feuoilies.  We 
also  respect  the  right  of  all  women  who  choose  to  stay  in  the  home 
and  nurture  their  children.  They  should  be  fully  supported  in 
their  task  for  the  important  contribution  they  are  making  to 
society.  If  we  value  and  compensate  women  for  caring  for  other 
families'  children,  the  same  value  should  be  place  on  them  caring 
for  their  own. 

Yet,  we  as  recipients  of  welfare  are  vilified,  blamed  for 
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expressing  our  need  and  asking  for  help  for  our  children,  looked 
dotm  on  by  caseworkers  and  their  supervisors  who  have  jobs  because 
of  our  poverty  —  and  offered  limited  benefits  in  a  brutal  system 
that  sends  sour  jobs  across  the  borders  and  overseas,  rips  our 
families  apart  then  punishes  us  for  not  having  "intact"  families. 
Poverty  is  America  on  American  crime.  Our  members  say,  Let  us  do 
the  crime  before  we  do  the  time.  Surely,  as  Martin  Luther  King 
said,  poverty  is  the  greatest  violence. 

According  to  the  US  Census  Bureau,  about  300,000  more  children 
fell  into  poverty  between  1991  and  1992  —  yet  it  is  "not  a 
significant  increase"  at  least  not  statistically.  Imagine  your 
feelings  if  it  were  the  pain  and  suffering  of  your  children  that 
was  so  easily  dismissed 1  If  it  is  ever  mentioned  in  these  ivory 
towers,  it  is  usually  framed  as  a  result  of  the  immorality  of 
certain  people  (read  women  of  color)  —  despite  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  people  in  the  US  who  are  poor  are  white,  and  that  according 
to  an  analysis  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  the  poverty  increase 
%nis  in  two-parent  and  single  parent  male-headed  households. 

There  are  5.5  billion  people  on  this  earth  aitd  3.9  billion  of 
us  unemployed  —  we  all  work  every  day,  if  f#e  are  alive.  There  are 
over  34  to  38  million  people  i^o  are  unemployed  in  the  United 
States.  US  businesses  slash  2,000  more  jobs  each  day,  30%  higher 
than  the  pace  set  in  September  1992.  To  quote  USA  Today  (10/1/93), 
"Two-thirds  of  the  55  economists  surveyed  by  USA  Today/CNBC  this 
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week  predicted  large  companies  will  continue  to  eliminate  jobs 
through  1994."  President  Clinton  himself  stated  in  the  same 
article,  "Jobs  will  be  lost.  We  all  will  profit  in  the  long  run  by 
getting  rid  of  them.  But  the  next  two  or  three  years  will  be 
extremely  difficult."  We  have  family  members  in  all  occupations  — 
auto  workers,  steel  workers,  teachers,  others  —  who  have  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  massive  layoffs  of  the  1980s.  The  President's 
two  or  three  years  have  already  been  our  decade  and  the  inhumane 
proposals  coming  from  all  comers  of  Capitol  Hill,  demanding  "two 
years  and  off"  for  welfare  recipients  is  clearly  not  a  solution  — 
but  a  death  sentence  for  thousands  of  your  constituents. 

A  recent  survey  released  by  the  Second  Harvest  Pood  Bank 
Network  reported  that  their  member  agencies  and  their  members 
served  about  4  million  unduplicated  homeless  persons  in  the  past 
year.  While  so-called  "experts"  argue  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
number,  the  fact  is  that  there  have  been  no  significant  programs  to 
produce  quality,  affordable  housing  —  certainly  none  from  the 
federal  level  —  and  the  President's  budget  even  proposes  to  move 
a  portion  of  the  HUD  budget  to  space  exploration.  We  who  «rork 
directly  with  people  living  in  the  streets,  doubled  up,  in  shelters 
and  fight  to  keep  more  people  from  the  streets,  fimly  believe  that 
these  numbers  are  too  low.  We  do  know  for  certain  that  the  numbers 
are  too  many  to  waste  so  much  of  our  nation's  resources  arguing 
over  the  count  rather  than  providing  services,  support,  compassion, 
and  housing.  Now  that  the  cold  war  is  over,  our  defense  budget  has 
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increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  level  of  poverty  has  risen,  yet 
social  and  human  service  programs  to  protect  its  victims  have 
decreased. 

True  welfare  reform  requires  universal  health  care.  We  are 
told  that  health  care  reform  is  a  priority  in  this  nation.  A 
December  study  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  found  that  a 
single  payer  health  system  such  as  that  proposed  in  HR  1200,  the 
McDermott-Conyers-Wellstone  bill,  would  save  $114  to  $175  billion 
annually  while  immediately  extending  coverage  to  every  American. 
CBO  said  savings  are  expected  to  increase  over  time  by  $4-5  billion 
a  year.  Administrative  savings  alone  under  HR1200  are  expected  to 
be  between  $50  and  $100  billion.  HR  1200  savings  are  greater  than 
those  generated  by  any  other  health  care  plan  evaluated  by  CBO. 
(excerpt  by  Rep  Jim  McDermott,  D,  WA,  as  reported  in  American 
Health  Security  News.  202-226-2621)  Yet  Congress  is  debating 
plans  that  not  only  don't  offer  universal  coverage  but  continue  to 
secure  profits  to  the  insurance  companies. 

We  are  living  in  a  society  where  increasing  numbers  of  people 
will  never  «K}rk  because  of  the  technological  advances  that  serve  to 
replace  workers.  The  thrust  is  not  for  labor-saving  but  of  labor- 
replacing  devices.  Major  corporations  talk  about  improving  their 
profitability  and  show  significant  grovrth  while  announcing  massive 
layoffs  of  thousands  of  loyal  hard-working  employees.  This  is 
progress?  There  are  automobiles  being  produced  without  human  hands 
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or  humans  being  in  any  way  involved  in  the  final  product.  We  know 
that  homes  can  be  produced  on  the  assembly  line  in  matters  of 
minutes  —  although  it  does  take  Habitat  for  Humanity  3  days  —  yet 
homelessness  continues  to  increase.  We  have  the  ability  in  just 
one  state  alone  -  California  -  to  produce  enough  food  for  the 
entire  world.  Still  millions  of  kids  are  hungry  in  America 
according  to  the  Food  Research  and  Action  Center's  study  on 
childhood  hunger. 

Yet,  we  see  people  at  the  helm,  in  Washington,  DC,  who  are 
coming  out  with  antiquated  notions  and  rhetoric  that  AFDC /welfare 
participation  should  be  limited  to  t%«)  years;  that  there  should  be 
a  cap  on  family  size;  that  pregnant  teenagers  should  be  sent  home 
to  poverty  or  forced  into  marriage;  people  should  be  fingerprinted 
when  they  admit  their  poverty  and  need  for  help  by  applying  for 
public  assistance;  that  bounty  hiinters  should  be  hired  to  find  the 
fathers  of  children  to  make  them  pay;  that  the  vast  majority  of 
children  living  in  poverty  should  be  put  in  orphanages  because  the 
parents  are  incapable  of  raising  their  children,  or,  according  to 
the  Administration's  budget  goals,  irresponsible  for  even  having 
them.  These  barely  veiled  allegations  of  immorality  are  coming 
from  the  saae  people  who  would  turn  around  and  reward  the  S&L 
bailouts  with  taxpayers  dollars,  pay  to  bail  out  General  Motors  and 
give  more  tax  breaks  and  loopholes  to  the  rich.  Yet  they  refuse  to 
invest  in  our  future  -  our  children  -  preferring  instead  to  condemn 
us  to  death  for  our  misfortune.   It  is  said  that  our  children  are 
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having  too  many  children  but  we  are  still  fighting  to  ensure  that 
they  have  information  and  resources  to  ensure  the  true  right  to 
choice.  We  do  not  want  to  soften  these  words  for  we  have  seen  the 
result  of  the  early  wave  of  these  proposals  in  waiver  states  such 
as  Michigan,  California  and  a  growing  number  of  states  -  and  their 
end  result  is  death  or  a  living  hell  that  is  even  worse  than 
welfare. 

True  welfare  reform  means  first  of  all,  that  everyone  must  be 
up  and  out  of  poverty  now.  We  stand  firm  on  the  fact  that  the 
present  welfare  system  cannot  be  reformed  —  it  needs  to  be 
abolished  and  replaced  with  a  guaranteed  annual  income  with  an 
annual  cost  of  living  increase.  Couple  it  with  universal  health 
care,  administered  by  the  federal  government.  Add  guaranteed 
housing  as  a  constitutional  right  and  free  education,  from  birth  to 
death.  We  should  be  able  to  thrive  and  not  merely  survive.  We 
encourage  this  committee  to  stand  firm  and  join  the  struggle  on  our 
side.  We  are  fighting  for  the  future  of  our  children  and  the 
elimination  of  poverty  in  our  nation  and  this  is  the  first  step. 
Only  20%  of  households  have  children  today,  according  to  an 
analysis  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  but  they  are  100%  of  this 
nation's  future.  Welfare  reform  is  first  and  foremost  a  children's 
issue.  We  know  you  have  heard  much  of  this  before...  what  is 
different  now  is  that  you  have  the  power  and  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  know  that  "bad  luck"  creates  individual 
poverty,  but  public  policy  sustains  it.   We  urge  you  to  lend  your 
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supp)ort  to  our  efforts  to  move  up  and  out  of  poverty  now,  for  it  is 
only  in  ending  poverty  —  not  by  hiding  or  killing  off  the  poor  — 
that  we  can  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  ensure  true  national 
security  by  ending  welfare  as  we  know  it. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  your  testi- 
mony. 

Before  I  get  started,  almost  every  witness  has  referred  to  wel- 
fare, in  its  present  form,  as  a  form  of  slavery.  Do  you  consider  wel- 
fare a  new  form  of  slavery?  This  is  something  that  was  said  by  al- 
most every  one  of  you,  in  one  form  or  another. 

Ms.  Neal.  Yes.  I  am  saying  this  because  an  oppressed  people  are 
enslaved  people.  Is  that  clear? 

Mr.  Towns.  Yes. 

Ms.  Kramer.  I  am  saying  it  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
brought  pr6grams  out,  even  since  the  Johnson  administration  it 
started  emerging,  and  said  that  we  must  work.  Even  under  the 
Reagan  administration,  they  started  implementing  workfare,  where 
a  recipient  was  forced  to  work  off  their  welfare  grants.  We  have 
been  used  as  tools  in  the  game  to  bring  down  the  living  standard 
of  the  whole  working  class.  If  you  bring  welfare  payments  up  to  a 
guaranteed  annual  income,  then  everybody  has  to  go  up  in  this  Na- 
tion. So,  yes,  we  are  slaves.  We  are  modem  day  slaves. 

Ms.  GowENS.  In  fact,  right  now,  there  is  talk  all  over  the  United 
States — I  come  from  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  most  terroristic  States 
right  now  against  single-mother  families.  Besides  forcing  and  man- 
dating moms  to  work  off  this  tiny  little  child  support  check  that  we 
get,  there  is  also  talk  about  creating  mandatory  community  service 
work  for  single  mothers. 

The  only  other  group  of  people  in  the  United  States  being  forced 
into  mandatory  community  service  work  are  prisoners.  We  are  com- 
parable to  prisoners,  without  having  been  convicted  of  a  crime.  We 
are  comparable  to  slaves.  We  never  make  enough  to  get  more  than 
the  hand-me-down  shack,  hand-me-down  food,  hand-me-down 
clothes,  while  we  are  doing  a  double  and  triple  work  day.  I  think 
that  is  comparable  to  slavery. 

Ms.  Neal.  Greorgia  has  received  a  waiver  to  implement  that  pro- 
gram. They  will  be  doing  pilot  programs  around  the  counties. 

Ms.  Amadi.  My  position  on  the  work  program  is  that  working  off 
your  check  is  not  the  answer.  It  is  not  helping  you  to  support  vour 
family.  If  you  are  going  to  work  for  a  check,  you  might  as  well  not 
have  any  income  at  all.  You  are  going  to  pay  someone  else  to  do 
that  job,  and  you  are  going  to  give  them  a  living  wage,  you  are 
going  to  give  them  the  heafth  benefits  and  everything.  If  we  have 
to  work,  those  jobs  should  give  us  the  same  thing.  We  want  good 
jobs.  We  want  good  pay,  too. 

Ms.  GowENS.  One  of  the  things  that  we  need,  as  a  Nation,  is 
guaranteed  child  care,  which  everyone  also  talks  about.  We  have 
to  have  permission  to  have  either  nonmothers  or  mothers  provide 
that  child  care.  It  seems  very  shortsighted  to  suggest  that  the  only 
providers  of  child  care  can  be  those  people  who  are  strangers  to  our 
children, 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  move  along.  Ms.  Amadi,  I  think  it  was  you 
who  said  that  welfare-to-work  programs  are  used  as  a  threat,  but 
most  welfare  recipients  want  to  work.  Is  the  threat  to  challenge  the 
recipient  or  to  satisfy  the  public? 

Ms.  Amadi.  The  program  that  I  worked  in,  I  am  going  to  be  very 
honest  with  you,  a  lot  of  these  programs  are  geared  to  fail.  We  are 
going  to  provide  the  funds  to  provide  the  training.  We  are  going  to 
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provide  the  funds  to  provide  the  language  skills.  Then  when  it 
comes  to  getting  the  jobs,  there  are  no  jobs  for  the  recipients. 

When  I  was  working,  a  lot  of  times  we  would  have  employment 
workshops.  They  would  come  in  and  say,  "Put  your  name  on  a  list. 
Goya  has  opened  up  a  factory  in  Brooklyn,  and  we  are  going  to  em- 
ploy people  paying  them  $10  an  hour.  These  students  signed  up 
for  it,  and  it  never  happened.  It  never  happened.  Who  are  they 
fooling?  Are  you  fooling  us,  that  we  are  going  to  get  these  Jobs,  and 
they  do  not  materialize  as  time  goes  on?  Or  are  you  foohng  your- 
self, saying,  'We  put  something  out  there,  and  the  people  did  not 
take  it  ?  We  are  ready  to  take  anything  that  is  going  to  give  us  a 
good  earning  income  to  take  care  of  our  families. 

Ms.  Kramer.  Sir,  I  just  want  to  add  that  we  have  the  EDGE  pro- 
gram in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Towns.  Tell  me  about  that. 

Ms.  Kramer.  It  is  a  farce.  All  these  training  programs  that  you 
are  putting  funding  into  are  creating  contracts  for  overnight  train- 
ing groups  that  come  up,  and  we  end  up  being  the  pawns  in  the 
process.  I  have  enough  training  certificates  to  probably  put  wall- 
paper up  in  here,  but  I  do  not  have  a  job,  because  my  jobs  have 
been  eliminated.  I  am  a  paralegal,  and  I  think  I  am  more  qualified 
than  a  lot  of  folks  up  here  in  Washington  to  do  the  job  that  you 
are  doing.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  going  for  your  job,  but  if  nec- 
essary, I  will. 

The  EDGE  program  does  that.  They  say  they  are  going  to  help 
people  to  get  a  GED  for  a  nonexistent  job.  What  has  happened  in 
the  EDGE  program  is  that  they  claim  they  do  not  have  enough  sta- 
tistics at  this  point  to  say  whether  or  not  the  program  is  not  work- 
ing. 

In  Michigan,  we  have  the  Michigan  Opportunities  Skill  Training 
Job,  all  these  elaborate  names.  At  the  same  time,  Michigan  just 
eliminated  105,000  people  on  general  assistance.  Their  own  statis- 
tics are  coming  out  every  day  saying  that  the  workfare  program 
that  came  out  of  Washington  has  not  worked.  That  did  not  come 
from  us.  We  have  been  saying  that  since  1980.  It  is  not  working. 
The  EDGE  program  and  all  the  rest  of  them  are  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  overnight  training  components  to  come  about  and  say  that 
they  are  training  us  for  nonexistent  jobs. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  ask  you,  Ms.  Growens,  because  my  time  has 
expired.  In  Wisconsin,  a  State  that  will  opt  out  of  the  welfare  busi- 
ness in  5  years,  it  is  my  understanding,  what  do  you  think  is  likely 
to  happen  to  the  recipients  who  are  unable  to  obtain  a  job  within 
that  5-year  period.  What  will  happen  to  them? 

Ms.  GowENS.  Some  mothers  are  saying  that  we  are  going  to  take 
to  the  streets.  They  are  recommending  that  the  folks  voting  for  it 
lock  their  two-car  garages  and  lock  their  homes  up.  Some  women, 
of  course,  are  suggesting  that  we  are  going  to  continue  to  fight  for 
a  guaranteed  family  support  for  all  of  our  dependent  minors.  Obvi- 
ously, there  would  be  incredible  chaos.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
men  in  power  right  now  can  make  something  happen  in  1999.  We 
will  wait  and  see. 

Our  work  program  in  Wisconsin  was  just  studied  and  proven  by 
the  university  to  be  a  failure.  So  government  defunded  the  univer- 
sity group  that  did  the  study.  It  showed  that  as  many  mothers- 
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were  getting  iobs  without  the  program,  who  never  went  through 
any  of  these  little  6  and  12-weeks  training,  as  were  getting  jobs 
through  it.  Across  the  board,  the  mothers  remained  in  poverty  once 
they  got  off  the  grant.  That  is  the  problem.  We  are  not  talking 
about  getting  out  of  poverty.  We  are  talking  about  getting  away 
from  supporting  children  with  a  child  support  check  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Towns.  My  time  has  expired.  I  now  yield  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  would  yield  to  Mr.  Mica.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
he  is  my  ranking  member  here. 

Mr.  Mica.  You  have  just  observed  some  power  politics.  I  main- 
tain my  position  of  ranking  member  here,  and  I  thank  you  for 
yielding.  Mr.  Schiff,  you  are  very  kind.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are 
kind,  too. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  what  Ms.  Amadi  and  Ms.  Neal 
had  to  say  about  their  circumstances.  You  cannot  help  but  feel  the 
pain  of  the  experience  that  you  have  been  through  as  a  member  of 
the  panel.  The  other  ladies  here  spoke  to  all  the  deficits  and  the 
programs.  They  are  a  farce,  and  they  degrade  people,  cause  them 
to  go  through  all  kinds  of  hoops. 

I  have  looked  at  the  problem.  I  am  a  new  Member  of  Congress, 
and  I  do  come  from  a  business  background.  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question.  Who  pays  for  all  these  government  programs?  The  Fed- 
eral Government;  is  that  correct? 

What  is  the  source  of  that  revenue? 

Ms.  GowENS.  We  all  pay  taxes.  We  think  our  taxes  should  start 
going  to  the  people  instead  of  to  the  wealthy  businesses  and  to  the 
Pentagon. 

Mr.  Mica.  The  people  that  are  paying  taxes  are  people  that  have 
a  real  job  in  the  private  sector  or  a  business  activity. 

Ms.  Kramer.  I  disagree  because  of  the  fact  that  those  people  who 
are  able  to  have  a  job  get  more  deductions  for  their  children  than 
we  could  ever  imagine. 

Now,  look.  I  created,  on  the  back  of  slavery,  a  lot  of  wealth  in 
this  country.  On  our  backs,  as  far  as  the  slavery  that  we  are  par- 
ticipating in  now,  we  are  creating  more  wealth  for  this  society  than 
the  people  that  you  claim.  They  get  the  tax  breaks.  GM  gets  wel- 
fare on  my  back. 

Mr.  Mica.  You  can  come  up  here  and  pontificate  about  what  has 
been  done,  but  the  goal  is  to  give  Ms.  Neal  and  Ms.  Amadi  an  op- 
portunity for  themselves  and  tneir  children.  We  go  through  this  ex- 
ercise here,  but  really  look  at  it.  The  only  people  that  are  really 
paying  into  the  system — and  if  you  are  paying,  you  are  earning 
some  legitimate  income  in  the  private  sector  primarily.  The  rest  is 
all  a  transfer.  If  it  is  coming  from  government,  it  is  being  paid  for 
in  real  taxes. 

What  these  ladies  asked  for  here  is  a  piece  of  the  American 
dream.  They  wanted  a  real  job. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Did  you  have  a  job?  Was  your  job  a 
government  job  or  program  that  ran  out  in  September  1993? 

Ms.  Amadi.  It  was  a  city  funded. 

Mr.  Mica.  The  problem  with  this  is,  when  the  money  runs  out, 
then  the  job  runs  out.  We  can  keep  creating  these,  and  you  can 
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keep  taking  from  that  base  of  taxpayers,  but  what  we  need  to  do 
is  let  them  have  a  Hving  wage  in  a  real  job.  I  do  not  Hke  nec- 
essarily the  forced  welfare,  workfare  approach.  But  if  they  had  a 
job  in  the  private  sector,  earning  a  living  wage,  thev  could  be  pay- 
ing taxes  and  contributing.  Then  we  would  nave  the  resources  to 
take  care  of  those  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves. 

Ms.  Pecot.  Mr.  Mica,  if  you  would  flip  through  some  of  my  lit- 
erature and  read  the  myths  and  lies  about  welfare,  you  would  see 
that  60  percent  of  all  AFDC  recipients  have  jobs  within  1  year,  and 
the  other  30  percent  get  a  job  within  3  years.  Which  means  that 
every  AFDC  mom  works.  Because  of  women's  inequality  in  this  so- 
ciety, when  they  lose  that  job  because  of  some  reason,  they  are 
forced  to  use  unemployment.  It  has  always  been  a  poor  woman's 
unemployment.  I  have  had  10  jobs,  and  I  have  been  on  20  years. 

We  want  to  know  how  come  the  rich  in  this  country  are  not  pay- 
ing taxes.  Do  not  put  the  burden  on  taxpayers  any  longer.  We  sub- 
sidize their  yachts.  They  pay  no  damned  taxes  in  this  country,  and 
yet  you  are  talking  about  subsidizing  them  some  more?  The  rich 
are  getting  rich  and  the  poor  are  getting  poor.  Do  not  divide  us. 
Poor  women  on  welfare  are  like  poor  workers  in  the  workforce.  We 
are  getting  poorer,  and  we  are  dying  out  there  in  those  streets. 

We  are  tired  of  our  tax  dollars  going  straight  up  to  the  wealthy, 
propertied  people.  If  you  would  tax  them,  we  would  have  some 
money  for  everybody  in  this  country.  Let  us  be  realistic.  Do  your 
research.  Do  your  education,  and  then  you  can  come  back  at  us. 

Ms.  Kramer.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to  get  here,  and  we  pay  your 
salary.  That  is,  sir 

Mr.  Mica.  Let  me  respond,  if  I  may 

Mr.  Towns.  Hold  on  a  minute.  One  second.  Let  me  say  this. 

Mr.  Mica.  Let  me  respond,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Towns.  First  of  all,  let  us  try  to  make  certain  that  we  all 
can  be  heard. 

Mr.  Mica.  Yes,  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Towns.  If  we  can  have  one  respond  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Kramer.  That  is,  sir 

Mr.  Mica.  Excuse  me,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Kramer.  Sir,  I  think  I- 


Mr.  Mica.  Excuse  me  ma'am. 

Ms.  Kramer.  Excuse  me,  sir.  That  is,  I  think  you  have  subsidized 
the  S&Ls  enough.  I  think  you  have  subsidized  everybody.  It  is  time 
for  you  to  subsidize  us. 

Mr.  Towns.  Ms.  Kramer.  Ms.  Kramer.  He  has  the  time. 

Mr.  Mica.  The  other  lady,  Ms. 

Ms.  Pecot.  Ms.  Pecot,  yes.  I  was  wondering  why  you  were  sepa- 
rating me  from  the  other  two.  I  am  on  welfare,  too. 

Mr.  Mica  [continuing].  Made  a  particular  statement  which  I 
would  like  to  respond  to.  The  Congress  tried  the  logic  that  you 
said.  You  used  the  yachts.  In  1991,  I  g^ess  it  was,  Mr.  Bush  and 
the  Congress  went  along  with  taxing  yachts.  They  put  a  10  percent 
tax  on  yachts.  Please  listen  to  this.  What  happened  was,  we  put 
40,000  people  out  of  paving  jobs.  We  almost  lost  the  yacht  industry. 
I  come  from  a  State,  Florida,  that  produces  these.  Even  within  my 
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district,  a  number  of  people  were  put  out  of  jobs  by  those  additional 
taxes. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  you  have  to  encourage  the  creation  of  real 
jobs  and  give  at  least  some  of  the  people  who  are  on  welfare  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  living  wage.  I  am  not  talking  about  subsidizing 
the  business.  I  am  talking  about  subsidizing  the  individuals.  You 
know  you  cannot  make  it  right  now  on  $4.25  an  hour.  What  they 
are  going  to  give  you  as  an  alternative,  ladies,  is  to  run  through 
all  these  hoops.  That  deprives  you  of  all  your  independence  in  the 
process. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  we  ought  to  look  at  a  different  approach. 
It  has  not  worked  in  making  you  go  through  all  these  programs. 
Where  you  encourage  real  job  creation,  then  you  create  opportunity 
for  these  ladies  or  anyone  who  is  on  welfare.  That  is  my  point. 

I  am  trying  to  reach  the  same  goal  you  are,  and  that  is  to  fulfill 
the  American  dream. 

Ms.  Pecot.  Clinton  just  had  his  jobs  summit.  Business  after 
business  said  that  we  are  downsizing,  and  because  of  automation 
and  electronics,  we  do  not  need  a  large  workforce.  If  you  are  talk- 
ing about  giving  us  a  computer  in  our  homes  that  can  be  hooked 
up  nationally  and  internationally,  fine.  But  all  of  the  workforce 
needs  that.  If  you  want  to  put  us  to  work,  we  say  we  have  to  put 
the  rest  of  America  to  work,  too.  Why  is  this  concentration  on  a 
group  that  is  1  percent  of  the  budget.  The  taxpayers  sent  us  here 
to  ask  you,  where  is  the  other  99  percent  going?  Fraud  in  the  mili- 
tary is  unheard  of,  much  more  than  any  mother  could  ever  fraud. 
Why  aren't  we  attacking  them? 

Mr.  Mica.  What  do  you  think  about  the  proposal  by  the  adminis- 
tration? On  the  table  is  a  plan  to  treat  AFDC,  SSI,  and  food  stamps 
as  taxable  income.  This  is  what  is  coming  out  here.  I  am  trying  to 
get  you  to  where  you  can  have  a  private  wage  in  a  real  job.  All  this 
does  not  make  any  difference  if  you  do  not  have  a  job  in  the  private 
sector  that  pays  a  living  wage.  That  is  what  we  have  to  work  for. 
The  rest  is  going  to  be  another  government  program.  When  the 
money  runs  out,  the  program  will  run  out. 

Ms.  Gowens.  We  all  agree  that  we  want  jobs  that  pay  living 
wages,  but  50  percent  of  Americans  by  the  year  2000  are  going  to 
be  in  temporary  service  jobs,  part  time,  fi*eelance.  There  are  not  the 
jobs. 

Our  government  needs  to  begin  to  scrutinize,  force,  and  fix  the 
business  place  in  the  corporate  world,  the  way  they  are  going  to  try 
to  fix  mom.  I  have  12  suggestions  on  how  to  change  the  business 
world  so  that  they  will  begin  to  be  mandated  to  stop  leaving  the 
country,  stop  turning  everything  into  self-service,  stop  using  man- 
datory overtime  and  $6  an  hour  jobs,  stop  using  poor  people  to 
bring  the  wages  down  as  far  as  possible. 

Of  course,  we  can  create  enough  private  business  jobs  in  this 
country  for  Americans,  and  we  can  promise  that  we  have  a  right 
to  work.  Americans  do  not  have  a  right  to  work  any  more  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  have  that  right.  We  are  here  saying,  we  want 
the  ri^t  to  work.  But  in  the  meantime,  this  is  the  real  world.  Our 
children  need  to  live.  We  need  to  have  a  supplement  to  those  jobs. 
We  need  support  for  our  dependent  people  in  this  Nation,  and  we 
can  afford  it. 
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Mr.  Towns.  I  tried  not  to  interrupt,  but  the  gentleman's  time  has 
long  expired. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  it. 

Congressman  Sanders. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  people  who  have  made  such  impressive  testimony  im- 
derstand  that  unfortunately,  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  poor  people  very 
often  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  come  forward  and  make  their 
point.  I  appreciate  very  much  Mr.  Towns  allowing  us  to  hear  ideas 
that  we  should  be  hearing  a  lot  more  of. 

Let  me  just  say  the  following.  I  think  some  of  the  testimony  that 
you  have  given  touches  on  issues  of  enormous  consequence.  The  at- 
tack on  welfare  recipients  is  a  small  part  of  the  overall  problem, 
and  I  think  you  have  beg^n  to  address  that. 

Despite  what  my  friend,  Mr.  Mica,  says,  I  think  the  point  that 
you  have  made  is  that  it  is  not  just  welfare  recipients  who  are 
hurting,  but  the  working  class  of  America  is  in  deep  distress  right 
now.  I  think  we  all  know  that  real  wages  for  working  people  have 
declined  significantly  in  the  last  20  years.  People  are  working 
longer  hours  for  lower  wages.  We  know  that  millions  of  jobs  have 
gone  to  desperate  third- world  countries,  and  that  is  what  NAFTA 
was  about. 

There  was  a  piece  in  the  Washington  Post  the  other  day,  and  I 
do  not  know  if  you  saw  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  they  talked  about 
the  increase  of  productivity.  Many  of  our  big  business  people  and 
our  government  leaders  say,  "We  need  greater  productivity."  The 
American  worker  is  now  much  more  productive.  Do  you  know 
where  the  increased  wealth  is  going?  It  is  not  going  to  the  worker; 
their  wages  are  remaining  stagnant.  It  is  going  to  the  bosses  and 
to  the  people  who  own  the  system. 

I  think  the  challenge  we  face  is  that  in  a  global  economy,  where 
capital  can  fly  all  over  the  world,  clearly  companies  are  not  going 
to  pay  American  workers  decent  wages  when  they  can  hire  people 
in  China  or  in  Mexico  for  $1  an  hour.  That  is  a  basic  problem,  and 
we  have  to  deal  with  that  problem.  I  am  afraid  neither  the  Demo- 
cratic or  the  Republican  party  is  dealing  with  it,  which  is  why  I  am 
proud  to  tell  you,  I  am  an  independent,  a  progressive  independent. 

One  of  the  things  we  want  to  bring  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
think  many  of  these  women  have  made  the  point,  how  come  so 
much  attention  is  going  on  welfare  and  yet  very  little  attention  is 
being  paid  to  those  corporations  that  are  throwing  people  out  and 
running  to  China  or  to  Mexico.  What  about  the  morality  of  that  de- 
cision? What  about  Nike  sneakers  in  Oregon  going  to  South  Korea 
and  then  going  to  another  country  because  wages  in  South  Korea 
were  too  high?  We  do  not  hear  a  lot  of  media  attention  focused  on 
that. 

I  think  the  answer,  by  the  way,  and  you  hit  on  that  also,  is  that 
there  is  an  effort  to  divide  American  working  people.  Sometimes  we 
do  it  by  attacking  gay  people — ^that  is  a  good  way  to  attack  peo- 
ple— or  minority  people,  but  welfare  people  work  pretty  well  as  a 
way  to  focus  attention  on  and  divide  a  vulnerable  population.  We 
do  not  attack  corporate  America,  but  we  attack  the  people  down 
below. 
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Let  me  tell  you  what  some  of  us  in  this  Congress  are  trying  to 
do.  For  a  start,  we  agree  with  you  that  we  need  to  create  real  jobs. 
I  wish  Mr.  Mica  were  right;  he  is  not.  The  private  sector  is  not  cre- 
ating jobs  in  any  numbers,  which  pay  people  real  wages.  I  forgot 
who  said  it,  but  one  of  you  said  that  the  new  jobs  that  are  being 
created  are  often  temporary,  part  time,  low  wage  jobs.  That  is  not 
going  to  work  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  goal  of  getting  people  off 
welfare  and  into  real  jobs. 

At  the  least,  what  we  need  now  is  a  major  jobs  bill  in  this  coun- 
try. Some  of  us  are  working  on  a  $60  billion  jobs  bill  to  put  people 
to  work  at  decent  wages,  doing  meaningful  work.  God  knows  there 
is  enough  work  to  be  done  in  America,  and  we  should  be  putting 
people  to  work  at  real  wages,  doing  real  work,  building  our  infra- 
structure, both  our  human  needs  and  the  needs  of  our  kids  and  the 
needs  of  our  cities  and  the  needs  of  our  infrastructure. 

Second  of  all,  we  think  that  a  $4.25  minimum  wage  is  an  absurd- 
ity. People  working  at  that  wage  are  falling  further  and  further 
into  poverty.  Some  of  us  are  supporting  a  minimum  wage  of  $5.50 
an  hour. 

Third,  later  on  today,  the  Black  Caucus  and  the  Progressive  Cau- 
cus are  bringing  forth  a  budget — it  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would 
like  it  to  go — that  is  going  to  call  for  a  cut  in  military  spending  and 
redirecting  that  money  here  in  the  United  States.  I  think  some 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  President  have  to  answer  to  the 
fact  that  we  spend  $100  billion  a  year,  defending  Europe  and  Asia 
against  a  nonexistent  enemy.  Do  you  know  what  $100  billion 
brought  home  can  do,  in  terms  of  rebuilding  our  economy  and  put- 
ting people  to  work  at  real  wages? 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make,  and  you  have  already  touched  on 
it  in  a  very  articulate  way,  is  that  during  the  last  20  years — of 
course,  the  media  does  not  talk  about  this,  you  understand  that, 
and  Congress  does  not  talk  about  it — there  has  been  a  massive 
shift  of  wealth  from  working  people  to  the  very  rich.  The  wealthiest 
1  percent  of  the  population  now  own  more  wealth  than  the  bottom 
90  percent. 

During  the  1980's,  Reaganomics  was  a  great  success,  as  you 
know.  It  did  what  it  was  supposed  to  do,  and  that  is  transfer 
wealth  from  working  people  to  the  very  rich.  Hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  were  transferred.  Again,  that  is  not  talked  about  by  the 
U.S.  Congress.  It  is  not  talked  about  by  the  media. 

Ultimately,  what  I  think  you  are  doing — and  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
you,  because  you  are  already  doing  it — the  only  solution  is  for  peo- 
ple to  organize  and  to  stand  together.  It  is  very  hard  to  do  that. 
I  know  people  who  are  poor  are  up  against  the  wall.  It  is  veir  hard 
to  ask  them  to  come  out  to  meetings.  They  have  a  thousand  prob- 
lems that  they  have  to  deal  with,  keeping  their  families  alive.  If 
we  are  going  to  change  the  country,  we  need  strong  organizations 
of  working  people.  We  need  to  strengthen  the  union  movement.  We 
need  to  strengthen  the  low  income  organization. 

I  just  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  work  that  you  are  doing 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Sanders. 

I  now  yield  to  Congressman  Schiff. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  apologize  to  the  panel,  but  I 
arrived  late.  Sometimes  we  have  more  than  one  thing  scheduled, 
and  we  have  to  tap  dance  between  matters. 

From  what  I  did  hear  and  from  what  I  heard  previously,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  large  number — I  cannot  say  if  it  is  a  majority— of  peo- 
ple who  are  on  welfare  today  are  single  parents.  I  have  this  under- 
standing. To  whatever  extent  that  understanding  is  true,  whatever 
percentage  it  might  be,  I  wonder  if  anyone  on  the  panel  might  have 
an  idea — and  I  apologize  if  you  expressed  it  before — on  what  might 
be  done  to  keep  families  together  so  that  we  have  the  luxury,  if  you 
will,  of  two  parents  instead  of  one? 

Ms.  Pecot,  you  sat  up  rather  fast  on  that. 

Ms.  Pecot.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  out.  We  do  have  morals 
and  values.  The  reason  why  you  see  it,  and  the  statistics  are  bad, 
is  the  way  the  system  is  set  up  to  penalize  mothers.  Men  are  actu- 
ally driven  from  the  families.  The  mothers  are  told,  "If  you  were 
married,  you  would  get  such  and  such."  You  had  better  believe,  all 
of  us  know  the  fathers  of  our  families.  If  we  were  not  penalized, 
if  we  were  able  to  have  families — I  am  probably  fighting  myself 
now  and  will  be  called  upon  when  I  get  home,  but  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  this  to  any  jury  that  we  have  family  values.  We  would 
love  to  have  an  intact  family. 

When  you  look  at  the  American  family  today,  we  cannot  say  that 
the  traditional  family  of  a  man  and  a  wife  is  even  the  traditional 
American  family.  Even  among  middle  class  working  women,  they 
want  babies  and  no  men.  So  let  us  look  at  the  whole  pie  and  not 
just  a  section  of  it.  They  use  the  statistics  against  us  after  they 
drive  the  men  out  of  our  homes.  That  is  what  we  hear  now.  Let 
us  look  at  the  whole  American  society. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Could  vou  take  a  moment  and  explain  how  the  sys- 
tem drives  men  out  of  the  homes? 

Ms.  Pecot.  Of  course.  They  penalize  you.  You  are  never  told  your 
rights  that  you  can  be  living  with  someone.  They  will  cut  you  off 
if  the  man  is  in  your  house.  If  you  do  not  tell  them  from  the  get 
go.  Many  women  are  terrorized.  The  whole  system  is  set  up  to  ter- 
rorize you  to  not  disclose  that  matter.  Statistically,  we  look  like  we 
are  a  bunch  of  mothers  with  illegitimate  babies. 

We  do  a  lot  of  things  that  are  legitimate  that  the  welfare  system 
does  not  allow  us  to  oring  out  because  then  we  would  not  be  able 
to  get  money  when  we  need  it,  when  we  have  no  clothes,  no  food, 
no  jobs  in  the  house. 

Ms.  Kramer.  I  want  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  none  of  our  children 
are  illegitimate  because  they  would  not  have  been  here  in  the  first 
place. 

The  welfare  system  historically  has  been  set  up  to  drive  the 
males  out  of  the  home.  Whether  the  policies  there  have  changed 
over  the  years,  people  are  still  working  under  the  myth,  and  the 
myth  comes  from  here,  that  if  the  father  is  in  the  home,  then  the 
question  of  eligibility  to  be  able  to  get  AFDC  becomes  much  harder. 

Mr.  ScfflFF.  Even  if  the  father  is  not  working? 

Ms.  Kramer.  Even  if  the  father  is  not  working.  You  have  work- 
ers who  are  implementing  that  program  who  do  not  even  know  the 
policy  themselves.  The  whole  thing  is,  the  growing  number  of  peo- 
ple, as  far  as  poverty  out  here,  that  comes  fi'om  even  the  Children's 
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Defense  Fund,  who  likewise  support  President  Clinton,  is  white 
males.  We  are  pretty  sure,  if  the  economic  base  was  there,  as  far 
as  a  guaranteed  annual  income,  whoever  a  person's  partner  is,  we 
could  have  some  intact  families,  whatever  the  criteria  for  intact 
families  is  out  here. 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  have  the  opportunity  for  our  children 
to  be  free  of  poverty,  whether  it  is  an  intact  family  or  not.  Society 
should  take  responsibility  for  making  sure  that  our  children  are 
free  of  poverty.  We  have  a  right  to  be  able  to  thrive  out  here  and 
not  talk  about  what  Charles  Murray  is  pushing  up  here,  putting 
our  kids  in  a  bunch  of  orphan  homes.  I  think  we  have  raised  our 
kids  better  than  the  folks  here  in  Washington.  We  have  nurtured 
you  all  over  the  years.  We  want  our  family  to  become  the  commu- 
nity. 

Ms.  GowENS.  There  are  two  ways  the  fathers  are  pushed  out  of 
the  home.  First  of  all,  by  insisting  that  mom  has  to  be  the  bread- 
winner. Of  course,  no  one  is  creating  jobs  for  fathers,  and  most  fa- 
thers do  not  want  to  marry  or  stay  in  the  home  if  they  cannot  pro- 
vide for  their  kids.  The  fact  that  they  do  not  have  a  job  pushes 
them  out  of  the  home.  Legally,  they  are  pushed  out  of  the  home. 
The  minute  they  work  over  100  hours  in  most  States  in  the  United 
States,  automatically  the  entire  family  is  removed  from  any  form 
of  child  support.  So  those  are  two  different  ways. 

Plus,  if  it  is  a  new  father,  automatically,  if  he  has  any  income 
whatsoever,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  food  stamps  are  taken  away. 
There  are  at  least  three  different  ways,  both  the  welfare  laws  and 
the  workforce  laws  are  simply  pushing  the  fathers  further  and  fur- 
ther away  from  their  families. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  My  time  appears  to  be  up.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
one  question?  Because  the  red  light  is  there,  I  would  ask  maybe  for 
a  very  brief  answer,  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  single  parents  who  have  overcome. 
I  was  not  getting  into  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  married  or  unmar- 
ried. 

Ms.  Kramer.  I  just  wanted  to  clear  that  up. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  People  today  find  themselves  in  that  circumstance, 
for  whatever  reason.  Quite  a  number  of  those  people — mostly 
women,  not  entirely  women,  have  been  able  to  overcome  those 
problems  without  the  assistance  of  government.  There  is  quite  a 
number  of  single  parents  who  go  to  work  today  do  support  their 
child  or  children,  they  do  cover  the  daycare  cost,  which  I  know  is 
extensive.  I  am  just  wondering,  is  there  a  difference?  Is  there  some- 
thing missing?  Is  there  something  we  need  to  provide  specifically 
to  some  individuals  to  allow  them  what  other  individuals  are  able 
to  do? 

Ms.  GowENS.  The  only  single  moms  in  the  United  States,  as  a 
group,  who  are  living  above  the  poverty  level  are  widows  who  were 
married  to  fathers  who  had  work  quarters  or  whose  children  were 
birthed  from  a  father  who  have  work  quarters.  That  is  the  only 
group  of  single  moms,  and  it  is  because  they  can  work  to  supple- 
ment that  child  support  check.  We  are  being  denied  the  right  to 
work  part  time  around  our  children's  schedule.  Most  moms  in  the 
country  work  part  time  around  our  kids'  schedules. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  You  do  not  think  there  are  single  moms  who  are 
able 

Ms.  GrOWENS,  Not  as  a  group.  As  a  group,  the  majority  of  single 
mothers  are  living  in  poverty,  but  widowed  single  mothers  are  not 
living  in  poverty.  They  are  living  above  poverty.  Their  children  are 
not  in  dangerous  neighborhoods.  They  are  safe  because  they  have 
the  supplementary  child  support  check  because  the  man  is  dead. 
The  message  is  to  kill  the  fathers. 

Ms.  Kramer.  You  know,  I  am  not  interested  in  killing  the  fa- 
thers. I  want  to  say  to  you,  I  have  five  daughters,  and  I  nave  two 
granddaughters,  one  male  just  bom,  and  I  have  a  husband.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  worked  all  my  life  as  well  as  when  I  was  on 
AFDC,  there  was  an  incentive  for  me  to  be  able  to  still  work.  Over 
the  years,  as  policy  has  changed  and  you  did  not  need  me  in  the 
workforce,  those  policies  were  built  up  against  me. 

Now,  my  job  has  been  eliminated,  I  do  not  get  unemployment, 
and  my  children  are  trying  to  get  an  education.  In  order  for  them 
to  get  an  education,  they  try  to  work,  and  they  cannot  make  it. 
They  cannot  make  it.  They  have  to  get  AFDC  and  anvthing  else  to 
try  to  even  get  some  insurance.  We  cannot  afford  to  Duy  no  insur- 
ance for  them,  and  they  do  not  live  in  my  household. 

The  system  is  set  up  against  us,  to  use  us  as  those  modem  day 
slaves  to  bring  the  living  standard  of  everybody  down.  I  am  out- 
raged that  you  would  even  separate  us  on  this  panel,  because  we 
represent  the  vast  majority  of  people  that  are  beginning  to  awake. 
Once  they  awaken,  then  a  lot  of  this  mess  up  here  is  going  to  cease. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  just  want  to  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  yield- 
ing back,  that  there  are  some  economic  conclusions  that  some 
members  of  the  panel  have,  along  with  some  members  of  our  panel, 
that  I  do  not  necessarily  share.  But  I  think  good  insight  is  still 
good  insight,  and  I  am  glad  to  receive  it.  I  yield  back.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much.  At  this  time,  I  yield  to  Con- 
gressman Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me,  first  of  all,  con- 
gratulate you  for  bringing  this  panel  together.  Unfortunately,  I 
missed  all  of  the  testimony.  I  heard  a  little  bit  of  Ms.  Kramer  when 
the  bell  rang  and  was  very  moved  by  your  testimony  and  caught 
Ms.  Pecot  on  the  way  out.  So  I  really  cannot  comment  on  the  testi- 
mony. 

One  thing  that  I  can  attest  to  is  that  listening  to  each  of  you, 
except  for  Ms.  Amani,  who  has  not  spoken  yet — ^you  are  the  quiet 
one — I  must  say  that  one  common  thread  that  runs  through  all  of 
the  people  is  that  they  are  certainly  vocal  and  articulate  and  intel- 
ligent. It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  these  things  are  a  thread  that 
runs  through  at  least  the  panel,  then  there  must  be  something 
wrong  somewhere.  If  it  is  not  with  you,  then  we  have  to  look  at 
the  totality.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  indicated,  fi-om  what  I  have 
heard,  then  maybe  it  is  the  systems  that  perpetuate  failure,  how 
these  different  systems  work. 

I  really  would  like  to  ask  a  number  of  questions  based  on  your 
testimony,  but  since  I  was  not  here  to  hear  it,  and  we  are  moving 
on,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  will  read  your  testimony.  I  hope 
that  we  can  come  up  with  some  conclusions. 
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I  do  know  how  it  feels  to  be  poor,  because  I  was  very  poor.  I  lived 
in  a  three-room  cold  water  place,  with  no  bathroom.  We  had  to  go 
out  to  the  back  porch.  There  were  five  of  us  most  of  the  time,  but 
then  my  aunt  and  uncle  came,  and  that  made  seven  of  us.  It  was 
cold  in  the  winter  and  hot  in  the  summer.  It  was  up  on  the  top 
floor.  So  we  all  know  about  poverty. 

One  thing  that  made  me  motivated  was  that  I  disliked  it  so  that 
I  made  a  determination  that  I  was  not  going  to  do  that  for  life.  It 
may  be  easier  for  a  fellow  to  do,  but  I  just  decided  at  seven  to  get 
a  job,  and  I  got  me  a  job.  The  fellow  said,  "How  old  are  you?  I 
said,  "How  old  do  you  have  to  be?"  He  said  12,  and  I  told  him  I 
was  12.  I  got  the  job.  It  was  just  working  with  a  paper  route,  but 
I  did  that  for  10  years  straight,  until  I  graduated  from  high  school 
and  earned  enough  by  saving  50  cents  per  week  to  pay  my  first 
year  tuition  in  college.  I  was  just  determined  that  I  was  going  to 
do  it. 

I  am  simply  saving  that  we  have  to  get  some  way  to  figure  out 
how  we  can  build  up  incentives  to  take  away  the  system.  At  that 
time,  jobs  were  not  hard  to  find.  You  could  keep  a  job.  You  could 
leave  a  job  today  and  find  a  job  tomorrow.  I  do  not  know  where  all 
the  people  on  public  assistance  are  supposed  to  find  jobs  once  2 
years  are  up,  since  we  have  an  8  or  9  percent  unemployment  rate 
already.  As  people  are  pushed  off  public  assistance,  tnat  simply 
means  that  the  unemployment  rate  will  be  11,  12,  13,  or  15  per- 
cent. 

That  business  about  graduating  is  a  pretty  positive  thing.  In  8(a) 
contracts,  when  you  graduate,  you  come  off  having  assistance  from 
the  government,  of  having  contracts.  So  you  graduate  out,  usually 
into  failure  because  you  cannot  compete  against  the  giants. 

So  we  have  ways  of  using  terms.  We  can  make  ugly  things  sound 
good.  Reinventing  government  simply  means  you  are  going  to  lay 
off  a  quarter  of  a  million  people.  It  sounds  good,  because 
reinventing  anything  sounds  positive.  Maybe  we  do  need  to 
reinvent  it  but  just  call  it  what  it  is:  we  are  going  to  lay  off  250,000 
people  in  the  government.  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  going,  as 
AT&T  just  announced  they  are  laying  off  15,000,  and  Prudential 
just  said  they  are  laying  off  a  bunch. 

With  all  of  this  increased  number  of  people  available  in  the 
workforce,  I  wonder  where  the  work  is  going  to  come  from.  A  lot 
of  these  things  are  gimmicks.  A  lot  of  things  sound  good.  Welfare 
reform  sounds  great.  Everyone  likes  reform.  Three  strikes  and  you 
are  out.  Put  them  in  for  life.  It  is  good  for  reelections,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  how  practical  it  is. 

I  will  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  and  would  like  to  have 
my  opening  statement  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Towns.  Without  objection,  your  opening  statement  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Payne  follows:] 
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Rep.  Donald  Payne 

Opening  Statement 

"Ending  Welfare  As  We  Know  It: 

Progress  or  Paralysis?" 

March  10,  1994 

Good  Morning.   I  just  want  to  commend  you  Chairman  Towns  for  your 
leadership  in  calling  this  hearing  today.   I  would  also  like  to 
commend  our  distingushed  colleague  from  California,  Ms.  Woolsey 
for  bringing  her  personal  experience  here  as  well.   I  also  want 
to  extend  my  regards  to  the  panel  of  witnesses  who  have  agreed  to 
testify. 

The  issue  of  welfare  reform  is  looming  large  on  our  national 
agenda.   President  Clinton  has  committed  to  the  ominous  task  of 
overhauling  a  system  that  has  fostered  cycles  of  dependency  and 
hopelessness . 

Some  of  the  details  that  have  surfaced  definitely  bear  closer 
examination. 

One  issue  that  should  be  more  closely  scrutinized  is  the  proposed 
two  year  time  limitation,  on  benefits.  I  don't  believe  the  stick 
and  carrot  approach  will  work.   And  without  the  adequate  support 
systems  in  place  --  opportunity  for  employment,  day  care,  and  an 
adequate  salary  to  promote  and  encourage  self  sufficiency  -- 
there  is  no  real  incentive  to  stay  off  welfare  rolls. 

An  experiment  conducted  in  my  home  state  of  New  Jersey  and  also 
in  Illinois  found  that  80%  of  welfare  recipients  who  found  jobs 
were  able  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty,  compared  with  2%  of 
those  who  elected  not  to  take  jobs. 

Since  we  always  seem  to  forget  about  our  children,  let  me  just 
mention  that  about  9  million  children  receive  welfare,  about  65% 
of  the  rolls.   Today  there  are  over  14  million  children  living  in 
poverty  and  one  in  five  goes  hungry.   Everyday. 

In  no  state  are  benefits  adequate   to  raise  much  less  sustain  a 
family  at  poverty  level,  which  is  less  than  $12,000  for  a  family 
of  three. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the  welfare  system  needs  to  be 
revamped.  As  we  look  at  ways  to  reduce  federal  expenditures,  we 
also  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  pulling  the  rug  out  from 
underneath  people  by  setting  time  limits  on  poverty  or  severely 
reducing  their  benefits  may  be  a  short  term  solution  that  will 
result  in  long  term  disaster. 

I  hope  that  as  this  debate  evolves,  we  reach  consensus  about  a 
comprehensive  approach  that  addresses  all  the  factors  that  feed 
into  generations  of  welfare  dependency  and  to  quote  President 
Clinton  "end  welfare  as  we  know  it". 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  calling  this  irrportant  hearing  today 
and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses. 
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Mr.  Towns,  Let  me  again  thank  all  the  panelists  and  say  that 
I  think  one  thing  you  are  so  right  about  is  to  be  involved  and  to 
speak  out  in  reference  to  reform.  Reform,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  is  neither  positive  nor  negative.  We  have  to  make  it  positive. 
The  way  to  do  it  is  by  your  involvement,  by  the  involvement  of  peo- 
ple who  truly  understand  what  is  going  on. 

My  father  said  reform  is  like  prayer.  Prayer  is  not  a  positive  or 
a  negative.  He  used  to  tell  me,  "If  somebody  is  going  to  pray  for 
you,  ask  them  what  are  they  going  to  say.  They  might  pray  that 
you  break  your  neck." 

When  we  look  at  reform,  we  have  to  look  at  the  fact  that  it  is 
neither  positive  nor  negative.  We  have  to  get  involved  in  this  proc- 
ess to  make  it  positive.  I  think  the  fact  that  you  have  so  much  in- 
formation that  you  have  shared  with  us.  I  want  to  let  you  know 
I  appreciate  that,  and  I  think  that  as  we  deliberate,  the  informa- 
tion that  you  have  given  us  is  very  valuable.  So  I  would  like  to 
thank  all  of  you  for  your  time. 

I  know  that  to  come  and  be  a  part  of  this  kind  of  discussion 
sometimes  is  painful.  Ms.  Neal,  I  can  understand  that.  It  is  one 
thing  to  know  about  poverty,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  live  it.  I 
think  that  is  the  thing  that  many  of  you  have  experienced  and 
have  lived.  I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  sharing  that  is  so  important 
as  we  move  forward  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

I  think  it  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who,  at  one  point,  read  a  book 
on  how  to  swim.  He  jumped  in  the  water  and  almost  drowned.  Pull 
your  right  arm,  kick  your  foot,  and  he  went  right  to  the  bottom. 
So  I  think  that  sometimes  here  in  the  Congress,  we  read  but  with- 
out having  the  knowledge  to  be  able  to  feel  and  to  live,  sometimes 
we  move  off  in  the  wrong  direction.  So  thank  you  so  much  for  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  lively  discussion,  and  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  contributions  you  have  made.  I  am  willing 
to  work  with  the  chairman  and  you  all  to  find  any  type  of  solution 
to  the  horrible  situation  you  have  described  and  I  am  learning 
more  about. 

By  the  same  token,  I  want  you  to  work  with  us  to  look  for  some 
solution  to  create  real  jobs  so  that  we  give  at  least  some  people  a 
chance  to  not  just  totally  depend — that  this  is  not  their  only  choice. 

You  heard  my  good  colleague  from  Vermont  talking  about  global 
competitiveness.  People  pick  up  and  take  these  activities  to  any- 
where in  the  world.  We  cannot  sit  here  and  legislate.  We  will  not 
stop  them.  They  will  go.  Capital  flies  all  over.  So  we  have  to  be 
competitive,  and  we  have  to  be  able  to  also  put  with  this  welfare 
reform  something  that  allows  people  that  opportunity,  that  should 
give  all  of  us  an  opportunity,  your  children  and  your  grandchildren. 

That  is  my  little  message,  my  minority  view  here.  We  are  very 
open  to  working  with  you,  and  I  commend  each  and  every  one  of 
you  for  bringing  your  viewpoint  here  today.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  have  my  very  brief  last 
word.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  cannot  legislate  on  that  issue. 
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Ms.  GowENS.  I  think  we  should  be  able  to.  I  just  want  to  leave 
one  last  statement.  In  Milwaukee,  we  had  54,000  people  in  the  last 
year  applying  for  4,282  jobs.  This  is  the  dismal  state  of  jobs  in 
working  America. 

Ms.  Kramer.  One  last  thing  and  I  am  through.  I  think  you  got 
a  copy  of  the  guaranteed  annual  income.  You  want  to  talk  about 
welfare  reform?  We  are  willing  to  sit  with  you  and  talk  about  what 
we  need  for  this  Nation,  and  that  is  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
with  a  cost-of-living  increase.  That  is  true  welfare  reform.  Univer- 
sal health  care  for  everybody  and  not  putting  money  in  the  pocket 
of  the  insurance  company.  And  that  the  Constitution  should  guar- 
antee everybody  an  adequate,  decent  house — not  shelter,  because 
we  are  working  for  the  day  that  we  do  not  have  shelters  nor  hun- 
ger lines.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  all  of  you. 

Ms.  Amadi.  Mr.  Towns,  may  I  make  one  statement? 

Mr.  Towns.  I  want  you  to  say  something  because  you  have  been 
accused  of  being  quiet.  I  know  you  are  from  Brooklyn,  NY,  and  that 
is  definitely  a  misnomer. 

Ms.  Amadi.  I  am  not  quiet  at  all.  I  am  a  very  radical  person.  Mr. 
Towns  knows  me  and  the  organization  I  belong  to. 

You  know  the  person  that  we  have  as  the  mayor  now.  You  know 
what  he  is  proposing  for  New  York  welfare  reform.  I  do  not  agree 
with  it,  and  I  hope  you  do  not  agree  with  it.  We  have  to  fight  this 
not  only  from  the  top,  but  we  have  to  fight  at  the  bottom  as  well 
so  that  everybody  benefits. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  so  much  for  your  testimony. 

The  next  panel  is  composed  of  people  from  the  world  of  academia. 
These  scholars  have  extensively  examined  poverty  issues.  We  have 
Dr.  Lawson,  fi-om  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  University  of 
Delaware,  Newark,  DE;  Professor  Ron  Walters,  Department  of  Po- 
litical Science,  Howard  University,  Washington,  DC;  and  Professor 
Gaiy  SandefUr,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  WI.  Would  you  please  come  forward? 

Let  me  say  that  your  entire  statement  will  be  included  in  the 
record.  If  you  could  summarize  within  5  minutes,  it  would  allow 
the  panel  an  opportunity  to  raise  questions.  As  you  can  see,  this 
is  the  kind  of  panel  that  raises  a  lot  of  questions.  We  will  begin 
with  you.  Professor  Walters.  It  is  good  to  see  you  again.  You  have 
been  so  helpful  through  the  years. 

STATEMENT  OF  RONALD  WALTERS,  CHAIRMAN,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY,  WASHING- 
TON,  DC 

Mr.  Walters.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Towns. 
Thank  you  for  this  hearing.  It  is  a  very  important  hearing.  Thank 
you  for  bringing  in  some  academics,  considering  the  fact  that  this 
issue  is  not  driven  by  fact  but  by  ideology. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  nonspecialist  in  welfare,  I  wondered 
why  the  negative  ideology  and  the  negative  attitudes  emerged.  So 
I  went  lookmg  for  some  answer  to  that.  One  very  important  key 
was  to  look  at  why  negative  attitudes  are  present  in  society  among 
other  groups.  Therefore,  one  of  the  things  that  I  found  was  a  jux- 
taposition between  race  and  welfare. 
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When  you  look  at  the  studies,  there  is  only  one  study  that  I  dis- 
covered which  actually  looked  at  the  race/welfare  linkage.  It  was  a 
professor  by  the  name  of  Gerald  C.  Wright,  Jr.  His  main  line  of 
reasoning  was,  as  follows,  "If  white  racism  is  a  major  factor  ac- 
counting for  why  a  disproportionate  number  of  blacks  are  poor,  and 
therefore  on  welfare,  then  racism  can  also  reasonably  be  expected 
to  influence  those  policies  ostensibly  aimed  at  alleviating  that  pov- 
erty." 

The  idea  of  the  linkage  between  race  and  poverty  has  very  pow- 
erful explanatory  power,  but  we  have  to  go  beyond  that.  I  know  it 
is  fashionable  for  people  to  say  that  if  you  do  not  have  anything 
else  to  talk  about,  shout  racism.  But  there  are  some  other  things. 

One  is  that  we  have  to  go  all  the  way  back  to  the  English  poor 
laws  before  we  begin  to  mine  the  attitudes  of  especially  the  upper 
class  in  England  toward  the  poor.  When  we  do,  we  find  that  a  lot 
of  the  attitudes  that  we  have  inherited  in  this  country  begin  to  fall 
out  fairly  naturally  from  the  historical  record. 

The  references  to  the  poor  as  idlers  and  vagrants,  this  happened 
at  a  time  when  people  were  breaking  away  from  the  feudal  system 
and  becoming  more  urbanized  and,  therefore,  coming  less  and  less 
under  the  control  of  the  feudal  landlords  and  the  elite.  So  the  char- 
acterization of  these  people  as  people  who  were  shiftless  and  drift- 
ers and  so  forth  began. 

There  also  began  a  progpram  to  try  to  control  those  people,  espe- 
cially those  who  did  not  have  jobs.  One  of  the  ways  of  controlling 
them  was  to  "bound-out"  their  children,  which  is  to  put  their  chil- 
dren in  a  condition  of  servitude.  I  found  that  very  interesting,  going 
back  to  the  16th  and  17th  century,  in  developing  that  practice. 
Here  we  find  a  violation  of  the  free  will  of  the  poor. 

Someone  talked  about  slavery  in  the  last  panel.  That  was  the 
theme  running  through  it.  Slavery  is  coercion.  Slavery  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  forced  work.  It  is  very  easy  to  define  what  slavery  is.  Any 
time  you  make  someone  work,  then  that  is  a  form  of  slavery,  no 
matter  what  the  remuneration.  It  is  also  fundamentally  a  violation 
of  free  will.  I  think  that  in  going  back  to  the  legacy,  we  find  that 
in  the  record. 

What  emerges  then  is  a  picture  of  the  treatment  of  the  poor, 
which  is  undergirded  by  this  kind  of  ideology.  We  move  into  the 
20th  century,  and  we  find  that  through  the  system  of  colonialism, 
these  English  attitudes  were  transferred  to  Americans  and  particu- 
larly to  rich  Americans. 

Therefore,  I  found  it  interesting  that  someone  like  Franklin  Dela- 
no Roosevelt,  who  had  a  reputation  for  developing  a  lot  of  social 
legislation,  developed  that  social  legislation  in  part  because  of  his 
attitudes  toward  welfare.  One  finds  in  the  record,  for  example,  very 
interesting  comments  by  Franklin:  "Continued  dependence  on  wel- 
fare induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disintegration."  These  are  the 
words  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  These  other  programs  that  he 
created  were  to  try  to  get  people  into  work.  Again,  the  elevation  of 
work. 

One  of  the  other  things  I  found  in  the  record  was  a  faith  in  the 
economic  system  to  eliminate  poverty.  In  the  1930's  and  1940's,  the 
development  change  in  economics  nad  with  it  the  notion  of  so- 
called  full  employment.  Therefore,  there  were  a  lot  of  people  who 
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thought  that  if  you  had  full  employment,  that  would  reduce  or 
eliminate  poverty.  We  still  see  that  today:  people  thinking  that  if 
only  everybody  would  go  to  work,  could  find  a  job,  then  that  would 
eliminate  poverty. 

The  final  strain  I  would  say  is,  nobody  talks  about  slavery.  I 
think  we  have  to  talk  about  slavery  increasingly.  If  we  do  not,  then 
the  causes  of  povertv  are  mystified.  We  have  to  understand  the 
magnitude  of  the  withdrawal  of  wealth  from  black  people.  We  have 
to  understand  the  migratory  patterns  that  deposited  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  people,  between  1940  and  1964,  4.2  million  people  into 
the  cities  of  this  Nation.  Therefore,  urbanization  intensified  the 
poverty  which  was  already  existing  in  slavery.  The  fact  is  that  has 
not  gone  away.  So  the  legacy  of  many  people  who  are  in  urban  pov- 
erty today  stems  all  the  way  back  to  slavery. 

I  have  comments  from  W.E.B.  DuBois,  in  his  study,  the  Philadel- 
phia Negro;  Charles  Johnson,  the  sociologist;  and  on  and  on.  The 
studies  that  they  made  through  the  years  identified  a  consistent 
stream  of  individuals  in  urban  areas  who  were  originally  poor  as 
a  result  of  the  slave  system. 

Despite  this,  we  have  to  say  that  blacks  showed  unusual  re- 
sourcefulness. In  the  late  1930's  and  early  1940's,  80  percent  of 
black  people  were  in  the  labor  force.  I  should  say  71  percent,  on 
an  average,  of  the  total  black  population;  80  percent  of  black  males 
were  in  the  labor  force,  despite  this  crushing  poverty.  So  no  one 
can  say  that  blacks  have  not  exercised  a  rugged  individualism,  a 
pull-yourself-up-by-your-bootstrap-ism.  Therefore,  we  really  do 
have  to  look  at  the  structural  properties  of  the  economy,  which 
have  produced  poverty  since  that  time,  as  a  key  to  the  reason  why 
poverty  has  been  worsening. 

When  we  look  at  the  1960's,  we  begin  to  see  the  seeds  of  some 
of  the  punitive  results  of  these  negative  attitudes.  It  is  amazing 
how  these  things  recycle  themselves.  The  State  of  Louisiana,  for  ex- 
ample, passed  a  provision  in  the  legislature  eliminating  23,500 
children  from  the  rolls  because  their  mothers  had  had  an  illegit- 
imate child  since  entering  the  welfare  rolls.  This  was  in  1960,  and 
we  are  going  back  to  the  punitive  regime  of  1960  in  that  regard. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  when  you  look  at  the  1960's  as  a  decade, 
and  you  understand  the  preexisting  negative  attitude  toward  poor 
people,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the  high 
visibility  of  black  people  in  the  street  and  the  high  visibility  of 
black  people  on  the  welfare  rolls,  reaching  52  percent  by  the  end 
of  that  decade,  begins  to  mark  welfare  as  a  "black"  problem. 

Therefore,  you  get  people  like  Senator  Wilbur  Mills  sponsoring  a 
bill  in  1968,  calling  black  welfare  mothers  "brood  mares."  Senator 
Kennedy  then  called  this  bill  "the  most  punitive  measure  in  the 
history  of  the  country."  When  we  begin  to  look  at  the  evolution  of 
these  very  punitive  public  policy  measures,  we  have  to  look  at  the 
intersection  of  race  and  welfare,  and  therefore  race  and  class. 

One  final  word.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  elevation  of  work  to  the 
primary  value,  to  the  point  that  it  actually  destroys  the  free  will 
of  people,  I  think  is  wrong.  There  are  some  philosophers  that  take 
the  same  position  that  I  take  on  that.  I  think  that  what  we  have 
to  do  is  look  at  President  Clinton's  bill  in  that  light.  This  is  not  so 
much  reform. 
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To  my  mind,  the  welfare  program  is  the  civil  rights  measure  for 
the  economy.  I  think  we  have  to  conceive  of  it  like  that.  We  have 
an  imperfect  economy.  The  question  is,  what  do  you  do  with  an  im- 
perfect economy  that  continues  to  produce  poor  people?  You  have 
a  civil  rights  measure,  which  helps  people  along. 

The  only  reason  why,  in  this  society,  we  have  a  tortuous  ap- 
proach to  that  is  because  we  live  in  a  heterogeneous  society.  In  the 
18th  century.  Lord  Beveridge,  in  England,  said  that  despite  the 
history  of  the  poor  laws,  they  adopted  the  principle  that  every  per- 
son in  society  had  a  right  to  be  supported  decently.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  also  to  develop  that  principle.  The  only  reason  we 
cannot  is  because  of  the  conflict  in  our  society  over  issues  of  race 
and  class. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Walters  follows:] 


\ 
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WELFARE  POLICY:  RACE  AND  RETRIBUTION 

Introduction 

The  poor  in  American  society  have  always  been  subject  to 
derision  and  scorn,  a  character  which  is  part  of  the  patrimony  of 
English  culture  and,  these  negative  attitudes  toward  the  poor 
carried  over  into  the  institutionalization  of  the  system  of 
public  assistance  known  as  "welfare"  especially  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  children.   Black  dependency  however  was  an 
outgrowth  of  slavery  and  the  migration  to  the  Southern  and 
Northern  cities  simply  extended  much  of  the  dependent  population 
to  those  areas.   There,  the  antipathy  which  many  whites  felt 
towards  blacks  deepened  as  they  became  a  disproportionate  part  of 
the  welfare  system  and  the  emergence  of  more  punitive  policies 
became  the  rule.  Thus  the  intersection  of  the  inferiorization  of 
poverty  with  racism  has  made  a  combustible  mixture  which 
continues  to  drive  the  search  to  eliminate  welfare  "as  we  know 
it."   However,  the  root  of  black  dependency  is  not  sloth,  but  the 
structuralist  arguments  which  originally  lent  much  credence  to 
the  establishment  of  systematic  support  for  the  poor:  the 
transition  in  the  nature  of  the  capitalist  system  will  not  only 
fail  to  eliminate  the  poor,  but  at  least  in  the  short  run,  will 
create  additional  unemployment.   Therefore,  society  has  a  choice 
of  either  continuing  the  system  of  public  assistance  as  we  know 
it,  or  paying  the  enormous  sums  to  both  rehabilitate  the  poor  and 
the  temporarily  unemployed  simultaneously. 
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The  argument  above  is  based  in  substantial  part  on  some 

empirical  research  on  the  race-welfare  linkage  by  Gerald  C. 

Wright,  Jr..   His  line  of  reasoning  was  as  follows: 

If  white  racism  is  a  major  factor  accounting  for  why 
a  disproportionate  number  of  blacks  are  poor,  and  there- 
fore on  welfare,  then  racism  can  also  reasonably  be 
expected  to  influence  those  policies  ostensibly  aimed  at 
alleviating  that  poverty. 

Where  the  political  climate  is  more  favorable  toward  blacks 
whether  as  a  result  of  successful  black  demands  or  from 
racial  liberalism  among  whites — support  for  welfare  is 
likely  to  be  greater.  (Gerald  C.  Wright,  Jr.,  "Racism  and 
Welfare  Policy  in  America,"  Social  Science  Quarterly.  Vol. 
57,  no.  4,  March  1977, p.  719.) 

Wright's  research  substantiated  the  high  negative  correlations 
among  the  variables  such  as  a  state's  AFDC  payments  with  percent 
black  and  with  its  civil  rights  liberality  and,  therefore,  lends 
great  weight  to  the  presumption  of  racial  influence  in  welfare 
policy.   And  if  his  conclusion  holds  that  in  a  favorable 
political  climate  support  for  welfare  is  likely  to  be  greater, 
then  the  obverse  is  also  true  -  and  that  is  his  combined  insights 
are  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
Dependency 

American  values  about  the  poor  are  a  derivation  of  a  major 
belief  system  rooted  in  religion  and  the  development  of  the 
capitalist  system.   A  Puritan  variety  of  16th  century  Calvinism 
which  emphasized  individualism  influenced  the  British  upper 
classes  because  it  was  compatible  with  the  expansion  of 
capitalism.  It  considered  poverty  a  moral  sin  and  a  crime  against 
society  and  made  it  a  problem  of  personal  morality.  This 
alternative  thought  was  to  emphasize  hard  work  as  the  moral  and 
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social  antidote  to  both.   This  position  permeated  the  broader 
intellectual  climate  reducing  the  doctrine  of  hard  work  to  a 
virtual  ideology  and  those  who  were  poor  as  exhibiting  a  lack  of 
moral  grace  or  at  the  least  offending  society  with  their 
indolence. 

As  a  consequence  the  punitive  attitude  was  the  logical 
outgrowth  of  such  an  ideology  making  the  punishment  for  being 
"lazy"  the  workhouse  or  jail.   Paupers  were  even  made  to  wear 
badges  as  a  public  confirmation  of  their  stigmatized  social  role. 
The  English  Poor  Laws  which  developed  in  the  sixteenth  century 
with  the  rise  of  industry  in  the  cities  which  promoted  a  mobile 
population.   A  relief  system  for  the  poor  was  adopted  in  the 
1560s  by  the  initiation  of  the  poor-tax  mandatory  payment.  And 
between  1575  and  1601,  the  evolution  of  a  doctrine  of  local 
responsibility  became  law  as  well. 

Laws  such  as  the  Vagrancy  Act  of  1597  categorized  the  types 
of  wandering  laborers  and  their  social  violations  for  which  they 
might  be  punished.   Essentially,  as  the  growth  of  individuals 
seeking  a  connection  to  various  industries  became  a  problem  for 
the  upper  classes,  these  laws  became  a  mechanism  for  social 
control.   The  reforms  in  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  1830s  attempted  to 
reduce  relief  and  to  force  the  "able-bodied"  unemployed  into 
workhouses . 

This  body  of  laws  was  transferred  into  the  North  American 
English  colonies  where  there  was  an  even  greater  degree  of  social 
control  at  work.   In  many  places,  local  authorities  would  remove 
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paupers  from  a  community  and  punishment  such  as  whipping  or 
imprisonment  was  available  for  so-called  "idlers,"  "vagrants"  or 
the  able-bodied  unemployed  male.   And  paupers  were  also  made  to 
wear  badges  in  some  localities.   Also,  as  in  England,  the 
children  of  unemployed  parents  were  often  subject  to  being 
"bound-out"  or,  in  other  words,  placed  in  servitude  for  definite 
term.   This  often  applied  to  destitute  whites  such  as  the  Irish 
and  early  some  blacks  who  were  not  slaves. 

The  harsh  and  moralistic  character  of  American  views  toward 
the  poor  were  adopted  by  the  American  upper  classes  who,  in  most 
cases  were  the  barons  of  the  capitalism  such  as  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Andrew  Carnegie,  William  Graham  Sumner,  etc.  What 
made  this  relatively  simple  as  an  ideology  was  the  arrival  of 
social  Darwinism,  as  adapted  from  the  doctrine  of  Charles  Darwin. 
Here,  the  Protestant  idea  of  a  social  order  ordained  by  god 
forgave  the  flaws  of  capitalism,  and  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest"  doctrine  in  Darwin  further  reinforced  the 
individualistic  notion  that  the  failure  of  individuals  to  achieve 
within  the  system  was  both  a  moral  failure  and  an  individual  one. 

What  emerges  then,  is  a  picture  of  the  treatment  of  the  poor 
that  is  undergirded  by  an  ideology  which  conjoins  religion  to  the 
system  of  political  economy  in  a  powerful  doctrine  which 
inferiorizes  their  character.   It  elevates  the  duty  of  work  to  a 
role  beyond  the  variation  in  human  capabilities;  it  features  the 
support  of  the  less  fortunate  as  a  duty  of  local  government,  not 
of  the  state;  and  it  contains  an  optimism  about  the  ability  of 
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the  capitalist  system  to  provide  work  for  everyone  who  needs  it. 

However,  in  the  England  of  the  twentieth  century  was 
devastated  by  two  world  wars  and  the  resulting  poverty  gave  the 
government  a  stronger  role  in  reconstruction.   The  English 
government  adopted  the  plan  by  Lord  Beverage  held  that  all 
citizens  were  entitled  to  a  minimum  income .( Patterson ,  83)  Thus 
England  and  other  European  countries,  support  for  the  poor  was 
accepted  as  a  duty  of  the  state,  while  it  continued  a  history  of 
tortuous  denial  in  the  United  States.   Even  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  who  is  associated  with  a  liberal  era  in  social  policy, 
was  pushed  in  part  to  adopt  a  series  of  programs  such  as  WPA  and 
CCA  as  alternatives  to  wide-spread  relief  spending  as  a  strategy 
to  pull  the  nation  out  of  the  throes  of  the  Depression.   In  a 
January  1935  speech,  he  said:  "continued  dependence  upon  relies 
induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disintegration  fundamentally 
destructive  to  the  national  fibre.  To  dole  out  relief  in  this  way 
is  to  administer  a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer  of  the  human 
spirit. .. [the  federal  government]  must  quit  this  business  of 
relief ."(James  T.  Patterson,  America's  Struggle  Against  Poverty, 
1900-1985.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1986,   p.  59.) 
White  Dependency 

In  any  case,  by  1935,  it  was  clear  that  America  was  moving 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  systematic  approach  to  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  public  welfare  and  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935 
became  one  of  its  most  prominent  features.   It  included  aid  to 
the  poor  elderly  over  65,  the  blind  and  dependent  children  and 
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almost  immediately  the  latter  became  has  continued  to  become 
politicized.   Localities,  still  operating  under  the  older  value 
system,  imposed  harsh  parameters  governing  their  approach,  such 
as  limiting  aid  to  children  of  mothers  with  criminal  records  or 
modest  amounts  of  property,  and  setting  up  standards  of  "suitable 
homes,"  the  combination  of  which  eliminated  many  poor  and 
minority  potential  recipients. 

The  social  structure  of  the  white  poor  was  not  impacted  as 
much  by  poverty  because  in  the  1940s  AND  1950  as  war-time 
employment  and  a  growing  post-war  economy  made  many  of  them 
ineligible  for  welfare.   Essentially,  their  color,  ethnicity  and 
their  skills  provided  them  the  high  preference  in  employment  and 
social  life.   Even  white  immigrants  arrived  into  communities  that 
were  not  as  badly  disorganized  because  they  had  transferred  many 
social  institutions  in-tact.   This  facilitated  their  ties  to 
official  political  power  as  they  came  to  control  the  politics  of 
their  communities  through  their  ties  to  ethnically  dominated 
political  machines.   Also,  where  they  could  not  negotiate  the 
legal  economy,  their  leadership  and  participation  in  the 
organization  of  criminal  activity  gave  them  another  substantial 
category  of  income  and  control  over  legitimate  commercial 
activity. (Edwin  Harwood,  "Urbanism  as  a  way  of  Negro  Life,"  in 
William  McCord,  John  Howard,  Bernard  Friedberg  and  Edwin  Harwood, 
eds..  Life  Stvles  in  the  Black  Ghetto.  New  YorK:  W.W.  Norton, 
1965,  p.  23.  Harwood  uses  the  example  of  the  Irish.) 

The  impact  of  war  spending  by  government  and  the  rising 
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economy  appeared  to  affirm  the  believe  of  politicians  and 
Keynsian  economists  that  the  objective  of  "full  employment"  would 
produce  tolerable  levels  of  poverty.   Meanwhile,  by  the  early 
1960s,  as  Michael  Harrington  noted  in  his  book  The  Other 
America,  the  face  of  poverty  had  changed  to  a  new  configuration 
of  the  elderly,  female-headed  households  and 
minorities.  ( Patterson,  p.  81.)   The  reason  for  this  was  the 
dramatic  rise  in  the  Welfare  case  load  between  1940  and  1962, 
from  700,000  to  3  million.   In  any  case,  it  was  the  later  which 
would  attract  the  most  attention,  as  a  debate  began  over  the 
characteristics  of  poor  inner-city  children  and  their 
families . ( patterson ,  88 ) 

Black  Dependency 

African  slavery  which  established  a  monumental  basis  for  a 
dependent  population  in  the  United  States  and  the  wonder  is  that 
it  did  not  destroy  the  ethic  of  hard  work  that  was  inherent  in 
the  African  culture,  even  though  there  was  some  cultural 
difference  between  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  individualism  and 
the  African  concept  of  collectivism.   And  the  roots  of  the 
dependent  status  of  that  portion  of  the  black  population  in  the 
United  States  that  is  classified  as  officially  poor  is  based 
substantially  on  the  residual  effects  of  slavery. 

Why  is  this  so?  The  function  of  black  people  as  slaves 
distorted  and  corrupted  the  internal  structure  of  the  family. 
Black  Sociologist  Charles  Johnson  surveyed  612  Southern  rural 
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Georgia  black  families  in  the  1930s  and  found  that  there  were  181 
illegitimate  children,  152  (25%)  of  the  families  were  headed  by  a 
female,  231  headed  by  a  male/female  structure  with  the  rest 
common  law  households.   Johnson  said  that  "sex,  as  such,  appears 
to  be  a  thing  apart  from  marriage. .. "(Cited  in  Nicolas  Lemann, 
The  Promised  Land,  p.  29.)   This  "appearance"  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  function  in  the  slave  system  which  was  often  a 
thing  apart  from  marriage  -  where  it  was  permitted  by  slave 
masters.   Slavery  guaranteed  that  the  status  of  the  majority  of 
blacks  who  came  into  citizenship  after  1865  would  be  poor  and 
this  poverty  would  be  reflected  in  the  social  structure  and  its 
institutions,  guaranteeing  that  blacks  would  not  recover  quickly. 
It  was  a  poverty,  not  only  of  the  lack  of  employment,  but  a 
poverty  of  the  lack  of  wealth  which  to  create  employment  and 
thus,  to  become  independent.   It  was  a  status  which  guarantee 
that  even  if  one  could  get  a  job,  that  the  posture  of  the  whole 
of  the  group  was  still  dependent  upon  whites  for  their  economic 
livelihood.   And  thus,  the  concept  of  "dependence"  acquired  a 
meaning  for  blacks  much  greater  than  that  for  whites. 

Symptoms  of  the  characteristics  of  this  pervasive  poverty 
were  alive  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  Dr.  WEB  DuBois  did  his 
study.   The  Philadelphia  Nearo.  the  first  major  work  of 
sociological  investigation  of  an  American  city.   Here,  DuBois 
asserts  that  the  form  of  the  African  family  practices  were  broken 
by  the  institution  of  slavery,  that  a  dependent  family  structure 
emerged  in  slavery  and  that  the  independent  Black  family  form 
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only  arises  thereafter.   As  such,  he  relates  many  of  the 
debilitating  weaknesses  of  the  black  family  to  its  origin  in 
slavery.  (DuBois,  66-82)   In  fact,  he  said:  "Emancipation  and 
pauperism  must  ever  go  hand  in  hand;  when  a  group  of  persons  have 
been  for  generations  prohibited  from  self-support  and  self- 
initiative  in  any  line,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  large  number  of 
them  who,  when  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  will  be  found 
incapable  of  competing  in  the  race  of  life.  "(269)   He  went  on  to 
show  the  attitude  of  whites  in  Philadelphia  toward  blacks  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1726  which  declared, : ""Whereas 
free  Negroes  are  an  idle  and  slothful  people  and  often  prove 
burdensome  to  the  neighborhood  and  afford  ill  examples  to  other 
Negroes,  therefore  be  it  enacted..."  that  when  they  are  freed 
that  the  owner  give  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  to  the  county  to 
indemnify  it  for  their  care. (Ibid) 

When  we  understand  that  in  the  twentieth  century  the 
relatively  rapid  migration  of  blacks  from  the  rural  south  to  the 
urban  north  meant  that  many  carried  the  slave  system  into  those 
areas.   Demographer  Philip  Hauser  found  that  in  the  decades  of 
1910-1920,  exodus  out  of  the  South  amounted  to  454,3000;  between 
1920-1930  it  was  740,000;  between  1930-1940  it  was  347,500;  and 
between  1940-1950  it  was  1,244,700;  and  between  1950-1960  it  was 
1,457,000. (Hauser,  76.)   Thus,  between  1940  and  1960  alone  the 
black  population  in  cities  of  one  million  or  more  increased  by 
4.2  million  persons  or  60%  of  their  total  population  in 
1960. (Hauser,  in  The  Nearo.  p.  87.)   He  concluded  that  this 
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"upheaval.,  between  the  two  world  wars  —  poured  so  large  a  Negro 
population  into  the...  large  cities  over  so  short  a  period  of 
time  that  it  made  the  in-migratory  Negro  stream  relatively 
inassimilable — economically,  politically  and  socially . (ibid. )  And 
in  1962,  72%  of  "Negro  families"  were,  by  his  use  of  the  "low- 
cost"  standard  of  eligibility  for  food  assistance,  poor. 

Hauser  similar  to  DuBois  locates  this  problem  in  the  slave 
institution  which  did  not  give  many  blacks  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  patterns  of  middle-class  family  life  styles.   However,  he 
suggests  that  this  was  aborted  by  the  most  devastating  damage 
done  to  the  black  male,  who,  both  within  the  slave  system  and 
thereafter,  was  unable  "  because  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  and 
discriminatory  practices,  to  assume  the  role  of  provider  and 
protector  of  his  family  in  accordance  with  prevailing  definitions 
of  the  role  of  husband  and  father. "(Hauser,  78.Harwood  also 
agrees  with  this  assessment,  op.  cit.,  p.  22.) 

Nevetheless,  despite  having  an  enormous  complex  of  reasons 
for  become  idle,  blacks  assumed  the  task  of  becoming  viable 
American  citizens  through  hard  work  and  achievement.   In  fact, 
census  data  indicates  that  in  1910  90  percent  of  black  males  (71 
percent  of  all  blacks^  were  in  the  labor  force,  dropping 
drasticaly  during  the  depression  and  remaining  between  60  and  50 
percent  for  the  next  60  years.  (The  Social  and  Economic  Status  of 
the  Black  Population  in  the  United  States:  An  Historical 
Overview,  1790-1978,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Series  p-23.  No.  80,  p.  65.) 
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The  early  debates  over  what  to  do  with  the  poor,  then,  were 
debates  which  reverberated  from  the  English  heritage  of  American 
colonists  and  citizens.   But  as  the  engine  of  American  economic 
growth  began  to  afford  whites  an  unheralded  degree  of  social 
mobility,  creating  the  largest  middle-class  in  the  world,  this 
process  uncovered  a  still-dependent  population  which  was 
increasingly  black.   The  reason  why  the  U.S.  was  not  able  to  do 
as  the  European  countries  did  after  the  Second  World  War  and 
extend  the  "Beverage  principle"  principle  to  all  was  that 
poverty  intersected  with  race,  or  the  difference  between  having 
such  a  principle  in  a  largely  homogenous  or  heterogenous  society. 

Migration  has  transferred  millions  of  blacks  from  the  rural 
south  to  the  Northern  city  who  carried  with  them  all  the 
debilities  of  slavery.   In  fact.  Dr.  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  eminent 
Sociologist  of  the  black  family  suggests  that  the  puzzlement  of 
many  observers  regarding  the  persistence  of  the  high  black 
"illegitimacy"  rate  was  because  they  did  not  take  into  account  an 
elementary  fact:  "...the  constant  flow  of  simple  peasant  folks 
from  rural  districts  to  the  poverty  and  disorganization  of  city 
slums  constantly  re-creates  the  problem  of  unmarried 
motherhood. "(E.  Franklin  Frazier,  The  Negro  Family  in  the  United 
States .  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1966,   p.  260.)   If 
this  simple  fact  could  account  for  the  persistence  of  unmarried 
motherhood,  it  certainly  could  contribute  to  the  persistence  of 
poverty  itself  in  certain  areas  of  the  black  community. 
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There  were  other  factors,  however,  which  contributed  to  the 
new  black  urban  poverty.   To  the  basic  poverty  and  social 
disorganization,  Frazier  also  identified  factors  in  the 
adjustment  to  urban  life  which  further  destabilized  the  family. 
These  were: 

pressures  on  breadwinners  to  travel  long  distances  to  and 
from  work;  the  necessity  of  wives  to  supplement  the  family 
wage,  leaving  children  unattended;  the  diminished  influence 
of  religious  institutions;  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  and  services  such  as  housing  and  education. 

The  result,  he  held,  was: 

high  rates  of  family  disorganization,  youth  delinquency, 
crime,  ill  health,  low  educational  attainment  and 
overcrowded  housing. (Cited  in,  "Research  on  the  African 

American  Family:  A  Holistic  Perspective,"  Assessment  of  the 
Status  of  African-Americans,  vol.  II,  Boston:  The  William  Monroe 
Trotter  Institute,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  1989, 
p.  34.) 

There  followed  from  the  above  fact,  the  worsening  of  public 
attitudes  toward  welfare.   One  early  indication  of  what  would  be 
expected  of  attitudes  toward  the  black  portion  of  the  welfare 
population  was  from  Louisiana.  A  provision  was  passed  by  the 
state  legislature  in  1960,  eliminating  23,500  children  from  the 
rolls  because  their  mothers  had  had  an  illegitimate  child  since 
entering  the  welfare  rolls. (patterson,  88)   This  response  was 
relatively  wide  spread  as  welfare  became  more  and  more  identified 
with  the  black  poor.   In  the  1960s,  the  coincidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  welfare  rolls  were  more  than  40%  black  with  the  high 
visibility  of  the  Civil  Rights  movement  enhanced  the  ability  of 
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some  with  anti-black  attitudes  to  become  anti-welfare  as 
well. (Feagin,  p. 9)   The  growth  of  blacks  onto  the  welfare  rolls 
occurred  in  part  because  of  the  deliberate  policies  of  Southern 
governments  such  as  Louisiana  to  keep  them  off.   Indeed,  the 
Welfare  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Health  Education 
and  Welfare  indicated  that  "millions  legally  entitled  to  benefits 
were  denied  them. "(Nick  Kotz  and  Mary  Lynn  Kotz,  A  Passion  for 
Equality.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  1977,  p.  196.) 
Nevertheless,  the  black  poor  became  "Nigger  bums";  welfare 
mothers  became  "welfare  queens";  black  automobiles  became 
"welfare  Cadillacs"  and  so  on. 

Add  to  this  incendiary  mixture  the  emergence  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  in  the  late  1960s,  led  by  George 
Wiley,  an  outspoken,  militant  black  former  professor  at  Syracuse 
University,  supported  by  a  national  group  of  black  welfare 
mothers,  demanding  not  only  a  guarantee  income,  but  that  instead 
of  the  welfare  system  being  administered  to  correct  a  defect  in 
the  black  family  that  it  was  the  system  which  had  created  and 
maintained  blacks  in  near  serfdom  which  had  to  change.   This  had 
been  wiley's  basic  demand  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  civil 
rights  in  November  17  of  1965. (Nick  Kotz  and  Mary  Lynn  Kotz,  h 
Passion  for  Equality.  New  York:  W.W.  Norton  and  Co.,  p.  165-166.) 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  many  of  the  more  radical  reforms 
championed  by  the  NWRO  and  Wiley  could  not  succeed  in  the  growing 
conservative  atmosphere  which  demanded,  for  example,  during 
Richard  Nixon's  first  term  that  mothers  be  made  to  work  for 
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receiving  welfare  benefits,  a  mandate  eventually  written  into  the 

law. 

Thus,  with  the  juxtaposition  of  race  and  welfare  dependency 
in  the  public  imagination,  there  has  been  a  return  to  the  value 
system  of  the  "undeserving  poor"  and  images  of  the  laggard,  lazy 
dull  welfare  recipient  on  the  "dole"  who  deserves  the  punitive 
attitude  of  the  elite  visited  upon  them  because  they  constitute  a 
drag  upon  the  economy  and  a  blot  upon  the  moral  image  of  the 
nation. 

The  Policy  Response 

Perhaps  the  critical  point  in  the  changing  attitude  of  the 
nation  toward  the  black  welfare  population  was  the  policy  assault 
upon  the  system  in  the  late  1960s  when  the  welfare  system  was 
linked  to  militant  black  demands  and  the  rising  tide  of  blacks 
who  became  part  of  the  system.   In  addition,  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  has  missed  the  opportunity  to  fight  against  the  negative 
sentiment  toward  welfare  by  supporting  the  amendments  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  to  a  bill  which  eventually  became  law.   And 
although  Lyndon  Johnson  was  known  as  a  champion  of  civil  rights, 
on  January  2,  1968  he  signed  into  law  a  bill,  pushed  by  Wilbur 
Mills,  head  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  froze 
welfare  payments,  stopped  the  expansion  of  the  program,  and 
required  work  and  job  training  for  mothers  with  children  more 
than  16  years  old  who  were  not  in  school. (Kotz ,  p.  249)   In  his 
reference  to  black  welfare  recipients  as  "brood  mares"  Mills' 
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attitude  exhibited  the  old  negative  bias.  On  the  other  hand, 
Senator  Kennedy  would  consider  this  bill  to  be  "the  most  punitive 
measure  in  the  history  of  the  country."  And  while  this  gave 
impetus  to  the  "Poor  Peoples  Campaign"  launched  by  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  the  struggle  against  poverty  by  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  never  materialized. 

The  Administration  of  Ronald  Reagan  was  the  next  period 
which  saw  a  major  attack  on  the  welfare  system,  as  his 
recommendations  were  designed  to  reduce  dependency  by:  reducing 
errors  and  abuse  in  welfare  eligibility,  reduce  fraud  and  waste, 
tighten  workf are  requirements ,  requiring  stepparents  to  assume 
more  responsibility  for  children,  increasing  the  responsibility 
for  absent  fathers  to  pay  child  support,  giving  benefits  to  the 
"truly  needy. "(William  Gorham,  "The  Social  Welfare  Objectives  of 
the  Reagan  Administration,"  in  D.  Lee  Bauden,  ed..  The  Social 
Contract  Revisited.  Washington,  DC:  The  Urban  Institute,  1984,  p. 
6.)   In  doing  so  Reagan  also  revived  the  inferiorization  of  the 
system  by  referring  to  "welfare  queens"  in  his  rhetoric.   The 
conclusion  of  a  credible  group  of  analysts  was  that  dependency 
was  reduced  only  slightly  by  these  measures. (Ibid) 

More  recently,  the  proposed  policies  of  the  administration 
of  Bill  Clinton  are  very  similar  those  sponsored  by  Reagan  and 
have  a  foundation  in  the  actions  of  many  governors.   Clinton's 
January  15,  1994  State  of  the  Union  message  carried  forward  a 
campaign  pledge  to  "change  welfare  as  we  know  it."   This  pledge 
carried  with  it  the  policy  to  provide  public  assistance  for  two 
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years  and  thereafter  to  place  recipients  into  a  job  or  job 
training  program.   These  policies  are  the  outcome  of  the 
perspective  that  welfare  has  become  largely  a  black  program, 
since  it  has  remained  at  a  level  of  about  50%  populated  by 
blacks.   And  with  this  is  the  sterotyped  specter  of  indolent 
blacks  with  flawed  values  who  need  to  be  taught  the  values  of 
individualism  and  hard  work.   However,  black  families  are,  in 
general,  not  "overly  dependent"  upon  welfare,  since  public 
assistance  accounts  for  only  4%  of  the  total  annual  income  of  all 
black  families  and  only  15%  of  the  total  annual  income  of 
families  headed  by  black  women .( "Research  on  the  African-America 
Family,"  op.  cit.,  .   12.) 

The  underlying  concept  in  the  previous  (and  apparently  in 
this  Administration)  is  that  adequate  employment  exist  and  that 
individuals  just  have  to  have  the  tenaciousness  to  find  it.   This 
is  a  continuation  of  the  misplaced  faith  in  the  capitalist  system 
to  solve  the  structural  problems  of  the  economy  that  produces 
poor  people.   However,  the  performance  of  the  economy  has 
contributed  to  the  growing  poverty  rate,  for  as  the  transition  is 
made  to  a  service  economy  the  wage  rate  is  sinking  ever  lower. 
The  average  service  job  yields  about  half  of  the  former  wage  rate 
of  industrial  jobs. 

This  descent  into  structural  poverty  has  been  more 
pronounced  for  African  Americans.   Historically  two-parent 
families  have  performed  much  better  than  female-headed 
households,  but  between  1980  and  1990,  Black  two-parent  families 
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dropped  from  48%  to  37%,  affecting  average  family  income  in  the 
process. (Michael  Fabricant  and  Steve  Burghardt,  The  Welfare  State 
Crisis  and  the  Transformation  of  Social  Service  Work.  New  York: 
M.E.  Sharpe,  1992,  p.  16)   For  about  the  same  period,  the 
proportion  of  poor  African  American  children  grew  from  41%  in 
1981  to  48%  in  1987- (Ibid,  p.  19,)   It  should  be  clear,  as  the 
Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  indicates,  that  the 
budgetary  policies  of  the  Reagan  Administration  were  implicated 
in  this  uneven  impact  of  the  economy  since  the  massive  shift  from 
the  social  to  the  miltary  sector  resulted  in  the  concentration  of 
capital  in  the  top  fifth  of  the  population  and  the  lowering  of 
the  average  wage  for  everyone  else. 

Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  worsening  situation  will  be 
addressed  by  the  lack  of  targeted  policies.  The  record  of  the 
last  two  decades  is  that  fewer  Americans  overall  are  being  lifted 
out  of  poverty  by  economic  growth  as  the  economy  produces  fewer 
higher-wage  jobs  and  a  greater  number  of  low-paying  jobs. 
Indeed,  Gorham  has  suggested  that,  "Much  of  the  decline  in 
poverty  since  the  mid-1960s  resulted  from  increased  transfers  (my 
emphasis)  to  the  elderly,  a  pattern  that  has  come  to  an 
end ."( Gorham ,  p.  12)   So,  obviously  a  combination  of  work  and 
welfare  is  in  the  future  of  most  poor  Americans  and  the  fact  that 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  welfare  rolls  contain 
historically  dependent  blacks  should  not  obscure  the  truthful 
responsibility  of  government  in  this  instance. 
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Conclusion 

Today  it  is  fashionable  to  discuss  the  reason  for  the  socio- 
economic condition  and  the  consequent  value  system  of  what 
Professor  Andrew  Billingsley  calls  "nonworking  poor"  black 
families,  as  though  they  existed  in  a  vacuum  and  had  no 
relationship  to  larger  forces  of  American  life.   As  though  they 
preferred  dependency  to  vitality  and  must  be  driven  to  accept 
personal  responsibility  they  had  heretofore  shunned  because  of 
the  generosity  of  the  welfare  system. 

The  policy  response  has  exhibited  a  restlessness  with  the 

existence  of  poverty  and  a  frantic  attempt  to  force  individuals 

off  the  welfare  rolls  onto  the  rolls  of  the  employed.   Here,  one 

runs  into  other  value  conflict;  the  loss  of  free-will  and  the 

assumption  that  anyone  on  the  public  relief  loses  the  right  to 

self  determination;  the  availability  of  "good"  jobs  on  which  one 

can  raise  a  family,  as  opposed  to  the  mandate  to  accept  any  job 

at  the  cost  of  one's  dignity.   I  agree  with  Bernard  Boxill  that: 

[with  respect  to  the  underclass] — an  error  in  philosophy 
is  that  reform  must  always  serves  the  majority  interest 
majority  interest.  This  either  misunderstands  the  nature 
of  justice  or  depreciates  it  importance.  The  second  tendency 
is  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  democracy,  is  elitist 
and  implies  an  unjustified  contempt  for  the  moral  powers  of 
the  average  person.  (Bernard  Boxill,  "The  Underclass  and  the 
Race/Class  Issue,"  in  Bill  Lawson,  ed. ,  The  Underclass 
Question.  Philadelphia:  Temple  University  Press,  p.  30-31.) 

Therefore,  if  an  underlying  assumption  is  that  the  individual  on 

welfare  is  too  lazy  to  find  employment,  the  government  must 

manage  the  task.   Thus,  the  elevation  of  work  -  even  forced  work 

-  to  the  primary  place  over  other  human  values  raises  certain 
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human  rights  questions.   For  if  an  individual  or  family  which  has 
very  little  choice  to  begin  with,  is  forced  to  accept  a  certain 
kind  of  work  or  the  alternative  of  non-support,  then  that  person 
has  little  better  status  than  the  slave  who  does  not  have  the 
free  will  to  choose  non-support  by  the  state. 

If  the  nature  of  work  is  changing  in  society,  what  this 
policy  portends  is  that  there  will  be  a  stark  stratification  of 
work  based  on  class.   The  rich  are  decision-makers,  the  middle- 
class  have  access  to  the  technical  jobs,  and  the  poor  are  made  to 
work  in  menial  jobs  at  the  sufferance  of  the  state. 

Most  important,  given  the  degree  of  "hard-core"  poverty  and 
social  disorganization  in  the  inner  city  black  and  poor 
communities,  society  must  assess  the  cost  of  throwing  people  off 
of  public  assistance  and  on  to  jobs  or  job  training  with  adequate 
day-care.   If  there  is  an  honest  rehabilitative  project  involved 
in  these  proposed  "reforms"  of  the  welfare  system,  then  it  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  resources  to  affect  it.   However,  if  they 
are  punitive,  then,  people  will  be  thrown  off  of  the  existing 
public  assistance  programs  with  little  hope  for  viable  means  to 
make  a  living.   In  such  a  situation,  the  traditional  occupations 
open  to  individuals  have  been  in  various  criminal  pursuits  -  for 
which  society  pays  even  more  dearly. 

Ultimately,  crime,  welfare,  poor  health  and  a  myriad  of 
other  human  problems  have  a  common  root:  poverty  and  the  social 
disorganization  it  fosters.   Regardless  of  the  rehabilitative 
intention  of  society,  there  will  always  been  those  who  are  unable 
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to  cope  with  the  demands  of  society  and  who  need  its  humane  care. 
And  until  an  adequate  approach  to  poverty  is  found,  the 
corruption  of  the  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens  will  continue. 
In  the  meantime,  the  policy  to  approach  to  providing  public 
assistance  to  the  indigent  must  taken  into  consideration  the 
never  popular  but  persistent  question  of  the  moral  obligation  of 
society  to  support  the  less  fortunate  and  the  means  to  do  so. 
Until  the  myths  and  sterotypes  are  faced  as  largely  false  which 
derive  from  the  European  heritage  of  strong  class  and  race 
biases,  policy  approaches  will  be  uterly  flawed  and  the  results 
far  less  than  saluatory  for  all  concerned. 

One  clear  implication  of  this  is  that  while  some  reform  of 
the  current  welfare  system  is  warranted,  such  as  items  which 
detract  from  the  coherence  of  the  family,  one  should  be 
relealistic  about  the  capacity  of  those  on  welfare  to  make  the 
transition  into  the  mainstream  without  substantial  human  and 
financial  assistance.   And  although  this  direction  of  welfare 
reform  is  preferred  by  this  observer,  the  illusion  must  not  be 
maintained  that  the  poor  and  the  less  able  will  not  "always  be 
with  us." 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  Professor  Walters. 
Dr.  Lawson. 

STATEMENT  OF  BILL  E.  LAWSON,  Ph.D.,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PHILOSOPHY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  DELAWARE,  NEWARK,  DE 

Dr.  Lawson.  Thank  you.  I  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for 
inviting  me  to  participate  in  this  important  forum. 

Many  persons  will  be  surprised  that  the  subcommittee  has  asked 
an  academically  trained  philosopher  to  appear  as  a  witness  on  the 
issue  of  welfare  reform.  It  will  be  asked,  what  can  philosophers  add 
to  the  debate?  I  think  that  philosophers  can  serve  a  number  of  im- 
portant functions  in  the  public  policy  deliberations.  First,  philoso- 
phers are  trained  to  examine  the  logical  structure  of  arguments. 
Second,  philosophers  can  articulate  the  assumptions  that  underlie 
certain  positions.  Third,  philosophers  can  assess  the  theories  that 
frame  public  policy. 

This  ability  is  important  in  a  complex  issue  like  welfare  reform. 
Public  policymakers  often  make  policies  based  upon  questionable 
presuppositions,  particularly  about  the  relationship  of  welfare  to 
group  progress.  However,  politicians  are  not  alone  in  failing  to 
question  the  relationship  between  presuppositions  and  conclusions. 
We  find  social  scientists  using  questionable  "givens"  or  first  prin- 
ciples to  support  their  conclusions  about  welfare  reform. 

Once  we  accept  the  presuppositions  of  these  writers,  certain  con- 
clusions usually  follow.  Conservative  and  liberal  policymakers  draw 
on  the  work  of  social  scientists  to  support  or  reject  public  policy 
proposals.  Thus,  any  misconceptions  about  the  role  of  welfare  made 
by  social  scientists  make  their  way  into  public  policy  decisions. 

For  example,  most  of  our  public  policies  on  welfare  reform  rely 
on  at  least  four  questionable  presuppositions.  First,  the  problems 
of  poor  Americans  can  be  solved  within  the  current  framework  of 
American  capitalism.  The  problem  of  capitalism  and  democracy  is 
bringing  together  two  vital  ideas  of  equality:  equal  access  for  every- 
one to  basic  necessities  and  equality  of  opportunity.  Liberals  and 
conservatives  both  believe  that  the  current  mode  of  capitalism  is 
the  best  compromise.  This  may  not  be  true! 

Second,  public  policies  of  the  past  just  need  to  be  refined.  They 
just  need  to  be  changed  or  modified. 

Third,  poor  Americans  need  only  change  their  values  or  culture — 
the  terms  culture  and  values  are  used  interchangeably. 

Fourth,  most  of  the  problems  of  the  poor  can  be  explained  by  ref- 
erence to  dysfunctional  values  learned  from  their  families.  Policy- 
makers assume  that  all  we  need  to  do  is  change  the  values  of  the 
group  family  to  change  the  values  of  the  group. 

As  contested  as  these  presuppositions  are,  we  find  that  they  are 
accepted  without  question  and  used  to  support  or  reject  programs 
designed  to  aid  poor  Americans.  These  "basic"  assumptions  have 
made  their  way  into  and  often  frame  the  public  policy  debate  about 
welfare  reform.  These  assumptions  underlie  claims  about  what  it 
takes  to  be  successful  in  the  United  States.  In  the  end,  it  is  claimed 
that  it  is  a  failure  by  poor  Americans  to  embrace  those  values  that 
foster  success. 

In  fact,  the  failure  is  on  the  part  of  public  policymakers  to  ac- 
knowledge the  relationship  between  either  economic  factors  and  so- 
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cial  behavior  or  public  policy  regulations  and  social  behavior.  Con- 
sider the  following  two  examples. 

As  an  educator,  I  have  seen  how,  in  the  past,  changes  in  the 
economy  have  had  an  impact  on  the  behavior  of  college  students. 
In  the  1960's,  when  employment  opportunities  were  more  widely 
available,  college  students  were  more  daring,  not  only  in  their  so- 
cial behavior  but  also  in  their  choice  of  courses.  In  the  1990's,  when 
employment  opportunities  were  lower,  students  were  less  daring  in 
both  social  outreach  and  courses  taken. 

Second,  consider  the  single  parent  who  has  to  choose  between 
public  assistance  with  health  care  benefits  or  working  a  minimum 
wage  job  with  no  benefits.  The  single  parent  is  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween two  bad  alternatives.  If  the  person  takes  welfare  over  the 
low-wage  low-benefit  job,  she  is  considered  lazy.  If  she  takes  the  job 
over  welfare,  she  is  not  being  rational. 

Economic  factors  and  policy  regulations  both  impact  social  behav- 
ior. As  difficult  as  these  decisions  are  for  the  single  parent,  it  is 
very  important  how  public  policymakers  frame  such  decisions: 
whether  welfare  indeed  undermines  productivity,  as  some  people 
want  to  claim,  or  whether  poverty  itself  is  immoral.  I  think  that 
our  understanding  of  the  causes  of  poverty  is  what  we  have  to 
think  about  in  this  context. 

Those  persons  who  believe  that  the  poor  can  make  significant  so- 
cial and  economic  progress  in  the  United  States  without  positive 
government  intervention,  just  by  changing  their  values  or  recon- 
structing their  culture  to  model  that  of  the  mainstream,  must  denv 
the  role  of  the  government  in  maintaining  the  conditions  in  which 
many  poor  people  today  find  themselves. 

The  current  social  and  economic  status  of  poor  Americans  is  the 
result  of  a  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  the  issue  of  the  status  of 
welfare  or  governmental  aid.  Is  governmental  aid  something  per- 
sons deserve  as  citizens,  or  is  it  a  handout?  Many  neo-conservative 
writers  on  welfare  reform  view  aid  as  a  handout.  Is  this  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  should  frame  our  welfare  considerations? 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  it  is  used  to  get  a  person  back  on  his 
or  her  feet,  the  economic  climate  must  be  such  that  meaningful 
jobs  exist.  There  must  be  chances  for  real  economic  advancement. 
Welfare  reform  has  to  be  tied  to  the  larger  socioeconomic  picture 
of  the  United  States.  This  involves  three  components:  economic 
growth,  the  redistribution  of  wealth,  and  jobs. 

In  conclusion,  many  bad  arguments  are  accepted  because  of  a 
failure  to  question  the  presuppositions.  Nonsensical  claims  about 
the  role  of  welfare  and  the  formation  of  values  of  poor  families  are 
often  accepted  without  question.  I  think  that  accepting  these  as- 
sumptions unconditionally  is  misguided  and  illogical. 

Many  social  scientists  quickly  seem  to  forget  that  governmental 
actions  have  always  caused  poor  families  to  construct  their  ethical 
life  to  meet  current  social  demands.  The  question  that  needs  to  be 
asked  is,  what  social  programs  do  we  need  to  assist  the  poor  to  suc- 
ceed now?  The  manner  in  which  public  policjmiakers  answer  this 
question  will  say  a  great  deal  about  their  presuppositions  about 
what  it  means  to  be  an  American.  The  answer  will  also  set  the  tone 
about  the  chances  of  success  for  poor  Americans  in  the  United 
States,  now  and  in  the  future. 
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Nonetheless,  it  should  be  remembered  that  what  is  useful  as 

public  policy  now  may  not  be  useful  in  the  fiiture.  We  must  always 

remain  alert  to  those  policies  th?it  affect  negatively  on  not  only 

1  poor  Americans  but  on  all  Americans.  We  must  avoid  placing  all 

\  the  bl^me  on  a  group's  political  or  cultural  history. 

Consider  what  happens  when  a  mill  or  mine  closes  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  an  increase  in  family  dissolution,  drug 
abuse,  poverty,  and  crime.  Social  scientists  and  public  policymakers 
will  point  to  the  lack  of  jobs  as  an  explanation  and  justification  for 
this  state  of  affairs.  However,  when  jobs  leave  urban  communities 
and  the  same  sort  of  behavior  ensues,  social  scientists  and  public 
policymakers  talk  about  the  negative  culture  that  caused  this  state 
of  affairs. 

Unwarranted  assumptions  regarding  race,  class,  and  gender  un- 
derlie much  of  our  current  public  policy.  Without  clear  thinking  on 
these  issues,  we  will  continue  to  be  stalemated  in  our  attempts  to 
develop  workable  governmental  aid  programs. 

Public  policymakers  and  social  scientists  must  begin  to  question 
their  assumptions  about  what  it  takes  to  be  successful  in  America. 
Next,  assumptions  about  the  role  of  welfare  in  transmitting  nega- 
tive values  need  to  be  questioned.  When  we  do,  we  will  find  that 
many  of  the  arguments  that  propose  a  causal  link  between  the  lack 
of  success  and  welfare  are  invalid.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Lawson  follows:] 
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I  want  to  thank  th«  committ**  for  inviting  ma  to  participato 
in  this  important  forum.  Many  persons  will  be  surprised  that 
the  oonunittee  has  asked  an  academically  trained  philosopher 
to  appear  as  a  witness  on  the  issue  of  welfare  reform,  it 
will  be  asked  what  can  philosophers  add  to  the  debate,   i 
think  that  philosophers  can  serve  a  number  of  important 
functions  in  public  policy  deliberationa.   First, 
philosophers  are  trained  to  examined  the  logical  structure 
of  arguments.   That  is  they  can  assess  if  the  conclusion  of 
a  given  argument  follows  from  its  premises.   Second, 
philosophers  can  articulate  the  assumptions  that  underlie 
certain  positions.   Third,  philosophers  can  assess  the 
theories  that  frame  welfare  policy. 

This  ability  is  important  in  a  complex  issue  like  welfare 
reform.  Public  policy  makers  often  make  polices  based  on 
questionable  presuppositions;  particularly,  about  the 
relationship  of  welfare  to  group  progress.  However, 
politicians,  are  not  alone  in  i^ailing  to  question  the 
relationship  between  presuppositions  and  conclusions.   We 
find  social  scientists  using  questionable  "givens"  or  "first 
principle"  to  support  their  conclusions  about  welfare 
reform.   Once  we  accept  the  presuppositions  of  these 
writers,  certain  conclusions  usually  follow.   Conservative 
and  liberal  policy  makers  draw  on  the  works  of  social 
scientists  to  support  or  reject  public  policy  proposals. 
Thus  any  misconceptions  about  the  role  of  welfare  made  by 
social  scientists  make  their  way  into  public  policy 
decisions. 

For  example,  most  of  our  policies  on  welfare  reform  rely  on, 
at  least,  four  questionable  presuppositions.   First, 
problems  of  poor  Americans  can  be  solved  within  the  current 
framework  of  American  capitalism. .  Second,  public  policies 
of  the  past  just  need  to  be  refined.   Third,  poor  Americans 
need  only  to  changed  their  values  or  culture  (The  term 
culture  and  values  are  often  used  interchangeably.). 
Fourth,  most  of  the  problems  of  the  poor  can  be  explained  by 
reference  to  dysfunctional  values  learned  from  their 
families.    it  is  assumed  that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to 
change  the  values  of  the  family  to  change  the  values  of  the 
group. 

As  contested  as  these  presuppositions  are,  we  find  that  they 
are  accepted  without  question  and  used  to  support  or  reject 
programs  designed  to  aid  poor  Americans.   These  "basic" 
assumptions  have  made  their  way  Into  and  often  frame  the 
public  policy  debates  about  welfare  reform.   Public  policy 
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malcers  of-ten  taoltly  make  use  of  the  above  assumptions  In 
their  arguments  either  for  or  against  certain  public 
policies.  These  aesumptions  underlie  olaims  about  what  it 
taXes  to  be  sucoessful  in  the  United  States.   In  the  end,  it 
is  claimed  that,  it  is  a  failure  by  poor  Americans  to 
embrace  those  values  that  foster  success. 

In  fact,  the  failure  is  on  the  part  of  policy  makers  to 
acknowledge  the  relationship  between  either  economic  factors 
and  social  behavior  or  public  policy  regulations  and  social 
behavior.   Consider  the  following  two  examples,  as  an 
educator,  I  have  seen  how  changes  in  the  economy  have  had  an 
impact  on  the  behavior  of  college  students,   in  the  1960s, 
when  employment  opportunities  were  more  widely  available, 
college  students  were  more  daring  not  only  in  their  social 
behavior  but  also  in  their  choices  of  courses,   in  the 
1990s,  with  employment  opportunities  lowered,  students  are 
less  daring  in  both  social  outreach  and  courses  taken. 
Second,  consider  the  single  parent  that  has  to  choose 
between  public  assistance,  with  health  care  benefits,  or 
working  a  minimum  wage  job  with  no  health  benefits.   The 
single  parent  is  force  to  chose  between  two  bad 
alternatives.  If  the  person  takes  welfare  over  the  low  wage 
no  benefits  job,  she  is  considered  lazy.  If  she  takes  the 
job  over  welfare,  she  is  not  being  rational.    Economic 
factors  and  policy  regulations  both  impact  social  behavior. 
AS  difficult  as  these  decisions  are  for  the  single  parent, 
it  is  very  important  how  policy  makers  frame  such  decisions. 

Those  parsons  who  believe  the  poor  can  make  significant 
social  and  economic  progress  in  United  states,  without 
positive  governmental  intervention,  just  by  changing  their 
values  or  reconstructing  their  culture  to  model  those  of  the 
mainstream,  must  deny  the  role  of  the  government  in 
maintaining  the  conditions  in  which  many  poor  Americans 
today  finds  themselves.  The  current  social  and  economic 
status  of  poor  Americana  is  a  result  of  a  failure  to  come  to 
grip  with  the  issue  of  the  status  of  welfare  or  governmental 
aide.   Is  governmental  aide  something  persons  deserve  as 
citizens  or  is  it  a  handout?  Many  of  the  neo-conservative 
writers  on  welfare  reform  view  aide  as  a  handout.   Is  that 
the  manner  in  which  we  should  frame  our  welfare 
considerations?  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  it  is  used  to 
help  a  person  get  back  on  his  or  her  feet,  the  economic 
climate  must  be  such  that  meaningful  jobs  exists.  There  must 
be  ohanoea  for  real  eoonomio  advancement.  Welfare  reform 
has  to  be  tied  to  the  larger  socioeconomic  picture  of  the 
United  States. 

In  conclusion,  many  bad  arguments  are  accepted  because  of  a 
failure  to  question  the  presuppositions.  Nonsensical  claims 
about  the  role  of  welfare  and  the  formation  of  the  values  of 
poor  families  are  often  accepted  without  question.   I  think 
that  accepting  these  assumptions  unconditionally  is 
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misguided  and  illogical.   Many  social  scientist*  quicJcly 
seen  to  forget  that  governmental  actions  have  always  caused 
poor  families  to  oonetruct  their  ethical  life  to  moat 
current  social  demands.  The  question  that  needs  to  be  asked 
ia:  "What  social  programs  do  we  need  to  assist  the  poor  to 
succeed  now?"  The  manner  in  which  public  policy  makers 
answer  this  question  will  say  a  great  deal  about  their 
presuppositions  about  what  it  means  to  be  an  American.   The 
answer  will  also  set  the  tone  about  the  chances  of  success, 
for  poor  Americana  in  United  States,  now  and  in  the  future. 
Nonetheless,  it  should  be  remembered  that  what  is  useful  as 
public  policy  now  may  not  be  useful  in  the  future.   We  must 
also  remain  alert  to  those  policies  that  affect  negatively 
on  not  only  poor  Americans,  but  on  all  Americans. 

We  must  avoid  placing  all  the  blame  on  a  group's  political 
or  cultural  history.   Consider  what  happens  when  a  mill  or 
mine  closes  in  Western  Pennsylvania.   There  is  an  increase 
in  family  dissolution,  drug  abuse,  poverty  and  crime. 
Social  scientists  and  policy  makers  will  point  to  the  lack 
of  jobs  as  explanation  and  justification  for  this  state  of 
affairs.   However,  when  jobs  leave  the  urban  community  and 
the  same  sort  of  behavior  ensues,  social  scientists  and 
policy  makers  talk  about  the  negative  culture  that  caused 
this  state  of  affairs.   Unwarranted  assumption  regarding 
race,  class  and  gender  underlie  much  of  our  current  public 
policy.  Without  clear  thinking  on  these  Issues,  we  will 
continue  to  be  stalemated  in  our  attempts  to  develop 
workable  governmental  aide  programs. 

Public  policy  makers  and  social  scientists  must  begin  to 
question  their  assumptions  about  what  it  takes  to  be 
successful  in  the  United  States.   Next  assumptions  about  the 
role  of  the  welfare  in  the  transmitting  of  negative  values 
need  to  be  questioned.   When  we  do,  we  will  find  that  many 
of  the  arguments  that  propose  a  causal  link  between  lack  of 
success  and  welfare  are  invalid. 
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Conceptual  Frameworks,  the  Black  Family, 
and  Public  Policy  @ 


Why  does  the  economic  and  social  progress  of  many 
African  Americans  continues  to  lag  behind  that  of  most  white 
Americans?   This  question  has  been  the  focus  of  a  great  deal 
of  academic  research.   Various  scholarly  answers  have  been 
proposed.   Some  social  scientists  have  argued  that  white 
racism  explains  the  difference,  while  others  have  proposed 
sociobiological  theories.   Those  who  argue  for  the  racial 
discrimination  explanation  are  asked  why  the  rise  of  the 
black  middle  class  does  not  negate  the  use  of  discrimination 
as  an  explanation.   On  the  sociobiology  side,  issues 
regarding  biology,  genetics,  and  social  psychology  come  into 
play  in  very  intricate  ways.   Thus  neither  explanation  has 
been  deemed  satisfactory. 

Some  social  scientists  have  thus  turned  to  proposed 
race  based  cultural  traits  as  a  way  to  explain  why  the 
socioeconomic  progress  of  African  Americans  lags  behind  that 
of  whites.   It  is  generally  assumed  that  culture  is  the 
totality  of  socially  transmitted  behaviors  and  beliefs. 
These  behaviors  and  beliefs  lead  to  the  institutions  and 
other  products  of  certain  periods,  classes,  communities,  or 
populations.   Different  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  for  any 
number  of  reasons,  will  have  differing  cultures.   In  the 
United  States,  racial  difference  is  often  thought  to  be  the 
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basis  for  cultural  variation.  Understanding  the  relationship 
between  race  and  culture  in  this  way  has  led  many  social 
scientists  to  claim  that  they  can  explain  why  blacks  fail 
solely  by  looking  at  proposed  cultural  traits.   The  use  of 
cultural  explanations  is  not,  however,  without  problems. 
Questions  about  what  is  "culture"  and  how  values  are  passed 
on  from  generation  to  generation  need  to  be  addressed. 
Nevertheless,  many  social  scientists  continue  as  if  claims 
about  the  relationship  between  race,  culture,  and  social 
progress  were  not  controversial. 

As  a  philosopher,  my  aim  in  this  discussion  is  twofold. 
First,  I  will  argue  that  politicians  often  make  public 
polices  based  on  questionable  presuppositions;  particularly, 
about  the  relationship  of  culture  to  group  progress. 
However,  politicians,  are  not  alone  in  failing  to  question 
the  relationship  between  presuppositions  and  conclusions. 
We  will  see  that  social  scientists  often  use  questionable 
"givens"  or  "first  principle"  to  support  their  conclusions 
about  racial  advancement.   Once  we  accept  the 
presuppositions  of  these  writers,  certain  conclusions 
usually  follow.   Second,  I  conclude  that  the  arguments  that 
focus  on  black  culture  tend  to  take  our  attention  off 
current  policies  and  societal  actions  that  hinder  the  social 
and  economic  progress  of  African  Americans. 
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This  is  no  mere  academic  debate.  Many  public  policy 
advocates,  for  example,  are  no  longer  clear  on  whether  they 
should  support  increases  or  reductions  in  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) .   There  is  also  considerable 
debate  about  welfare  reinforcing  laziness  in  its  recipients? 
These  doubts  arise  because  policy  makers  are  leery  of 
reinforcing  negative  cultural  traits.  Conservative  and 
liberal  policy  makers  draw  on  the  works  of  social  scientists 
to  support  or  reject  public  policy  proposals.   Thus  any 
misconceptions  about  the  role  of  culture  made  by  social 
scientists  make  their  way  into  public  policy  decisions. 

Liberals  and  Conservatives  have  their  spokespersons  in 
the  black  community.   These  black  scholars  have  used 
arguments  about  the  role  of  culture,  in  the  social  progress 
of  African  Americans.   They,  in  general,  have  been  sensitive 
to  the  use  of  sociobiological  reasons  in  discussions  about 
social  advancement. 

Thomas  Sowell,  an  economist,  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  and 
William  J.  Wilson,  both  sociologists,  give  some  variation  of 
the  cultural  arguments.  While  Sowell,  Frazier,  and  Wilson 
hold  differing  views  on  the  impact  of  culture,  they  do 
believe  that  government  programs  must  take  into  account  the 
culture  of  African  Americans.   The  writings  of  these 
individuals  have  influenced  the  thinking  of  public  policy 
makers  on  governmental  programs  for  poor  African  Americans . 
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The  positions  of  these  scholars  can  be  called  primitive 
culture,  chattel  culture,  and  UnderClass  culture.   These 
positions  are  excellent  examples  of  how  certain 
presuppositions  can  affect  public  policy  decisions. 

Primitive  Culture 
The  Primitive  culture  perspective  is  primarily  the 
assertion  that  blacks  in  Africa  had  little  culture. 
Proponents  of  this  position  claim  that  it  is  not  racism  that 
has  prevented  blacks  from  advancing  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  culture  that  blacks  brought  to  America  that 
explains  their  current  social  and  economic  status. 

A  defense  of  this  position  is  in  Thomas  Sowell's  Civil 
Rights:   Rhetoric  or  Reality?   Sowell  thinks  that  the 
cultural  legacy  blacks  brought  from  Africa  fail  to  serve 
them  well  in  the  United  States  during  slavery.   He  dismisses 
what  Blacks  endured  during  slavery.   He  never  discusses  the 
impact  of  the  Jim  Crows  laws  or  the  metropolitan  color  line 
on  the  lives  of  blacks.   He  assumes  that  the  status  of  many 
poor  blacks  is  related  to  their  sociocultural  inheritance 
rather  than  any  public  policy. 

Sowell's  position  starts  with  presuppositions  about 
culture  and  group  success.   He  then  concludes  that  any 
governmental  policy  to  help  blacks  are  unwarranted.  He 
thinks  that  if  a  group's  culture  is  strong  and  functioning, 
the  group  will  not  be  held  down  by  racism.   The  values 
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needed  to  succeed  are  passed  from  generation  to  generation 
through  the  family.   Sowell  writes:  "...insofar  as  family 
structure  reflects  cultural  values  in  general,  those  blacks 
whose  family  structure  reflects  more  general  norms  of 
behavior  should  be  more  fortunate  in  the  job  market  as 
well."l 

Sowell' s  position  supports  the  conservative  contention 
that  the  key  to  solving  the  problem  of  the  urban  poor  is  to 
alter  the  values  of  the  poor.   Once  blacks  get  mainstream 
values,  it  is  argued,  they  will  be  better  prepared  to 
participate  in  the  capitalist  market  economy.   Conservatives 
also  typically  add  that  the  state  should  eliminate  many 
burdensome  regulations.   For  example,  it  is  claimed  that 
some  regulations  prevent  minimally  prepared  blacks  from 
securing  employment.   The  most  often  cited  regulation  is 
minimum  wage  laws.  Conservatives  believe  that  such 
regulations  work  to  the  detriment  of  people  at  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  socioeconomic  ladder. 2   The  public  policy 
implication  for  this  view  is  that  the  government  should 
refrain  from  introducing  race  base  policies  meant  to  advance 
blacks.   Blacks  need  to  work  to  improve  their  values  and  not 
rely  on  governmental  handouts. 


■^  Thomas  Sowell,  Civil  Rights:  Rhetoric  or  Reality  (New  York:  William 
Morrow,  1984),  p.  80. 

-  Howard  McGary,  "The  Black  Underclass  and  the  Question  of  Values,"  in 
The  Underclass  Question,  ed.  Bill  E.  Lawson (Philadelphia:  Textile 
University  Press,  1992),  p.  57. 
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Chattel  Culture 

Of  course,  not  everyone  thinks  that  the  culture  of 
Africans  was  primitive.   Some  scholars  think  that  we  can 
only  understand  the  current  plight  of  African  Americans  by 
focusing  on  the  impact  of  the  American  slave  experience.  We 
must  understand  chattel  culture.   Chattel  Culture  is  the 
position  that  American  Chattel  slavery  destroyed  any 
vestiges  of  African  culture.  Proponents  of  this  view  do  not 
deny  that  there  may  have  been  a  functional  culture  in 
Africa.  However,  the  cultural  traits  of  Africans  were  put  to 
an  extreme  test  during  slavery.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
chattel  culture  position,  see  E.  Franklin  Frazier's  The 
Negro  Family  in  the  United  States.  . 

Frazier  also  puts  the  onus  on  the  black  family  for 
passing  on  dysfunctional  values.  He  has  a  low  regard  for  the 
values  of  most  black  families.   Black  families,  he  thought, 
should  try  to  rid  themselves  of  negative  values.  Frazier 
argues  that  for  blacks  to  progress  they  must  assimilate 
American  middle-class  culture.  Frazier  writes;  "The  gains  in 
civilization  which  result  from  participation  in  the  white 
world  will  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  be  transmitted  to 
future  generations  through  the  family."'   Frazier  thought 


^  Frazier,  The  Negro  Family  in  the  United  States  (Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1966),  p.  368. 
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that  with  more  acculturation  blacks  would  someday  have  same 
social  and  economic  standing  as  whites. 

It  is  the  role  of  the  government  to  help  ease  this 
adjustment.   Governmental  policies  should  be  directed  at 
making  the  cultural  assimilation  of  blacks  possible.   The 
granting  of  civil  rights  and  blockage  of  polices  that 
prevent  economic  advancements  are  the  basic  goverrmiental 
actions  prescribed  for  the  acculturation  of  blacks. 

Underclass  Culture 

Did  the  majority  of  blacks  come  out  of  slavery  socially 
and  morally  impaired?   No,  is  the  answer  of  those  scholars 
who  view  the  plight  of  many  current  blacks  closely  connected 
to  the  shifts  in  the  United  States  economy.   Economic 
factors,  they  argue,  have  lead  to  different  cultural  values 
among  many  poor  urban  Blacks.'' 

This  third  position  claims  that  economic  conditions  in 
the  United  States  over  the  past  30  years  have  played  havoc 
with  the  culture  of  many  blacks.   Proponents  of  this 
position  do  not  deny  that  blacks  had  a  functional  culture  in 
Africa,  or  that  past  racism  has  not  affected  the  fortunes  of 
many  Blacks.   What  they  do  claim  is  that  the  majority  of 
African  Americans  were  able  to  live  productive  lives  given 
the  history  of  slavery  and  Jim  Crow  laws.  Before  the  mid 


^  William  J.  Wilson  now  eschews  the  use  of  the  term  "underclass. 
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1960s,  we  find  the  full  range  of  social  types:  professional 
blacks,  for  example,  doctors,  lawyers,  working  class  blacks, 
poor  blacks,  and,  of  course,  some  criminal  element  in  urban 
neighborhoods.   However,  in  the  past  thirty  years,  shifts  in 
the  economy,  which  include  the  closing  of  many  manufacturing 
plants  and  a  deepening  recession,  have  played  havoc  on  the 
black  community.   To  the  changes  in  the  economy,  we  must  add 
the  movement  by  middle  class  and  working  class  African 
Americans  out  of  the  traditionally  urban  neighborhoods. 
This  migration  has  caused  formerly  stable  neighborhoods  to 
become  populated  with  a  concentration  of  poor  people  who  are 
isolated  from  jobs  and  job  contacts. 

Social  isolation,  joblessness,  crime,  and  welfare 
dependency  are  now  thought  of  as  synonymous  with   the 
culture  of  urban  neighborhoods.   The  controversial  term  used 
to  describe  this  group  is  "underclass."  This  "underclass"  is 
the  group  of  people  who  are  trapped  in  urban  poverty  and 
crime,  with  little  hope  of  prospering  in  the  United  States. 
Proponents  of  this  underclass  perspective  shy  away  from 
blaming  the  culture  of  blacks  as  the  cause  of  joblessness 
and  crime  in  urban  areas.   Given  the  negative  impact  the 
economy  has  had  on  the  culture  of  the  poor,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  joblessness,  crime,  and  welfare 
dependency  in  these  areas. 
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Nonetheless,  if  the  "underclass"  condition  is  a  result 
of  economic  factors,  which  include  prolonged  exposure  to 
joblessness,  crime,  and  welfare,  these  factors  have  caused  a 
"dysfunctional  culture."  According  to  this  view,  public 
policy  should  include  government  supported  programs  to  ease 
the  acculturation  of  poor  blacks  into  the  mainstream.   This 
is  accomplished  with  public  sector  jobs  and  an  increase  in 
social  service  programs.   If  the  government  does  not  create 
an  economic  environment  in  which  people  can  flourish,  the 
culture  of  joblessness,  crime,  and  welfare  dependency  will 
continue.   William  J.  Wilson  discussed  the  plight  of  the 
urban  poor  in  his  work  The  Truly  Disadvantaged. 

Wilson  wants  to  circumvent  any  discussion  of  culture  or 
the  culture  of  poverty  thesis.   He  admits  that  prior  racism 
caused  blacks  to  be  disadvantaged  when  the  economy  faltered. 
Yet,  he  views  historical  circumstances  as  only  a  partial 
explanation  of  why  blacks  lag  behind.   Economic  shifts  and 
middle  class  black  migrations  harshly  affected  urban  blacks. 
Wilson  agrees  that  the  family  structure  of  poor  blacks  has 
been  adversely  affected.   Not  surprisingly,  Wilson's  view  of 
the  family  is  very  much  rooted  in  a  "traditional  family 
model"  and  the  breakdown  of  that  model  in  the  black 
community.   Wilson  attempts  to  avoid  a  discussion  of 
culture.    He  presents  a  unilateral  proposal  to  solve  the 
problem  of  urban  blacks:  create  jobs  for  all  Americans.   His 
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hidden  agenda  is  to  help  black  males,  so  they  can  find 
employment,  become  available  for  marriage,  and  reconstitute 
the  male-headed  black  family.'' 

These  three  positions  present  interesting  examples  of 
the  relationship  between  presuppositions  and  conclusions. 
Once  we  accept  the  presuppositions,  certain  conclusions 
follow.   If,  for  example,  we  think  that  humans  can  be 
divided  into  racial  groups  and  that  those  groups  have 
different  traits,  we  accept  positions  of  such  scholars  as 
Sowell.   If  we  think  that  slavery  destroyed  any  culture 
blacks  had,  then  we  will  accept  Frazier's  position.   In 
fact,  there  are  hints  of  this  position  in  many  rap  videos. 
If  we  think  that  lack  of  jobs  is  the  problem  and  that  once 
people  start  working,  their  values  will  come  into  line  with 
middle  class  whites,  our  position  is  in  line  with  Wilson. 

Clearly  public  policy  based  on  these  views  of  culture 
has  not  solved  or  ameliorated  the  conditions  of  poor  blacks. 
Nevertheless,  well-to-do  blacks  come  off  better  in  these 
three  views.   These  blacks  have  been  able  to  overcome  all 
the  negatives  of  African  American  history.   Some  theorists 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  argue  that  the  success  of  the  black 
middle  class  shows  that  racism  is  not  the  cause  of  poor 
black's  social  and  economic  disadvantage. 


^  William  J.  Wilson,  The  Truly  Diaadv«ntage<l( Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1987) . 
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CULTURE  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 

We  can  now  see  how  views  of  a  culture  and  what  it 
transmits  have  influenced  much  of  the  current  public  policy 
debate.   I  contend  that  when  person  accept  either  of  these 
theories  of  social  progress;  they  automatically  accept 
certain  other  presuppositions.   For  example,  all  the  above 
views  rely  on,  at  least,  four  questionable  presuppositions. 
First  is  the  presupposition  that  the  problems  of  African 
Americans  can  be  solved  within  the  current  framework  of 
American  capitalism.  Sowell,  Frazier,  and  Wilson  present 
views  that  complement  the  capitalistic  model  of  the  state. 
Second  is  that  the  public  policies  of  the  past  just  need  to 
be  refined.  All  three  think  that  good  policies  have  been 
proposed,  but  have  not  had  full  government  support.   Third 
is  that  poor  Africans  Americans  need  to  changed  their  values 
or  culture  (The  term  culture  and  values  are  often  used 
interchangeably.)."   All  three  scholars  think  that  a  lack 
of  positive  cultural  values  prevents  blacks  from  succeeding 
in  the  United  States.  Fourth,  that  all  or  most  of  the 
problems  of  blacks  can  be  explained  by  reference  to 
dysfunctional  values  learned  from  their  families.  It  is 
assume  that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  change  the  values  of  the 
family  to  change  the  values  of  the  group. 


•^  Tommy  Lott,  "Marooned  in  America:  Black  Urban  Youth  Culture  and  Social 
Pathology,"  The  UnderClass  Question,  ed.  Bill  E.  Lawson (Philadelphia: 
Temple  University  Press,  1992) . 
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As  contested  as  these  presuppositions  are,  we  find  that 
they  are  accepted  without  question  and  used  to  support  or 
reject  programs  designed  to  aid  African  Americans.   These 
"basic"  assumptions  have  made  their  way  into  and  often  frame 
the  public  policy  debates  about  African  Americans.   Public 
policy  makers  often  tacitly  make  use  of  the  above 
assumptions  in  their  arguments  either  for  or  against  certain 
public  policies.  These  assumptions  underlie  positions  about 
what  it  takes  to  be  successful  in  the  United  States.   In  the 
end  it  is  a  failure  by  African  Americans  to  embrace  those 
values  that  foster  success. 

The  Black  Family  and  Culture 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  fourth 
assumption  about  the  black  family  being  the  genesis  of 
negative  values.   It  is  fashionable  today  to  cite  the  black 
family  as  the  locus  of  the  dysfunctional  black  behavior. 
Little  regard  is  given  to  how  public  policies  impact  on  the 
behavior  of  African  Americans.   In  reality,  public  policy 
makers  have  never  been  pro-black  family  and  many  of  the 
current  policies  are  anti-family  and  anti-children.   Public 
policy  analysts  must  examine  the  relationship  between 
patterns  of  social  behavior  and  public  policies  at  work  in 
society  now.   Social  scientists  must  also  look  at  what  is 
happening  now  to  address  current  problems.   The  conditions 
that  keep  blacks  lagging  behind  whites  are  existing  bigotry. 
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existing  sexism,  existing  racism,  and  existing  classism. 
These  conditions  are  not  relics  of  the  past,  but  existing 
hurdles  for  blacks  to  overcome.   Decisions  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sphere  are  made  considering  existing 
hurdles.   Consider  the  young  mother,  today,  who  has  to 
choose  between  receiving  welfare  with  health  care  benefits 
for  her  child  and  working  at  McDonald's  for  minimum  wage  and 
no  health  care  benefits.   This  is  a  concern  for  her  now. 
Her  choices  will  be  made  with  her  current  plight  in  mind.  It 
is  also  from  this  perspective  that  family  policies  must  be 
framed.   It  should  be  clear  that  current  public  policy 
affects  the  life  chances  and  life  styles  of  blacks.  This 
important  fact  is  often  ignored  in  discussions  of  why  blacks 
do  not  succeed  in  the  same  manner  as  whites. 

Piiblic  Policy  and  Ethical  Life 

A  friend  was  lamenting  about  the  current  economy  and 
the  manner  in  which  racism  prevents  many  qualified  blacks 
from  succeeding.   She  noted  that  urban  youth  needed  to  be 
taught  basic  skills  for  succeeding  in  American  society.   I 
asked  her  what  her  statement  presupposed.   She  finally 
admitted  that  it  presupposed  that  whites  will  allow  blacks 
to  succeed,  if  only  they  get  qualifications.   Unfortunately, 
a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article  noted  that  African 
Americans  have  been  the  first  to  be  let  go  in  the  current 
recession.   At  the  same  time,  Asians,  Hispanics,  and  white 
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females  have  all  made  gains  in  employment.   Even  with 
qualifications,  more  blacks  are  being  "let  go"  as  companies 
downsize.  Blacks  are  not  doing  well  because  of  the  current 
social  and  economic  climate  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

In  essence,  blacks  have  to  frame  their  social  behavior 
considering  current  social  and  economic  conditions.   This 
social  framing  of  values  is  reflected  in  what  can  be  called 
the  ethical  life  of  a  community.  Frank  Kirkland  notes: 
"Ethical  life  is  the  interdependence  and  reproduction  of  the 
practices,  norms'  patterns  of  meaning  and  motives  embedded 
in  a  given  community."  The  values  formed  serve  as  the  social 
context  for  the  community.  These  values  serve  as  the 
framework  for  what  does  and  'does  not  count  as  reasonableness 
in  behavior.   These  values  underpin  decisions  about  who  is  a 
cultural  hero  or  heroine.  Thus  the  social  behavior  of  blacks 
has  to  be  understood  considering  the  knowledge  that  their 
values  (ethical  life)  are  shaped  by  current  social  policy.^ 

The  relationship  of  public  policy  to  ethical  life  is 
evident  in  many  urban  areas.   For  example,  I  have  a  friend, 
who  lives  in  North  Philadelphia.   In  the  past  30  years,  he 
has  seen  a  radical  change  in  the  ethical  life  of  his 
community.   In  his  neighborhood,  jobs  are  few,  unemployment 
high,  and  there  is  a  high  level  of  violent  crime.   Given  the 


'  Frank  Kirkland,  "Social  Policy,  Ethical  Life,  and  the  Urban 
Underclass,"  The  UnderClass  Question,  ed.  Bill  E.  Lawson (Philadelphia: 
Temple  University  Press,  1992),   p.  159 
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social  setting,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  "strapped"  or 
"packing"  when  he  leaves  his  home.   His  behavior  can  be  best 
understood  as  the  result  of  public  policy  decisions.  The 
United  States  government  gave  tax  breaks  to  businesses  to 
relocate.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  reduced  police  service 
and  other  public  services  in  that  neighborhood  because  of  an 
eroding  tax  base.   These  actions  contributed  to  a  change  in 
the  ethical  life  of  his  community.   With  fewer  jobs  and  less 
police  protection,  crime  became  more  pronounced.  My  friend, 
as  a  result,  feels  obligated  to  carry  a  gun  for  protection. 

Some  25  years  ago,  I  had  asked  him  why  he  did  not  move 
out  of  North  Philadelphia.  He  responded,  in  essence,  that  he 
did  not  think  that  pviblic  policy  makers  would  allow  that 
part  of  the  city  to  deteriorate  to  a  point  where  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  place  to  live.   He  was  wrong! 

Public  Policy  and  Responsible  Behavior 

Some  might  think  that  my  friend  was  acting 
irresponsibly  by  carrying  a  gun.   In  fact,  some  might 
object  that  my  position  tends  to  relieve  blacks  of  any 
responsibility  for  their  behavior.   One  could  erroneously 
conclude  that  blacks  just  react  to  external  forces  and  lack 
agency.   While  it  is  true  that  African  Americans  react  to 
external  political  and  social  factors,  they  have  always 
taken  a  proactive  stance  and  attempted  to  reconstruct  their 
life  chances  given  the  external  pressures.   When  whites 
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would  not  allow  them  to  attend  white  churches,  they 
established  their  own.   When  the  white  news  media  failed  to 
give  news  from  the  black  community,  they  established 
newspapers.   When  governmental  aide  agencies  failed  to 
provide  equal  support,  blacks  relied  on  the  extended  family. 
African  Americans  have  always  had  to  adjust  their  ethical 
life  to  external  social  and  political  pressures.   As  I 
write,  many  black  families  are  adjusting  to  changing  white 
attitudes  about  affirmative  action,  racial  discrimination, 
and  equal  opportunity.   Middle  class  black  families  are 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  members  being  unemployed 
or  under  employed.   They  must  adjust  to  cutbacks  in 
educational  awards  and  public  aide.   In  the  face  of  these 
challenges,  African  American  families  are  constantly 
developing  strategies  that  will  help  them  survive  this 
current  level  of  social  and  political  assault.   Far  from 
showing  blacks  as  victims,  a  review  of  the  history  of 
African  American  families  shows,  against  the  odds,  the  black 
family  has  been  resourceful  in  the  past  and  remains  so 
today.   Even  the  behavior  of  those  families  that  appears 
dysfunctional  must  be  considered  with  attention  to  how 
current  public  policies  affect  the  communities  in  which  they 
live. 

In  Sunmation 
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Many  bad  arguments  are  accepted  because  of  a  failure  to 
question  the  presuppositions.  Nonsensical  claims  about  the 
role  of  culture  and  the  formation  of  the  values  of  black 
families  are  often  accepted  without  question.   I  think  that 
accepting  these  assiimptions  unconditionally  is  misguided  and 
illogical.   Many  social  scientists  quickly  seem  to  forget 
that  governmental  actions  have  always  caused  the  black 
family  to  construct  its  ethical  life  to  meet  current  social 
demands.   Without  this  clarification,  public  policy 
regarding  the  black  family  will  continue  to  be  made  based 
upon  bad  or  erroneous  presuppositions.   The  most  widely  held 
presupposition  is  that  the  values  of  the  black  family  must 
be  changed.   Black  families,  it  is  argued,  must  inculcate 
mainstream  values  about  work,  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
loyalty  to  the  United  States.   If  the  black  family  does 
this,  we  are  told   that  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
for  blacks  in  general  will  drastically  change  for  the 
better.   Of  course,  nothing  is  said  about  changing  the 
values  of  white  Americans.   One's  success  is  still  most 
often  determined  by  white  skin  privilege.   White  Americans 
must  change  their  attitudes  and  values  about  African 
Americans,  as  both  United  States'  citizens  and  human  beings. 
Finally,  due  concern  must  be  given  to  the  connection  between 
governmental  polices  and  the  social  construction  of  the 
black  family.   If  my  contentions  are  correct,  then  persons 
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concerned  with  public  policy  and  the  black  family  will  need 
to  rethink  radically  what  polices  will  benefit  the  black 
family  now. 

The  question  that  needs  to  be  asked  is:  "What  social 
programs  do  we  need  to  assist  blacks  to  succeed  now?"   The 
manner  in  which  public  policy  makers  answer  this  question 
will  say  a  great  deal  about  their  presuppositions  about  what 
it  means  to  be  an  American.   The  answer  will  also  set  the 
tone  about  the  chances  of  success,  for  blacks  in  United 
States,  now  and  in  the  future.   Nonetheless,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  what  is  useful  as  public  policy  now  may  not 
be  useful  in  the  future.   We  must  also  remain  alert  to  those 
policies  that  affect  negatively  on  not  only  African 
Americans,  but  on  all  Americans. 

Those  persons  who  believe  blacks  can  make  significant 
social  and  economic  progress  in  United  States,  without 
positive  governmental  intervention,  just  by  changing  their 
values  or  reconstructing  their  culture  to  model  that  of 
whites,  must  deny  the  role  of  the  government  in  maintaining 
the  conditions  in  which  blacks  today  finds  themselves.   The 
current  social  and  economic  status  of  African  Americans  is  a 
result  of  governmental  action  or  inaction  at  this  moment  in 
United  States  history.   While  we  can  use  the  past  to  explain 
how  the  current  situation  arose,  it  is  policies  and 
attitudes  in  place  now  that  keep  blacks  lagging  behind 
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whites.  These  attitudes  and  policies  continue  to  place  the 
African  American  family  at  risk.  We  must  avoid  placing  all 
the  blame  on  a  group's  political  or  cultural  history. 

Public  policy  makers  and  social  scientists  must  begin 
to  question  their  assumptions  about  what  it  takes  to  be 
successful  in  the  United  States  with  regard  to  persons  of 
color  and  females.   Next  assumptions  about  the  role  of  the 
black  family,  in  the  conveying  of  negative  values,  need  to 
be  questioned.   When  we  do,  we  will  find  that  many  of  the 
arguments  that  propose  a  causal  link  between  success  and  the 
culture  of  African  Americans  are  invalid. 

Bill  E.  Lawson 

Department  of  Philosophy 

University  of  Delaware 

Newark  DE  19716 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Lawson. 
Mr.  Sandefur. 

STATEMENT  OF  GARY  SANDEFUR,  PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY 
AND  ASSOCIATE  VICE  CHANCELLOR  FOR  ACADEMIC  AF- 
FAIRS, UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  MADISON,  WI 

Mr.  Sandefur.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  subcommittee.  I  am  pleased  that  you  are  con- 
sidering the  important  issue  of  welfare  reform  and  examining  dif- 
ferent perspectives  and  ideas  on  how  to  change  our  current  welfare 
system. 

I  will  focus,  in  my  remarks,  on  whom  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
important  beneficiaries  of  welfare  reform,  the  children  residing  in 
low-income  families.  I  think  that  any  attempt  to  reform  welfare 
should  be  judged  primarily  in  terms  of  how  it  affects  children  and 
their  lives.  I  think  that  it  is  also  important  to  take  into  account 
how  welfare  reform  affects  adults  in  low-income  families  and  how 
it  affects  taxpayers.  I  worry,  however,  that  we  sometimes  focus  too 
heavily  on  adults  and  pay  less  attention  to  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  children. 

My  concern  with  the  consequences  for  children  is  based,  in  part, 
on  research  that  I  have  just  completed  with  Sara  McLanahan  of 
Princeton  University  on  the  consequences  of  growing  up  in  a  sin- 
gle-parent family.  The  results  of  this  research  will  appear  in  a  book 
that  will  be  published  by  Harvard  University  Press  this  fall. 

In  brief,  our  research  shows  that  children  who  grow  up  in  single- 
parent  families  are  less  likely  to  finish  high  school,  more  likely  to 
have  a  birth  out  of  wedlock,  and  more  likely  to  experience  signifi- 
cant periods  of  not  working  and  not  going  to  school  than  are  chil- 
dren who  grow  up  in  two-parent  families.  These  differences  are  net 
of  differences  in  the  race,  educational  levels,  and  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  parents. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  single  parents  are  bad  people.  In  fact, 
most  of  them  are  trying  as  hard  as  they  can  to  raise  their  children 
as  carefully  as  possible.  Further,  most  children  who  grow  up  in  sin- 
gle-parent families  do  finish  high  school,  do  not  give  birth  out  of 
wedlock,  and  do  not  experience  significant  periods  of  inactivity. 
Children  from  single-parent  families  are  more  likely  to  experience 
these  adverse  outcomes  than  are  children  from  two-parent  families. 

We  also  discovered  some  of  the  major  reasons  for  these  dif- 
ferences. First,  single-parent  families  have  significantly  lower  in- 
comes than  two-parent  families.  This  is  true  of  single-parent  fami- 
lies that  are  created  through  an  out-of-wedlock  birth  and  those  that 
are  created  through  divorce.  Differences  in  income  account  for  a 
good  deal  of  the  difference  in  outcomes  for  children  from  single-par- 
ent and  two-parent  families. 

Second,  single  parents  are  not  able  to  provide  the  same  amount 
of  supervision  and  parenting  time  to  their  children  as  are  two  par- 
ents working  together  as  a  team.  This  is  simply  common  sense. 
One  person  trying  to  manage  a  family  has  less  time  to  expend  than 
two  people  working  together. 

Third,  children  in  single-parent  families  experience  more  insta- 
bility in  their  economic  resources,  residence,  and  schools.  This  in- 
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stability  affects  their  ability  to  finish  school  and  have  stable  adult 
lives. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  welfare  reform?  I  think  that  it 
provides  a  good  deal  of  information  about  what  aspects  of  welfare 
reform  will  be  most  beneficial  to  children  in  low-income  single-par- 
ent families. 

First,  it  is  important  that  welfare  rules  not  penalize  two-parent 
families.  Rules  that  penalize  two-parent  families  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  women  to  form  single-parent  households  through  out-of- 
wedlock  childbearing  or  through  divorce.  An  example  of  such  rules 
is  that  States  currently  have  the  option  of  providing  only  6  months 
of  benefits  per  year  to  two-parent  families,  while  single-parent  fam- 
ilies must  be  provided  with  benefits  continuously. 

Second,  the  development  of  mechanisms  for  advance  payment  of 
the  earned  income  tax  credit  is  very  important.  This  would  help  in 
improving  the  stability  of  the  income  of  low-income  families  in 
which  at  least  one  parent  is  working  enough  to  benefit  from  the 
EITC.  Children  in  both  two-parent  and  single-parent  low-income 
families  would  benefit  from  their  families  having  access  to  EITC 
payments  throughout  the  year,  rather  than  once  per  year.  I  think 
there  are  a  number  of  possible  ways  of  doing  this,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  administration  and  Congress  to  agree  on  a  mechanism 
for  accomplishing  this. 

Third,  in  my  view,  part  of  the  differences  in  outcomes  that  are 
associated  witn  income  are  due  to  the  inadequate  health  care  avail- 
able to  low-income  families  that  are  not  covered  by  Medicaid  or 
some  other  form  of  health  insurance.  Consequently,  creating  a  sys- 
tem through  which  all  low-income  families  are  covered  by  some 
form  of  health  insurance  would  certainly  benefit  the  children  in 
these  families.  It  is  a  critical  element  in  any  real  effort  to  reform 
welfare. 

Fourth,  if  we  are  going  to  insist  that  single  parents  who  receive 
welfare  work  at  some  point,  we  must  make  sure  that  adequate 
child  care  is  available  for  their  children.  As  our  research  and  the 
research  of  others  has  shown,  single  parents  have  less  time  to 
spend  with  their  children  and  are  aole  to  provide  less  supervision 
than  two  parents.  Work  requirements  without  affordable  and  ade- 
quate child  care  would  further  disadvantage  the  children  in  these 
families.  A  sound  system  of  child  care  would  provide  care  and  su- 
pervision that  could  compensate  for  part  of  this  loss. 

Fifth  and  finally,  my  view,  though  the  research  on  this  is  mixed, 
is  that  those  of  us  who  are  economically  advantaged  should  become 
more  involved  in  the  lives  of  children  from  low-income  families.  We 
must  recognize  that  children  are  our  collective  responsibility,  not 
simply  the  responsibility  of  their  parents. 

Children  are  one  of  our  most  important  resources,  and  we  should 
take  it  upon  ourselves  to  become  more  involved  with  children  who 
are  not  our  own.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  do  this.  The  Big 
Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  programs  provide  opportunities  in  many 
communities.  Other  opportunities  to  serve  as  tutors  and  mentors 
exist  in  neighborhood  centers  and  the  public  schools. 

There  are  other  proposed  features  of  reforming  welfare  that  I 
think  are  important  and  desirable  and  some  other  suggestions  that 
I  find  questionable.  In  my  testimony,  I  wanted  to  focus  on  the  per- 
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spective  of  the  children  in  these  families  and  point  out  what  I  see 
as  some  of  the  changes  in  the  current  system  of  welfare  that  have 
promise  for  improving  their  lives. 

That  concludes  my  testimony.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sandefur  follows:] 
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Oaiy  Sandefur,  Profestor  of  Sockdogy  and  Attodate  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affidn, 
University  of  Wiiconsin-Madison 

Testimony  pnpvtd  for  hearing  on  wel&re  refbnn  entitled:  "Ending  WellSue  ai  We  Know  It: 
Progress  or  Paralysis. "  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations:  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources  and  Intergovemmenta)  Relations. 

Thanlc  you  Mr.  Chairman  fior  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee.  I  am 
pleased  diat  you  are  considering  the  important  issue  fif  wdftve  reform  snd  exsroining  different 
perqiectives  and  ideas  on  how  to  chai^  our  current  wellkie  system. 

I  will  focus  in  my  remailcs  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  important  benefidary  of 
wdfue  rBfimn:  the  children  residing  in  low  income  fiuniUea.  I  think  that  any  attmpi  to  reform 
welfue  should  be  judged  primarily  in  terms  of  how  it  affects  chiUrm  and  dieir  lives.  I  drink 
that  it  is  also  impoitant  to  take  into  account  bow  welfare  reiSonn  afiRxts  adults  \n  low  income 
fkmilies,  and  how  it  affects  taxpayers.  I  worry,  however,  diat  we  sometimes  focus  too  heavily 
on  adults  and  pay  less  attention  to  die  needs  md  concerns  of  children. 

My  concern  widi  the  consequences  for  children  is  baaed  in  part  on  roaearch  diat  I  have 
just  completed  with  Sara  McLanahan  of  Princeton  University  on  the  consequences  of  growing 
up  in  a  single  parent  family.  The  results  of  dds  research  will  qipear  in  a  book  endded 
iTncertatn  rhildhnod.  Tinceiiatn  Future,  diat  will  be  published  by  Harvard  University  Press  this 
Pall.  In  brief,  our  research  shows  that  chiklren  who  grow  iq>  hi  single  parem  fhmilica  are  less 
likely  to  finish  high  school,  mon  likely  to  htw  a  birdi  out-of-wedfock,  and  toon  Ukdy  to 
eqi^ienoe  significant  periods  of  not  working  and  not  gdng  to  schod  than  are  children  who 
grow  op  hi  two  parent  ihmilies.  These  differences  are  net  of  differences  in  die  race,  educational 
levels,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  parents.  This  is  not  to  say  that  single  parenU  are  bad 
people.  &i  fact,  most  of  dirai  are  trying  as  hard  as  ttiey  can  to  raise  their  chiklren  as  care<Uly 
as  possible.  Furdwr,  most  children  who  grow  up  in  single  parent  IkmiBes  do  finish  Mgh 
schod,  dumt  give  birth  out-of-wedlock,  and  dojigt  experience  significant  periods  of  kuKdvity. 
But,  chiklren  tnm  single  parent  fiuniUes  are  «~*»»'^^  to  eKporieoce  diese  adverse  outcomes 
than  are  chUdren  from  two-parent  famt^i^ 

We  also  discovered  some  of  die  milJor  reasons  for  diesedifFiBrences.  First,  ^gle  parent 
fisndlies  have  signifkamdylouLiafiQinfil  than  two  parent  funiUes.  Hds  is  true  of  single  parent 
fiamiHes  flud  are  created  Uirou^  an  out-of-wedlock  birth  and  those  that  are  created  through 
divorce.  Diftoences  hi  bioome  account  for  a  good  deal  of  the  difference  in  oittoomes  fior 
children  from  single  parent  and  two  parent  fiunilies.   Second,  sin^e  parents  are  not  able  to 

provide  the  same  amount  of  suporviskm  and  parentkig  time  wtdi  dieir  children  as  are  two  parents 
working  together  as  a  team.  This  is  shnpiy  common  sense.  One  person  trying  to  manage  a 
fiunily  has  less  dme  to  eqiend  Uun  two  people  woridng  together.  TUrd,  children  hi  single 
parent  ftunilies  experience  more  instability  hi  ttidr  economic  resources,  residence,  and  scho(ds. 
This  instability  aiTects  their  ability  to  finish  school  snd  have  stable  aduH  Uvea. 
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What  does  this  have  to  do  with  wdfine  reform?  I  think  it  providei  a  good  deal  of 
informaticMi  about  what  aq)ects  of  welfare  icfbnn  will  be  most  beneficial  to  children  in  low 
income  single  parent  families.  First,  it  is  important  that  welfare  rules  not  penalize  two-parent 
families.  Rules  that  penalize  two  parent  families  provide  an  incentive  for  women  to  form  single 
parent  househ(4ds  through  out-of-wodlock  childbeaiing  or  through  divorce.  An  example  of  such 
rules  is  dtat  States  currently  have  the  option  of  providing  only  six  months  of  benefits  per  year 
to  two-patent  families  while  single  parent  fkrailies  must  be  provided  with  benefits  continuously. 

Second,  the  devdopment  of  mechaniimi  for  advance  payment  of  the  Earned  Income  Tax 
Credit  is  very  important.  This  would  help  in  improving  the  stability  of  die  income  of  low 
income  families  in  which  at  least  one  parent  is  working  enough  to  benefit  from  the  EITC. 
Children  in  both  two-parent  and  sin^e-paicnt  low  income  families  would  benefit  ftom  thdr 
femilies  having  access  to  ETTC  payments  throughout  the  year  rather  than  once  per  year.  I  think 
there  are  a  number  of  possible  woyi  of  doing  this,  and  it  is  Important  for  the  Administration  and 
Congress  to  agree  on  a  mechanism  for  aooomidishing  this. 

Third,  in  my  view,  part  of  the  differences  in  outcomes  that  are  associated  with  income 
are  due  to  the  inadequate  health  care  available  to  low  income  families  that  are  not  covered  by 
Medicaid  or  some  other  form  of  health  insurance.  Consequently,  creating  a  system  through 
which  all  low  income  fiunilies  are  covered  by  some  form  of  healdi  insurance  would  certainly 
benefit  the  children  in  these  families.  It  is  a  critical  element  in  any  real  effort  to  reform  welfare. 

Fourth,  if  we  are  going  to  insist  that  single  parents  who  receive  welfare  work  at  some 
point,  we  must  make  sure  that  adequate  chiU  care  is  available  for  their  children.  As  our 
research  and  the  research  of  others  has  diown,  single  parents  have  less  time  to  spend  with  thdr 
children  and  are  able  to  provide  less  supervidon  than  two  parents.  Work  requirements  without 
affordable  and  adequate  child  care  would  further  disadvantage  the  children  in  diese  families. 
A  sound  system  of  child  care  would  provide  care  and  supervision  that  coukl  compensate  fbr  part 
of  this  loss. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  my  view,  tiiough  the  research  on  this  is  mixed,  is  that  dtose  of  us  who 
are  economically  advantaged  should  become  more  involved  in  the  lives  of  children  fiom  tow 
income  families.  We  must  recognize  dnt  chiklren  are  our  collective  req)onsibility,  not  singly 
the  responsibility  of  their  parents.  Children  are  one  of  our  most  important  resources,  and  we 
shouki  lake  it  upon  ourselves  to  be  more  involved  with  chiklren  who  are  not  our  own.  There 
are  a  number  of  ways  to  do  this.  The  Big  Brodiers  and  Big  Sisters  programs  provide 
opportunities  in  many  oommunUies.  Other  opportunities  to  serve  as  tuton  and  menton  exist  in 
neighborhood  centers  and  die  public  schools. 

There  are  odier  proposed  features  of  refomring  wdftoe  that  I  think  are  important  and 
desirable,  and  other  suggestions  that  I  And  questionable.  But,  in  my  testimony,  I  wanted  to 
focus  on  die  perspective  of  the  children  in  these  familjes  and  point  out  w^t  I  see  as  some  of  the 
changes  is  the  current  system  of  wel£ue  that  have  promise  for  improving  their  IWes. 

nmt  concludes  my  testimony.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  Professor  Sandefur, 

Let  me  begin  with  you,  Professor  Walters.  I  agree  with  you.  You 
laid  out  the  history  of  the  problem  and  how  this  came  about,  and 
I  agree  with  all  of  that.  I  think  the  question  that  I  have  is  that 
as  we  try  to  now  fix  it,  to  straighten  it  out,  how  do  we  get  the 
members  or  people  who  are  in  a  position  to  move  into  a  different 
direction  to  begin  to  focus  on  it,  along  with  thinking  about  some 
of  the  information  that  you  shared  with  us.  What  I  am  saying  to 
you  is,  let  us  switch  seats  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Walters.  I  am  just  arriving  from  South  Africa,  having  spent 
3  weeks  there,  and  I  was  asked  that  same  question.  They  have  a 
tremendous  experiment  going  on  there,  trying  to  fix  some  of  the 
same  problems.  Some  are  saying  that  blacks  are  indolent,  and  it 
cannot  be  fixed. 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  fact  that  if  you  have  the  right  information, 
and  you  hit  hard  enough  £ind  long  enough  with  the  truth,  you 
might  be  able  to  deal  with  a  lot  of  the  mythologies  that  have  come 
about.  We  have  been  and  are  still  in  a  period  of  relative  ideological 
conservatism,  coming  out  of  a  period  of  very  strong  ideological  con- 
servatism. The  underbrush  of  that  conservatism  has  left  us  with  a 
whole  bag  full  of  myths. 

One  of  the  surprises  that  I  have  is  that  this  administration  has 
not  begun  to  challenge  many  of  those  mjiihs.  Many  of  those  myths 
are  bound  up  in  racial  stereotypes  and  the  inferiorization  of  the  hu- 
manity of  poor  people. 

So  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  "magic  bullet."  I  think  we  have  to 
begin  to  talk  about  such  things  as,  if  people  are  really  serious 
about  family  values,  let  us  challenge  them  on  the  question  of  deal- 
ing with  families  in  the  context  of  welfare  reform. 

The  previous  speaker  talked  about  children  as  a  value.  I  think 
that  is  fine,  except  that  at  one  point  I  was  at  the  Kennedy  School 
and  got  into  a  discussion  with  Mary  Jo  Bane,  who  is  now  in  the 
administration.  I  asked,  why  was  it,  when  there  was  a  problem 
with  poverty  and  welfare,  people  rushed  to  develop  a  progpram  for 
black  males  or  white  females  or  children?  In  other  words,  they 
were  atomizing  the  family,  rather  than  developing  a  family  policy 
which  emphasized  family  coherence  and  family  unity. 

I  think  we  have  to  begin  to  sort  out  these  values,  and  I  think 
we  have  to  speak  truth  to  power.  I  think  that  we  have  to  depend 
upon  people  like  yourself.  Congressman  Payne,  and  others  to  do 
that.  I  think  we  have  to  bring  people  to  the  table  who  will  chal- 
lenge these  myths  and  these  stereotypes.  Other  than  that,  it  is  a 
problem  which  is  set  within  the  political  culture  and,  therefore, 
with  the  competition  for  opinion  in  the  political  culture.  I  really  do 
not  think  there  is  any  short-cut  answer  to  that  problem. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much.  Professor  Walters. 

Dr.  Lawson,  if  I  heard  you  correctly,  it  was  you  who  said  that 
someone  who  chooses  welfare  with  benefits  has  made  a  moral,  ra- 
tional decision,  compared  to  someone  who  chooses  a  job  without 
benefits.  What  makes  that  decision  rational? 

Dr.  Lawson.  I  think  you  have  to  put  it  in  the  context  of  a  per- 
son's life.  When  you  talk  about  rational  behavior,  you  have  to  look 
at  the  context  in  which  that  decision  is  made.  For  example,  I  have 
a  friend  in  north  Philadelphia  who  carries  a  gun.  That  is  because 
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in  that  neighborhood,  that  is  rational  behavior.  If  he  does  not  carry 
a  gun,  he  will  be  shot. 

The  same  reasoning  transfers  over  to  a  person  on  welfare.  If  you 
look  around,  and  if  you  take  a  low-paying  job  at  McDonald's  or 
something  like  that,  with  no  health  care  benefits,  and  your  child 
gets  sick,  and  you  cannot  take  care  of  this  child,  is  that  the  ration- 
al thing  to  do?  Is  that  rational  behavior?  No,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
would  think  that  would  be  rational  behavior.  That  would  be  irra- 
tional behavior. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Sandefiir,  you  say  that  children  in 
single-parent  families  experience  more  instability.  Do  you  believe 
that  this  instability  is  solely  a  result  of  economic  uncertainty? 

Mr.  Sandefur.  I  think  that  economic  uncertainty  is  a  big  cause 
of  the  instability,  but  it  is  not  just  economic  instability.  Single-par- 
ent families  are  more  likely  to  move  around  during  the  childhood 
of  their  children.  Part  of  this  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  rental  market,  which  has  its  own  sources 
of  instability.  So  they  are  more  likely  to  change  schools  and  change 
neighborhoods  while  they  are  growing  up.  This  turns  out  to  have 
adverse  consequences  for  them.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of 
instability  is  also  traceable  to  their  economic  insecurity  and  insta- 
bility. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  yield  to  Congressman  Mica. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  was  just  wondering  if  any  of  your  studies  indicated 
the  number  of  people  on  a  racial  basis  that,  say,  have  been  forced 
into  poverty  programs  or  added  to  poverty  programs  from  the  last 
30  or  40  years,  as  we  know  the  current  welfare  system?  Mr.  Wal- 
ters. 

Mr.  Walters.  No,  I  do  not  have  the  figures  on  that.  What  I  tried 
to  say  was  that  we  have  to  begin  from  a  base  of  people  who  were 
poor  as  a  result  of  slavery,  who  were  poor  as  a  result  of  migration 
into  the  cities,  who  remain  poor  even  today,  and  who  form  the  base 
of  some  of  the  welfare  population,  a  population  which  has  contin- 
ued to  be  without  significant  skills  to  manipulate  the  labor  force. 
Therefore,  we  must  begin  with  a  continuum  of  people  who  have 
continued  to  suffer  the  ravages  of  the  economic  system  in  this 
country. 

As  to  the  number  who  were  forced  into  it,  there  is  fairly  good 
data  on  this.  I  can  tell  you  where  to  look.  The  Center  on  Budget 
and  Policy  Priorities  published  at  least  two  good  studies,  one  look- 
ing at  the  effect  of  the  budgetary  policy  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion on  the  social  safety  net.  It  was  published  in  1988.  They  gave 
some  fairly  good  estimates  about  the  size  of  the  impact  of  budg- 
etary decisions. 

Their  calculation  was  that,  overall,  the  changes — that  is,  the 
shift  from  the  social  safety  net  to  the  military  budget  by  the 
Reagan  administration — ^had  an  impact  of  about  17  percent,  in 
terms  of  the  overall  increase  in  poverty.  What  percentage  of  that 
was  black,  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  can  say  this.  The  impact  of  the 
monetary,  fiscal,  and  budgetary  policies  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion were  profound. 

By  the  time  you  get  to  the  late  1980's,  in  1  year  between  1989 
and  1990,  you  have  an  increase  in  poverty  on  the  order  of  1  million 
people.  What  happened  in  that  administration  began  to  fall  out  in 
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the  late  1980's  and  early  1990's,  producing  significant  poverty  and, 
therefore,  significant  increases  in  the  welfare  rolls.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  a  substantial  number  of  those  people  were  black. 

Mr.  Mica.  If  you  look  at  the  continuum  of  people  being  added  to 
the  rolls,  you  have  the  same  basic  program  added  on  to  it.  There 
are  500  welfare  programs,  according  to  testimony  before  another 
committee  on  which  I  serve.  You  have  just  been  adding  to  them  al- 
most every  year  since  its  inception.  My  question  was,  again,  to  the 
number  of  people  who  have  been  forced  in  or  added  on  a  racial 
breakdown.  Maybe  we  can  get  those  statistics. 

Mr.  Walters.  Could  you  clarify  for  me  what  you  mean  by  "500 
welfare  programs"? 

Mr.  Mica.  There  are  500  Federal  welfare  programs.  That  was  in 
testimony  to  Mr.  Conyers'  committee  from  the  people  who  had  been 
dealing  with  them.  There  are  500  different  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams. I  am  just  citing  testimony  that  we  had.  They  probably  took 
into  account  every  type  of  Federal  activity.  Again,  there  are  numer- 
ous programs. 

Mr.  Walters.  So  that  would  include  things  like  social  security 
and  many  of  the  other  programs?  Public  assistance? 

Mr.  Mica.  I  do  not  know  if  social  security  would  be  included  in 
that.  We  had  people  testifying  from  the  welfare  programs  in  Mr. 
Conyers'  district.  They  were  just  trying  to  get  the  welfare  programs 
to  work  together.  There  are  so  many  conflicting  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  they  could  not  even  cooperate.  It  is  actually  against  the 
law  for  them  to  cooperate,  or  they  do  not  have  the  authority  to  do 
cooperative  efforts. 

Mr.  Conyers  asked  one  of  the  witnesses  what  it  was  like  trying 
to  get  them  to  cooperate.  The  woman  sort  of  stopped  and  thought, 
and  she  said,  "It's  sort  of  like  trying  to  give  birth  to  a  porcupine." 
It  was  very  difficult  and  very  painful  to  do.  That  is  why  they  were 
before  our  committee,  to  just  try  to  make  some  sense  out  of  all  of 
these  programs. 

You  all  heard  the  gist  of  what  I  was  saying,  if  you  sat  through 
the  other  panel.  One  of  you  mentioned  that  we  only  have  two 
choices.  Was  that  you  also,  Mr.  Walters. 

Mr.  Walters.  No. 

Mr.  Mica.  Did  you  say  that  people  are  left  with  two  choices? 

Dr.  Lawson.  I  said  the  decision  about  welfare  often  comes  down 
to  two  choices.  One  is,  if  you  view  welfare  as  a  handout,  the  person 
is  being  lazy  by  taking  welfare.  On  the  other  side,  if  the  person 
does  not  take  welfare,  and  takes  a  job  with  no  benefits,  and  her 
child  suffers  for  that,  that  person  is  being  irrational. 

Mr.  Mica.  My  point,  as  with  the  other  panel,  is  that  you  have 
to  look  at  what  we  have  already  done.  You  cannot  change  that.  You 
have  to  go  prospectively.  We  know  that  we  have  caused  people  to 
go  through  all  these  hoops,  and  we  set  up  more  programs.  It  looks 
like  the  administration  now  is  trying  to  consolidate  these  into  one- 
stop  welfare. 

We  would  still  be  making  people  go  through  hoops  or  be  on  pub- 
lic assistance. 

Dr.  Lawson.  There,  the  assumption  has  to  be  that  somehow 
being  on  public  assistance  is  wrong.  That  is  why  I  talked  about 
how  you  frame  the  welfare  policy.  You  can  frame  it  in  such  a  way 
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so  that  you  are  giving  something  to  people,  and  they  are  taking 
something  from  the  government  without  doing  anything  back. 

The  other  way  to  frame  it  is,  these  are  Ajnerican  citizens  who 
need  help.  Unless  other  things  are  done,  these  people  may  become 
the  wards  of  the  State.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  may  want  to 
take  into  consideration.  If  the  economy  does  not  pick  up,  if  there 
is  no  economic  growth,  then  we  will  have  this  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation that  the  government  may  have  to  support.  It  may  not  be  the 
situation  which  we  would  like,  but  it  is  the  one  we  will  have. 

Mr.  Mica.  Would  you  agree  with  my  point,  then,  that  we  should 
try  to  streamline  those,  make  them  as  respectable  as  possible  and 
as  effective  as  possible?  I  think  we  all  want  to  do  that,  on  that  side. 
But  by  the  same  token,  I  am  still  back  to  my  point  that  we  also 
have  to  concentrate  on  the  other  side.  If  you  have  a  continual  de- 
cline in  real  jobs  in  this  country 

Dr.  Lawson.  Again,  you  keep  making  this  move,  which  I  think 
is  a  strange  move  to  make.  The  assumption  has  to  be  here  that 
these  people,  in  some  sense,  are  failed  citizens;  and  the  only  way 
you  can  be  a  good  citizen  is  to  have  a  job.  If  American  citizens  need 
our  help,  then  they  need  our  help,  period. 

Mr.  Mica.  If  you  are  talking  about  the  distinctions  between  the 
perception — I  am  not  trying  to  change  just  the  perception;  I  am  try- 
ing to  change  the  real  opportunities. 

Dr.  Lawson.  The  perceptions  frame  the  policy.  If  you  believe  that 
a  sort  of  Horatio  Alger  mentality  has  to  exist  in  the  United  States 
for  people  to  overcome  poverty,  then  you  are  going  to  frame  public 
policy  based  upon  that  assumption. 

Mr.  Mica.  There  are  always  some  people  who  will  fall  into  public 
assistance.  That  is  going  to  be  inevitable.  What  we  should  try  to 
do  is  learn  that  what  we  have  done  in  the  past  is  not  effective. 
Also,  if  you  do  not  concentrate  on  the  other  side  of  the  agenda,  then 
you  are  going  to  be  adding  more  and  more  people  to  the  public  as- 
sistance rolls. 

Mr.  Walters.  Could  I  just  say  something  about  that?  One  of  the 
mythologies  that  we  have  also  is  that  nothing  that  was  done  in  the 
past  was  effective.  You  just  reiterated  that. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  do  not  want  to  say  "nothing."  Some  things  we  can 
sort  out.  I  will  tell  you,  I  sat  up  last  night  and  read  this  testimony, 
the  history  of  this,  and  it  sounds  like  one  disaster  afler  another. 
There  are  people  who  have  survived  it  and  gone  on,  despite  it. 

Mr.  Walters.  The  fact  is  that  if  you  go  back  to  1959  and  ask 
what  was  the  poverty  rate,  it  was  24  percent.  By  1973,  it  had  been 
cut  to  11  percent.  Again,  you  hear  people  say,  "We  threw  money 
at  it,  and  it  didn't  work."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  is  abso- 
lutely wrong.  We  threw  some  money  at  some  things,  and  they 
worked. 

Mr.  Mica.  Could  I  have  those  dates  and  figures  again? 

Mr.  Walters.  In  1959,  the  national  poverty  rate  was  24  percent. 

Mr.  Mica.  In  1973? 

Mr.  Walters.  By  1973,  it  was  cut  to  11  percent.  The  success 
story  in  that  was  that  we  cut  substantially  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly.  That  is  a  success  story,  and  we  did  it  by  throwing 
money  at  it.  But  nobody  talks  about  that. 
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I  think,  again,  we  have  to  get  down  to  facts  and  not  ideology.  If 
we  let  the  ideology  rule  our  approach  to  this,  we  are  really  going 
to  come  out  at  a  dead  end,  in  terms  of  public  policy.  We  cannot 
make  good  public  policy  from  mythology. 

Mr.  Mica.  We  do  not  have  enough  time  for  me  to  get  into  all  my 
questions,  but  I  appreciate  your  responses. 

Mr.  Sandefur.  Can  I  say  one  thing? 

Mr.  Mica.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sandefur.  I  am  always  willing  to  admit  that  I  am  a  liberal 
Democrat.  There  is  a  certain  element  of  what  you  are  saying  which 
I  think  is  correct.  What  we  really  need  to  do  is  to  create  a  viable 
alternative  to  welfare,  and  we  have  not  done  that  yet  in  our  coun- 
try. We  do  not  have  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  provide  enough  income 
and  benefits  to  enable  people  to  support  and  take  care  of  their  fam- 
ilies. We  do  not  have  a  health  insurance  system  that  provides 
women  with  health  insurance  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

Until  we  are  able  to  do  that,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  some 
kind  of  welfare  system.  The  issue  is,  how  do  we  make  this  welfare 
system  as  effective  and  equitable  as  possible.  That  is  the  really  im- 
portant reason  for  engaging  in  welfare  reform. 

I  do  not  look  at  the  past  30  years  as  a  series  of  failures.  It  has 
been  trying  things,  learning  as  we  go  along.  Some  things  work, 
some  things  do  not  work.  We  are  continually  trying  to  evolve  and 
change  the  system.  So  I  think  it  is  inappropriate  to  throw  our 
hands  up  in  despair.  We  just  have  to  learn  from  the  mistakes  we 
have  made  and  the  successes  that  we  have  had. 

I  think  you  are  also  right:  we  need  to  do  what  we  can  to  create 
really  viable  alternatives  for  welfare. 

Mr.  Mica.  My  only  supporter  today.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  your  testimony.  I  think 
it  is  so  important  that  we  take  a  look  at  this  from  the  world  of  aca- 
demia.  You  have  been  very  helpful  in  not  only  giving  us  the  history 
of  all  this  but  also  talking  about  some  specific  kinds  of  things  that 
we  can  do. 

I  understand  that  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  did  not  have  a 
round.  I  figured  that  the  chairman  would  automatically  get  a 
round.  I  am  sorry.  Congressman  Payne.  Let  me  yield. 

Mr.  Payne,  I  thought  maybe  you  were  reforming  the  committee 
structure  like  we  are  reforming  welfare. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  testimony  given  by 
the  three  of  you.  I  might  just  ask  Professor  Walters:  Based  on  your 
testimony,  talking  about  the  history  of  the  underclass, 
misperceptions,  and  so  forth,  would  it  be  a  fair  statement  to  say 
that  the  issue  of  welfare  dependency  in  this  country  extends  be- 
yond dollars  and  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  myths  in  a  number  of 
other  kinds  of  institutional  problems  that  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try— ^unequal  education,  unequal  employment  opportunities — ^that 
even  with  more  dollars  in  a  system,  if  every  recipient  got  more  dol- 
lars, until  some  of  these  institutionally  racist  systems  are  changed, 
or  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  an  adequate  education — as  we  know 
in  our  urban  areas,  very  little  education  is  going  on.  Would  you  say 
that  part  of  the  problem  is  basically  these  systems,  and  they  would 
have  to  be  attacked  also? 
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Mr.  Walters.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  The  welfare  popu- 
lation really  is  simply  symbolic.  Not  all  poor  people  are  on  welfare. 
That  is  why  I  talk  about  poverty  really  being  the  problem,  as  far 
as  blacks  and  other  minorities  are  concerned,  being  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  debilities  in  society  all  along  the  way. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  started  out  talking  about 
racism.  This  weird  assumption — that  if  people  just  had  access  to 
the  labor  force,  everything  would  be  OK — overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  bias  in  the  labor  force  is  powerful.  Even  if  they  had  access  to 
it,  that  certainly  would  not  solve  things. 

If  you  look  at  the  data,  for  example,  which  say  that  the 
nonworking  poor  often  get  jobs  and  therefore  become  the  working 
poor,  there  is  a  lot  of  crossing  that  line,  the  working  and  the 
nonworking  poor.  A  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  economy.  It  has  to  do  with  skill  levels.  A  lot  of  it  has  to  do 
with  plain,  old,  downright  racism. 

That  is  why  I  call  this  a  civil  rights  program  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem. You  need  something  to  catch  those  people  who  fall  out,  for 
whatever  reason.  But  certainly,  you  have  this  bias  all  along  the 
line. 

One  needs  to  read  Dr.  David  Swinton,  who  is  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  at  Jackson  State,  who  has  done  some  powerful 
economic  work  on  bias  in  the  labor  market.  There  are  others,  but 
he  is  certainly  one  who  comes  to  mind,  who  has  consistently  point- 
ed out  that  there  is  a  problem,  not  only  a  structural  problem  in  the 
economy  which  produces  poverty  but  that  has  social  cost  because 
it  also  produces  racism. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  came  across  some  recent  information  also  that  even 
after  vou  get  out  of  the  poverty  or  the  uneducated  underclass,  even 
an  An-ican  American  college  graduate  earns  the  same  income  as  a 
white  high  school  graduate.  A  college  graduate  who  is  an  African 
American  earns  $771  per  $1,000  for  a  non -African  American,  which 
is  about  a  25  percent  less  difference.  Even  on  the  graduate  level, 
the  disparity  does  not  get  very  much  less.  A  graduate  student  who 
has  completed  the  course  successfully  earns  $779  per  $1,000  for  a 
white  graduate  of  a  graduate  program. 

It  seems  like  this  just  transcends  throughout,  whether  you  are 
very  poor  or  whether  you  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  it. 

I  just  have  a  question  for  Mr.  Sandefur.  You  have  a  lot  of  testi- 
mony there  focusing  on  outcomes.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  pro- 
portion of  children  whose  parents  were  on  AFDC  end  up  on  the 
welfare  rolls  themselves? 

Mr.  Sandefur.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  proportion.  There  has 
been  some  research  done  recently  that  looks  at  the  relationship  be- 
tween having  a  parent  on  AFDC  and  then  the  person  themselves 
receiving  AFDC.  It  is  a  difficult  kind  of  research  to  do  for  technical 
reasons  that  I  will  not  try  to  get  into.  There  does  seem  to  be  some 
evidence  that  there  is  an  association  between  growing  up  in  a  fam- 
ily that  receives  AFDC  and  then  yourself  going  on  to  do  that  as 
well. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  sealed  fate.  Most  people  who  grow  up  in 
AFDC  families  do  not  themselves  receive  AFDC  later  on,  but  they 
are  more  likely  to  do  so  than  those  who  did  not  grow  up  in  a  family 
that  received  AFDC. 
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Mr.  Walters.  Could  I  say  one  thing  about  that?  It  has  always 
been  unclear  to  me,  listening  to  that  statistic  and  looking  at  it, 
whether  one  is  actually  measuring  the  AFDC  effect  or  whether  one 
is  measuring  the  poverty  effect.  I  think  we  have  to  raise  questions 
about  that.  It  makes  the  research  appear  as  though  the  major  ef- 
fect and  the  cause  was  the  welfare  system,  when  in  fact  that  may 
not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Payne.  Finally,  there  was  a  very  big  welfare  program  that 
most  of  the  leaders  of  our  country,  or  many  of  them,  participated 
in.  In  1948  or  mavbe  1945,  when  World  War  II  ended,  the  GI  bill 
was  probably  the  biggest  welfare  program,  but  it  was  primarily  for 
white  men.  They  were  given  houses,  they  were  given  free  college 
education  or  a  trade. 

I  always  hear  people,  especially  white  men,  talk  about  how  great 
the  GI  bill  was.  The  GI  bill  was  just  a  big  welfare  program.  They 
did  fight  somewhat  in  the  war.  Some  fought,  and  many  did  not. 
They  were  just  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Marines.  It  seems 
that  when  tnese  welfare  recipients  or  veterans,  whatever  you  want 
to  call  them — I  guess  I  had  better  call  them  vets,  because  I  am  not 
antiveteran.  When  those  people  then  turned  around,  the  feeling  is 
to  be  given  something,  regardless  of  what  the  reasons  are,  today 
is  unconscionable.  Pull  yourself  up  by  the  bootstraps.  Probably 
many  of  these  persons,  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  World  War 
II  happened,  probably  would  have  been  failures  themselves.  Do  you 
have  any  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Walters.  Yes,  I  do.  One  of  the  other  myths  which  is  preva- 
lent in  the  land,  which  is  in  fact  raging,  is  the  myth  of  individual- 
ism. America  is  probably  the  most  group-conscious  country  in  the 
world.  There  is  a  group  for  everything  imaginable.  So  for  us  to 
have  this  ideology  of  individualism  strikes  me  as  a  little  bit 
strange. 

Basic  Sociology  101  suggests  that  strong  individuals  emerge  from 
strong  group  structures,  not  the  other  way  around.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
unusual  individual  who  emerges  outside  of  the  context  of  any 
strong  group  structure  and  sort  of  spits  in  the  wind. 

If  we  are  talking  about  how  to  produce  strong  individuals,  we 
have  to  begin  to  talk  about  the  nature  of  the  resource  base  of  cer- 
tain groups.  That  is  why  it  is  important  to  look,  for  example,  at  the 
black,  Hispanic,  and  even  poor  white  inner-city  people,  and  to  look 
at  the  nature  of  the  resources  in  those  communities,  and  therefore 
the  capacity  of  people  to  produce  strong  individuals. 

Just  in  the  last  15  years,  what  we  nave  seen  in  urban  areas  is 
a  massive  shift  of  resources,  which  I  would  arg^e  has  affected  the 
ability  of  institutions  in  the  urban  area  to  produce  strong  individ- 
uals. You  have  had,  on  one  hand,  if  you  look  at  the  1990  census 
data,  a  continued  out-migration  of  individuals,  taking  away  the  tax 
base.  Second,  you  have  direct  defunding  of  cities  between  1980  and 
1990.  Congress  woman  Maxine  Waters  has  estimated  $261  billion 
worth  of  reduction  in  direct  funding  to  cities.  Third,  you  have  the 
loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs,  a  massive  resource  shift  from 
those  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  ought  to  begin  to  talk  about  building  up 
the  resources  in  those  areas  so  that  we  can  get  the  strong  individ- 
uals, rather  than  challenging  us  with  the  wholly  fallacious  notion 
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that  you  can  create  strong  individuals  from  a  base  of  abject  pov- 
erty. 

Again,  that  is  a  responsibility  of  Members  of  Congress,  the  intel- 
lectual class,  and  the  public  to  begin  to  get  this  right.  This  is  an- 
other one  of  those  false  assumptions  that  is  out  there,  that  you 
somehow  exercise  individual  initiative  out  of  all  context  to  the  re- 
source base  of  your  primary  group,  your  extended  family,  and  your 
community  and  its  institutions.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  begin 
to  think  about  how  to  shore  those  things  up. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Towns.  The  gentleman  has  no  time. 

Let  me  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony,  all  of  you. 
Thank  you  again. 

Let  me  call  our  next  panel,  Mr.  Cliff  Johnson,  Mr.  David 
Liederman,  Mr.  Sidney  Johnson,  and  Ms.  Demetra  Nightingale.  I 
am  sure,  by  now,  you  have  heard  that  your  entire  testimony  will 
be  included,  in  the  record.  If  you  would  summarize  within  5  min- 
utes and  allow  the  subcommittee  an  opportunity  to  raise  questions 
with  you,  we  would  appreciate  it.  We  will  start  with  you,  Mr.  Cliff 
Johnson. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLIFFORD  M.  JOHNSON,  DIRECTOR, 
PROGRAMS  AND  POLICY,  CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND 

Mr.  Clifford  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  after- 
noon. I  am  Cliff  Johnson,  the  director  of  programs  and  policy  at  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  particularly  appreciate  your  leadership  in  con- 
vening this  hearing.  Marian  Wright  Edelman  sends  her  best  re- 
gards and  her  apologies  that  her  schedule  does  not  allow  her  to  be 
here  today,  but  we  welcome  this  chance  to  share  our  views  on  the 
important  subject  of  welfare  reform. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you,  and  please  convey  my  best  to  her. 

Mr.  Clifford  Johnson.  I  will.  CDF  has  great  hopes  that  efforts 
to  reform  our  welfare  system  will  bring  the  Nation  a  step  closer  to 
ending  child  poverty  in  America.  These  efforts  to  reform  our  Na- 
tion's welfare  system  should  reflect  our  most  basic  values:  the  im- 
portance of  work,  the  responsibility  of  parents  to  care  and  provide 
for  their  children,  the  nurturing  of  hope  for  a  better  life  among 
children  and  parents  alike,  and  compassion  and  a  helping  hand  to 
those  who  face  personal  crises  or  insurmountable  barriers  to  em- 
ployment. 

These  values  must  provide  the  basis  for  a  new  social  contract  be- 
tween government  and  low-income  parents,  the  central  premise  of 
which  should  be  that  every  parent,  if  given  the  opportunity,  has 
the  ability  to  contribute  to  the  care,  nurturing,  and  support  of  chil- 
dren. But  for  welfare  reform  to  succeed,  government  also  must  do 
its  share. 

To  support  the  work  efforts  of  parents  receiving  AFDC  and  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  the  President's  bold  welfare  reform  pledge,  re- 
invigorated  Federal  leadership  and  increased  investments  are 
needed  in  a  number  of  key  areas,  including  child  care,  public  job 
creation,  education  and  training,  work  incentives  and  job  retention, 
and  child  support. 
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In  addition,  for  welfare  reform  to  succeed,  families  must  be  guar- 
anteed health  insurance  that  they  cannot  lose,  in  the  form  of  uni- 
versal coverage  with  comprehensive  benefits,  a  goal  that  the  Presi- 
dent's current  health  reform  package  would  accomplish.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  discourage  out-of-wedlock  births  and  teen 
births,  and  to  encourage  marriage  and  family  stability. 

Let  me  just  take  a  few  minutes  in  my  short  time  this  afternoon 
to  run  through  the  key  issues  that  Congress  must  address  in  order 
to  ensure  that  welfare  reform  translates  into  tangible  gains  for 
poor  children  and  poor  families. 

First,  any  welfare  reform  plan  that  seeks  to  alter  incentives  and 
opportunities  for  a  large  proportion  of  AFDC  families  must  include 
major  new  investments  in  jobs,  child  care,  education,  and  training. 
CDF  is  deeply  concerned  about  negative  consequences  for  children 
on  AFDC  that  likely  would  result  from  a  dramatic  mismatch  of 
small  welfare  reform  investments  and  welfare  reform  plans  of 
sweeping  scope  and  scale. 

In  this  context,  we  also  are  very  concerned  about  reports  in  the 
media  that  the  administration  is  considering  cuts  in  already-inad- 
equate assistance  to  poor  families  as  a  means  of  financing  welfare 
reform.  Welfare  reform  cannot  come  at  the  expense  of  basic  income 
supports  that  enable  millions  of  American  children  and  their  fami- 
lies to  survive  from  day  to  day. 

Second,  the  best  way  to  test  the  motivation  and  work  effort  of 
AFDC  parents  is  to  provide  jobs  for  them.  Harsh  requirements 
without  real  job  creation  should  be  opposed  as  simply  another  at- 
tempt to  penalize  poor  families  for  the  failings  of  the  economy. 

Third,  AFDC  parents  who  are  willing  to  work  deserve  the  re- 
wards and  dignity  of  work  for  wages,  including  provisions  to  ensure 
that  they  end  up  better  off  financially  when  working  than  they 
were  when  they  were  merely  on  AFDC. 

Fourth,  sufficient  funds  must  be  invested  in  child  care  to  protect 
the  health,  safety,  and  development  of  children  while  parents  work, 
seek  unsubsidized  employment,  or  participate  in  education  and 
training  activities. 

Finally,  as  long  as  AFDC  parents  are  meeting  reasonable  expec- 
tations, they  must  not  be  subject  to  arbitrary  time  limits  on  AFDC 
eligibility  or  otherwise  penalized  simply  because  thev  are  unable  to 
find  work.  No  one  gains  when  welfare  is  a  way  of  lif^,  but  the  need 
for  a  basic  safety  net  to  protect  children  from  severe  deprivation 
will  not  disappear  until  we  address  the  underlying  causes  of  pov- 
erty in  America. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  subcommittee.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  your 
staff  and  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Clifford  Johnson  follows:] 
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Good  morning.  I  am  Cliff  Johnson,  Director  of  Programs  and  Policy  at  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund.  CDF  is  a  privately  funded  research  and  advocacy  organization  dedicated  to 
providing  a  strong  and  effective  voice  for  children,  especially  poor  and  minority  children 
and  their  families. 

The  Children's  Defense  Fund  (CDF)  has  great  hopes  that  efforts  to  reform  our  welfare 
system  will  bring  the  nation  a  step  closer  to  ending  child  poverty  in  America.  We  can  do 
enormous  good  for  poor  children,  families  and  the  nation  through  welfare  reform.  To 
realize  this  potential,  however,  we  must  begin  to  tackle  the  root  causes  of  child  and  family 
poverty  in  America  and  do  our  utmost  to  see  that  the  resources  committed  to  welfare  reform 
are  commensurate  with  the  plan's  scope  and  scale. 

The  opportunities  before  us  are  unmistakable.  Elements  of  the  current  welfare  system 
that  discourage  work  and  marriage  can  be  changed  to  reward  work  effort  and  strengthen 
families.  Messages  of  parental  responsibility  can  be  strengthened.  Barriers  to  secure 
employment  at  family-sustaining  wages  -  ranging  from  inadequate  child  care,  education  and 
training  services  to  chronic  job  shortages  in  many  communities  -  can  be  substantially 
reduced,  if  not  overcome. 

This  effort  to  reform  our  nation's  welfare  system  should  reflect  our  most  basic  values: 
the  importance  of  work;  the  responsibility  of  parents  to  care  and  provide  for  their  children; 
the  nurturing  of  hope  for  a  better  life  among  children  and  parents  alike;  and  compassion  and 
a  helping  hand  to  those  who  face  personal  crises  or  insurmountable  barriers  to  employment. 
These  values  must  provide  the  basis  for  a  new  social  contract  between  government  and  low- 
income  parents,  whose  central  premise  should  be  that  every  parent,  if  given  the  opportunity, 
has  the  ability  to  contribute  to  the  care,  nurturing  and  support  of  children.  But  for  welfare 
reform  to  succeed,  government  also  must  do  its  share. 

Reinvigorated  federal  leadership  and  increased  investments  in  a  number  of  key  areas 
are  crucial  to  support  the  work  efforts  of  parents  receiving  AFDC  and  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  the  President's  bold  welfare  reform  pledge: 

Child  care  -  Even  under  the  current  system,  AFDC  child  care  programs  are  under  enormous 
strain.  An  infusion  of  new  child  care  funds  is  essential  if  parents  receiving  AFDC  are  to 
increase  their  participation  in  education,  training  and  work  activities  and  if  low-income 
working  families  teetering  on  the  brink  of  the  welfare  system  are  to  continue  their  quest  for 
economic  self-sufficiency. 

Employment  opportunities  -  We  cannot  achieve  the  fundamental  goal  of  "ending  welfare  as 
we  know  it"  without  creating  paid  work  opportunities  for  parents  on  AFDC  when  jobs  are 
not  otherwise  available.  Those  who  are  ready  and  able  to  work  should  have  access  to  full- 
time  jobs  with  family-supporting  wages.  Tens  of  thousands  of  important  jobs  can  be  created 
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through  full  funding  of  Head  Start,  expansion  of  child  care  programs,  and  full  utilization  of 
the  summer  food  program  alone. 

Education  and  training  -  Americans  have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  education  and  training 
to  usher  in  a  new  era  of  "high  skills,  high  wage"  employment  for  the  vast  majority  of  us; 
improved  skills  surely  play  a  similar  role  in  enabling  poor  parents  to  secure  stable  decent- 
paying  jobs.  Our  next  wave  of  welfare  reform  should  build  upon  the  foundation  that  the 
Family  Support  Act's  JOBS  program  provides  rather  than  moving  prematurely  and 
counterproductively  to  dismantle  it. 

lob  retention  -  For  some  parents  on  AFDC,  work  motivation  is  a  key  issue,  but  for  many 
others  the  biggest  problem  is  job  retention.  Recent  studies  show  that  half  of  all  welfare 
spells  now  end  because  parents  do  find  jobs,  but  many  families  return  to  AFDC  when  work 
or  child  care  arrangements  fall  apart.  In  addition,  we  need  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that 
parents  who  leave  AFDC  for  work  get  child  care  assistance  beyond  the  1 2  months  currently 
available  and  have  access  to  other  follow-up  services  they  need  to  succeed. 

Health  coverage  -  Lack  of  decent  health  insurance  in  low-wage  employment  is  a  major 
barrier  for  recipients  who  are  trying  to  leave  welfare  for  work.  For  welfare  reform  to 
succeed,  families  must  be  guaranteed  health  insurance  that  they  cannot  lose  in  the  form  of 
universal  coverage  with  comprehensive  benefits,  a  goal  the  President's  package  would 
accomplish. 

Child  support  -  Every  child  deserves  the  support  of  two  parents.  More  vigorous  efforts  to 
establish  paternity  and  tougher  child  support  enforcement  should  be  central  to  any  welfare 
reform  plan,  sending  an  unambiguous  message  that  parents  must  be  responsible  for  their 
children.  We  believe  a  dramatically  improved  national  system  of  child  support  enforcement 
coupled  with  a  universally  available  assured  benefit  would  best  meet  children's  needs.  At 
a  minimum,  we  hope  that  state  demonstrations  of  child  support  assurance  can  be  structured 
to  build  quickly  upon  successful  models  and  enable  states  meeting  established  criteria  to 
join  the  program  in  future  years. 

Familv  integritv  -  The  welfare  system  ought  to  discourage  out-of-wedlock  births  and  teen 
births  and  encourage  marriage  and  family  stability.  Steps  in  that  direction  must  include 
better  child  support  enforcement,  assistance  to  two  parent  families,  changing  rules  that 
create  disincentives  to  remarry,  renewed  efforts  to  prevent  teen  pregnancy,  and  intensive 
services  to  teen  parents  to  get  them  into  school  and  the  workforce  and  reduce  the  number 
of  repeat  pregnancies. 

Work  incentives  -  Our  welfare  system  must  encourage  and  promote  work.  We  must  reduce 
the  extraordinarily  high  rate  at  which  recipients  lose  benefits  when  they  work  -  up  to  a  loss 
of  a  dollar  in  benefits  for  each  dollar  earned  -  so  parents  on  AFDC  have  the  same  financial 
incentives  to  work  that  other  Americans  enjoy.  A  long  overdue  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  also  is  important  to  help  "make  work  pay." 
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Let  me  close  with  a  reminder  of  the  key  issues  that  the  Congress  must  address  in 
order  to  ensure  that  welfare  reform  translates  into  tangible  gains  for  poor  children  and 
families. 

First,  any  welfare  reform  plan  that  seeks  to  alter  incentives  and  opportunities  for 
a  large  proportion  of  AFDC  families  must  include  major  new  investments  in  jobs,  child 
care,  education,  and  training.  CDF  is  deeply  concerned  about  negative  consequences  for 
children  on  AFDC  that  likely  would  result  from  a  dramatic  mismatch  of  small  welfare  reform 
investments  with  reform  plans  of  sweeping  scope  and  scale.  It  would  be  an  even  greater 
disservice  to  use  the  rhetoric  of  self-sufficiency  as  a  Trojan  horse  of  punishment  by  driving 
parents  off  welfare  rolls  when  no  jobs  are  available. 

In  this  context,  we  are  also  very  concerned  about  reports  in  the  media  that  the 
Administration  is  considering  cuts  in  already  inadequate  assistance  to  poor  families  - 
possibly  including  AFDC,  SSI,  food  stamps,  housing,  or  emergency  assistance  -  as  a  means 
of  financing  welfare  reform.  Successful  welfare  reform  depends  upon  the  provision  of  key 
services  and  preventive  investments  that  promote  self-sufficiency,  but  these  steps  cannot 
come  at  the  expense  of  basic  income  supports  that  enable  millions  of  American  children  and 
their  families  to  survive  from  day  to  day. 

Second,  the  best  way  to  test  the  motivation  and  work  effort  of  AFDC  parents  is  to 
provide  jobs  for  them.  While  a  combination  of  new  employment  opportunities  for  and 
expectations  of  work  by  AFDC  parents  can  draw  broad  support  within  the  Congress  and 
among  the  American  people,  harsh  requirements  without  real  job  creation  will  be  opposed 
as  simply  another  attempt  to  penalize  poor  families  for  the  failings  of  the  economy. 

Third,  AFDC  parents  who  are  willing  to  work  deserve  the  rewards  and  dignity  of 
work  for  wages.  To  "make  work  pay,"  they  must  be  allowed  to  keep  a  reasonable  portion 
of  their  earnings  and  end  up  better  off  financially  when  working  than  they  were  when 
merely  on  AFDC.  There  is  no  policy  justification  for  requiring  or  allowing  states  to  operate 
Community  Work  Experience  Programs  (CWEP)  on  a  large  scale  -  such  programs  neither 
boost  employability  nor  provide  an  adequate  substitute  for  real  job  creation. 

Fourth,  sufficient  funds  must  be  invested  in  child  care  for  AFDC  and  working  poor 
families  to  protect  the  health,  safety  and  development  of  children  while  parents  work,  seek 
unsubsidized  employment,  or  participate  in  education  and  training  activities.  Policies  that 
depress  child  care  reimbursement  rates  or  force  parents  to  rely  heavily  on  informal  child 
care  arrangements  will  push  the  quality  of  care  below  acceptable  levels  and  undercut  efforts 
to  ensure  that  all  children  enter  school  ready  to  learn. 

Finally,  as  long  as  AFDC  parents  are  meeting  reasonable  expectations,  they  must 
not  be  subject  to  arbitrary  time  limits  on  AFDC  eligibility  or  otherwise  penalized  simply 
because  they  are  unable  to  find  work.  No  one  gains  when  welfare  is  a  way  of  life.  But  the 
need  for  a  basic  safety  net  to  protect  children  from  severe  deprivation  will  not  disappear 
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until  we  address  the  underlying  causes  of  child  poverty  in  America.  If  we  set  realistic  goals 
that  are  consistent  with  the  resources  at  hand,  this  welfare  refornn  effort  can  succeed.  If  we 
merely  impose  a  rigid  new  set  of  requirements  on  families  receiving  AFDC  without 
providing  more  effective  assistance  to  overcome  their  barriers  to  employment,  we  only  will 
add  to  the  plight  of  our  nation's  poorest  and  most  vulnerable  children. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  your  staff  to  ensure  that  welfare  reform  efforts 
meet  the  needs  of  children.    I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Mr.  Towns,  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony,  Mr,  John- 
son. 
Mr,  Liederman, 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  S.  LIEDERMAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

Mr,  Liederman.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  I,  too,  want  to  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  and  commend  you  and  your  colleagues  for 
the  leadership  you  are  showing  on  this  issue.  It  is  critical.  We  need 
your  help. 

Let  me  just  make  a  few  points  in  this  oral  testimony.  Clearly, 
there  are  more  kids  on  AFDC  than  ever  in  history,  but  they  are 
not  on  AFDC  because  it  is  a  good  deal.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
combination  of  AFDC  and  food  stamps  leaves  families  in  every  sin- 
gle State  below  the  poverty  level.  There  is  not  one  State  in  the 
country  where,  when  you  combine  food  stamps  and  the  AFDC  bene- 
fits, they  exceed  the  poverty  level. 

As  you  pointed  out  in  your  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  President 
Clinton,  what  we  really  need  is  a  broad  antipoverty  strategy.  So 
many  of  the  reasons  why  folks  are  on  AFDC  have  to  do  with  edu- 
cation, have  to  do  with  lousy  housing,  have  to  do  with  poor  neigh- 
borhoods, have  to  do  with  crime  and  drugs,  and  all  of  the  problems 
that  folks  face  in  neighborhoods  across  this  country.  Unless  you 
deal  with  those,  you  are  not  going  to  turn  off  the  spigot.  The  num- 
bers are  going  to  keep  increasing,  and  we  are  kidding  ourselves  if 
we  think  that  there  is  any  kind  of  a  quick  fix  that  is  going  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

Yet,  it  is  interesting  that  even  while  the  numbers  are  rising,  and 
there  are  more  kids  on  AFDC  than  ever  in  history,  certainly  in  the 
last  35  years,  the  percentage  of  the  Federal  budget  devoted  to 
AFDC  has  gone  down.  In  1975,  we  were  spending  1.5  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  on  AFDC.  Today,  we  are  spending  1.1  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  on  AFDC. 

If  you  listen  to  the  rhetoric  from  some  of  the  folks  in  this  town 
and  some  of  our  Governors  around  the  country,  who  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves,  you  would  think  that  AFDC  has  caused  the 
recession,  AFDC  is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  Hubble  tele- 
scope, and  AFDC  is  responsible  for  the  continued  woes  of  the  New 
York  Mets  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  AFDC  is  the  nightmare  in  this 
country  that  is  causing  everything  to  go  wrong,  and  it  is  1.1  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget.  If  you  listen  to  the  rhetoric,  it  just 
makes  you  crazy. 

One  thing  is  really  clear,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  people  who  receive 
AFDC  now  or  at  some  time  are  real  people.  They  are  not  robots. 
They  do  not  fall  in  any  one  class  or  one  group.  They  are  all  reli- 
gions, they  are  all  races.  Some  of  them  have  had  some  good  em- 
ployment training  and  have  had  some  decent  jobs  but  have  hit 
some  bad  luck.  Some  folks  are  undereducated  and  underemployed 
and  need  our  assistance.  Some  are  young,  some  are  older.  But 
clearly,  they  are  people.  They  are  not  robots. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  absolutely  true  about  being  on  welfare 
is  that  it  is  tough  to  be  on  welfare.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  on  welfare. 
Because  AFDC  folks  are  real  people,  welfare  policies  should  not  be 
haphazardly  conducted.  I  agree  with  Representative  Mica  that  if 
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you  look  historically,  we  have  made  a  lot  of  mistakes  because  we 
jump  into  things  without  reallv  thinking  through  what  the  effect 
is  going  to  be  on  real  people.  This  is  no  time  to  be  goofing  around 
in  right  field,  no  pun  intended.  This  is  no  time  to  be  goofing  around 
with  all  kinds  of  crazy  schemes  that  are  only  going  to  hurt  people 
and  not  help  people. 

What  I  hear  when  I  listen  to  the  rhetoric  is  a  bunch  of  nonsense. 
A  lot  of  crazy  schemes  like  behavior  modification,  workfare,  cut 
people  off  if  they  have  a  second  kid,  2-year  time  limits,  all  of  this 
junk  is  not  going  to  do  anything  to  help  anyone  who  is  poor.  All 
it  is  going  to  do  is  cause  more  misery,  be  another  note  in  the  his- 
tory book.  We  will  be  here  10  years  from  now,  looking  back  and 
saying,  "God,  did  we  really  do  that  back  in  1994?" 

We  really  need  to  think  it  through.  If  there  is  an^  motto  that  we 
ought  to  come  away  with,  it  is  "handle  with  care.  We  should  be 
handling  our  children  and  our  families,  particularly  our  poorest 
children  and  families,  with  care. 

Let  me  just  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  address  two  issues:  What 
should  welfare  reform  look  like,  if  we  are  serious;  and  my  biggest 
fear  of  what  may  happen,  if  we  are  not  careful. 

We  think  that  any  welfare  reform  proposal  in  this  country  should 
be  child-friendly.  That  means,  for  starters,  it  should  bring  us  closer 
to  ending  child  poverty.  That  should  be  the  first  goal  of  any  welfare 
reform  program.  Will  it  bring  us  closer  to  ending  child  poverty? 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  you  read  the  New 
York  Times,  as  I  did  this  morning,  that  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  Clinton  administration  plan  is  going  to  be  $6  billion  a  year.  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  we  ought  to  eliminate  all  the  junk  that 
they  are  going  to  propose  in  that  plan  and  take  the  $6  billion  and 
increase  tne  benefits  for  poor  people  in  this  country,  much  like  we 
did  for  senior  citizens,  as  Professor  Ronald  Walters  from  Howard 
University  pointed  out,  much  like  we  did  bv  having  automatic  cost- 
of-living  increases  for  senior  citizens.  We  dropped  the  poverty  rate 
enormously  for  senior  citizens  in  this  country,  and  we  would  be  bet- 
ter off  doing  the  same  thing  for  AFDC  families,  increasing  the  ben- 
efits. That  is  one  of  the  ways  that  you  reduce  poverty. 

Beyond  that,  we  must  value  and  encourage  excellent  parenting. 
Let  me  make  a  point  about  parenting.  We  are  talking  about  a  lot 
of  young  women,  a  lot  of  16-year-olas,  17-year-olds,  and  18-year- 
olds  who  are  on  AFDC,  with  infants  and  small  children.  This  no- 
tion of  forcing  everyone  into  the  workforce  is  the  biggest  bunch  of 
junk  that  I  have  heard  in  years. 

If  you  go  back  to  the  Republican  Convention,  there  was  a  woman 
by  the  name  of  Marilyn  Quayle,  who  gave  a  speech.  She  talked  at 
the  Convention  about  how  she  stayed  home  and  sacrificed  so  that 
her  husband,  the  former  Vice  President,  could  continue  his  law  ca- 
reer. When  she  talked  about  how  important  it  was  for  her  to  stay 
home,  and  take  care  of  her  kids,  and  provide  her  kids  with  good 
parenting  and  a  good  home,  she  got  a  standing  ovation.  Why  is  it 
all  right  for  her  to  stay  home  and  take  care  of  her  kids?  Why  is 
that  applauded,  but  when  it  comes  to  poor  people,  it  is,  "Every  one 
of  you  poor  people  get  into  the  workforce,  outside  the  home"? 

Here  is  my  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  parenting  work?  Does 
anybody  believe  that  good  parenting  is  not  hard  work.  It  is  hard 
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work.  What  we  ought  to  be  doing,  particularly  for  young  moms,  is 
helping  them  to  transition  into  the  workforce  when  their  kids  are 
old  enough,  so  that  they  can  get  into  the  workforce  and  stay  in  the 
workforce.  That  means  complete  your  education,  get  more  edu- 
cation. That  means  internships  and  work  experience  that  expose 
them  to  jobs  that  are  real  jobs. 

One  of  the  things  we  know  about  folks  on  public  assistance  is 
that  they  are  onlv  on  for  a  short  time,  and  then  they  come  off,  but 
then  they  go  back  on.  The  reason  they  go  back  on  is,  the  job  they 
had  stunk.  It  is  a  lousy  job,  and  they  cannot  make  a  living  oflF  it, 
so  they  end  up  going  back  on  public  assistance. 

I  am  going  to  wind  this  down  right  now.  There  are  other  things 
I  would  mention,  but  let  me  just  give  you  my  worst  fear.  My  worst 
fear  is  that  whatever  ends  up  happening  in  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  good  stuff  is  going  to  be  dropped  because  it  costs  too 
much,  and  the  bad  stuff  will  survive.  So  we  will  end  up  with  what 
I  call  the  good  politics  approach,  which  is:  time  limits,  workfare,  no 
benefits  for  additional  children,  all  the  punitive  stuff  that  some 
among  us  would  like  to  see  happen,  which  will  be  terrible  and  a 
disaster  if  it  happens  in  this  country. 

The  other  biggest  fear  we  have  is  that  we  are  going  to  end  up 
with  welfare  reform  by  waiver.  The  President  has  already  ap- 
proved. I  cannot  believe  that  this  administration  is  approving  the 
waivers  that  it  is  approving  because  some  of  the  plans  that  the 
Governors  are  coming  in  with  are  the  most  punitive  kinds  of  pro- 
grams that  I  have  seen  in  mv  30  years  in  this  business. 

We  need  your  help  to  make  sure  that  we  handle  with  care,  and 
that  anything  we  do  in  welfare  is  a  child-friendly  welfare  reform 
plan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Liederman  follows:! 
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Chainnan  Towns  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  David  Liederman,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  (CWLA),  a  membership  organization 
representing  more  than  700  public  and  voluntary  child  serving  agencies  that  assist  over  2.5 
million  children  and  their  families  nationwide.    Our  member  agencies  in  each  state  serve 
troubled  and  vulnerable  children,  many  of  whom  not  only  have  experienced  the  hardship  of 
poverty  but  also  have  been  served  by  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
program.    Approximately  50  percent  of  children  in  substitute  care  are  AFDC  eligible 
children. 

Thank  you  for  holding  this  important  hearing  on  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  need- 
based  Federal  governmental  assistance  programs.    I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
welfare  reform  and  its  implications  for  children  and  families  served  by  the  child  welfare 
system. 

I  hope  that  this  hearing  begins  to  transform  the  welfare  debate.   Too  many  so-called 
"experts"  have  spent  the  last  year  attacking  people  who  receive  AFDC  benefits  as  if  they  are 
all  the  same,  as  if  they  all  deserve  blame  for  their  own  poverty.    I  don't  know  what  is  next  - 
are  we  to  blame  AFDC  recipients  for  the  recession,  the  continued  woes  of  the  Boston  Red 
Sox,  or  the  failure  of  the  Hubble  space  telescope? 

To  begin  with,  let's  make  one  thing  clear.    People  who  receive  or,  at  some  time,  have 
received  AFDC  benefits  are  real  people,  not  robots.   They  have  real  lives.   They  are  a 
heterogeneous  population  who  are  not  easily  classified.   They  include  young  and  old,  urban 
and  rural,  well  educated  and  undereducated,  all  races  and  religions,  even  Members  of 
Congress.    Many  AFDC  recipients  have  valuable  employment  skills  and  work  experience, 
while  others  have  never  found  a  job  and  have  few  skills.    However,  one  important 
characteristic  is  common  —  families  grappling  with  poverty  and  how  to  spread  a  meager 
AFDC  check  and  other  resources  all  lead  very  challenging  and  difficult  lives. 

Because  AFDC  families  are  real  people,  welfare  policy  should  not  be  haphazardly  conducted, 
but  should  be  very  carefully  thought  out.   This  is  no  time  to  goof  around  in  right  field. 
Every  policy  should  be  tested,  tried,  and  true.   Individual  lives  are  depending  on  your 
decisions.   Handle  our  children  and  families  with  care. 

Welfare  reform  is  a  highly  complex  and  politicized  issue,  and  it  is  extremely  important  that 
sound  principles  be  formulated  and  implemented.    Last  November,  89  Representatives  wrote 
to  President  Clinton,  urging  that  he  reject  time  limits  on  welfare  and  benefit  reductions  for 
having  additional  children,  and  endorse  a  broader  anti-poverty  strategy,  quality  education  and 
training  opportunities,  full-time  jobs,  and  public  sector  work  for  those  who  cannot  fmd  a  job. 
I  commend  you.  Chairman  Towns,  and  Representatives  Waxman,  Barrett,  Payne, 
Washington,  Conyers,  and  Sanders,  for  writing  this  important  letter.   The  strong  leadership 
that  you  and  your  colleagues  have  demonstrated  will  help  ensure  that  low-income  children 
and  families  are  neither  ignored  in  this  debate  nor  abandoned  by  a  misguided  fmal  welfare 
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reform  package  that  slashes  benefits  without  providing  a  workable,  sufficient,  and  humane 
alternative. 

The  welfare  reform  debate  that  awaits  Congress  offers  an  opportunity  to  increase  support  for 
families  in  need  and  to  help  lift  families  out  of  poverty.    Some  voices,  however,  will  call  for 
draconian  measures  in  the  name  of  welfare  reform  that  will  hurt  children  and  families.   I 
urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  ensure  that  final  welfare  reform  legislation  is  quality  reform; 
if  not,  we  will  face  more  severe  problems  down  the  road.    We  must  create  opportunities  that 
reduce  welfare  rolls,  not  simply  start  the  clock  running  and  cut  AFDC  recipient  names  from 
the  list.    Welfare  reform  is  a  broad  issue  that  touches  on  many  related  concerns  -- 
employment,  health  care,  housing,  child  care  -  and  attempts  to  treat  welfare  reform  in  the 
narrowest  way  possible  will  be  disastrous. 

President  Clinton's  woricing  group  on  welfare  reform  is  preparing  legislation  that  would 
transform  the  AFDC  program  from  a  means-tested  income  security  program  to  a  time-limited 
transitional  program  that  would  prq>are  its  beneficiaries  for  long-term  employment.   The 
President's  bill  is  expected  to  institute  a  two-year  limit  on  AFDC  benefits,  provide  job 
training,  child  care,  public  service  work  when  a  job  cannot  be  found,  and  other  assistance, 
and  require  that  most  teen  mothers  live  with  a  relative. 

As  the  welfare  reform  debate  intensifies,  a  few  facts  are  worth  special  attention.    Combined 
federal  and  state  AFDC  benefit  expenditures  in  1992  totalled  $22.2  billion  and  AFDC 
administrative  costs  were  $2.7  billion.   The  share  of  federal  spending  devoted  to  AFDC 
family  support  has  declined  from  1.5  percent  in  1975  to  1.1  percent  in  1992.   Budget  experts 
estimate  that  implementing  the  President's  draft  plan  would  cost  significantly  more,  not  less, 
than  is  being  spent  now. 

The  combined  AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefits  are  below  the  poverty  level  in  all  states  and 
below  75  percent  of  the  poverty  level  in  41  states.   While  the  number  of  AFDC  recipients 
has  risen,  fiieled  in  recent  years  by  economic  recession,  the  average  size  of  AFDC  families 
has  fallen  from  4.0  in  1970  to  2.9  in  1992. 

Claims  that  the  AFDC  program  primarily  serves  "welfare  queens"  who  live  off  their  benefits 
for  many  years  are  hogwash.   According  to  the  Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy  (CLASP), 
data  from  a  set  of  states  suggests  that  50  percent  of  single  parent  entrants  exit  the  AFDC 
program  within  a  year  and  70  percent  exit  within  two  years  of  beginning  to  receive 
assistance.    Less  than  15  percent  of  recipients  receive  AFDC  benefits  continuously  for  five 
or  more  years.    However,  recipients  who  return  to  AFDC  rolls  often  do  so  because  a  low- 
wage  job  does  not  woric  out. 

These  fmdings  raise  serious  questions  about  the  appropriate  structure  of  a  time-limited 
reform  plan.   For  instance,  according  to  Mark  Greenberg  of  CLASP,  imposing  a  two  year 
"clock"  from  the  moment  AFDC  receipt  begins  would  force  recipients  to  make  irrational 
decisions  about  whether  and  when  to  initiate  education  and  training  activities,  and  might 
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preclude  recipient  access  to  postsecondary  education.  If  time-limited  approaches  are  adopted 
as  trends  indicate,  how  they  should  be  structured  is  critical  to  avert  damaging  conditions  for 
children  and  families  that  would  likely  result  in  even  higher  public  costs. 

The  commitment  of  states  to  provide  appropriate  benefits  to  AFDC  recipients  is  an  open 
question.    Although  the  1988  Family  Support  Act  "guaranteed"  child  care  for  all  AFDC 
employment  and  training  participants,  many  states  have  defaulted  on  this  promise.    Several 
states  have  been  taken  to  court  and  forced  to  provide  this  entitlement,  although  child  care 
provided  by  these  states  too  often  remains  informal  and  low  in  quality. 

Meanwhile,  children  are  very  poor.    Despite  the  expansion  last  year  of  the  Earned  Income 
Credit  (HC)  and  other  efforts  by  Congress  and  President  Clinton  to  assist  low-income 
children  and  families,  the  problem  of  poverty  is  greater  than  ever.   The  poverty  rates  for 
1992,  released  last  October  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  indicate  that  the  disturbing  family 
income  trends  of  the  past  several  years  have  worsened.    While  poverty  among  all  Americans 
rose  again  to  14.5  percent  or  36.9  million  people,  the  poverty  rate  for  children  remained  the 
highest  of  any  age  group,  rising  to  21.9  percent  or  14.6  million  young  people.   This  is  the 
highest  rate  in  ten  years.    Nearly  half  (46.6  percent)  of  African  American  children  live  in 
families  below  the  poverty  line.    Children  under  six  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  live  in 
poverty  as  adults.    Among  low-income  Americans,  children  are  very  poor.    Close  to  half  of 
all  poor  children  (46.9  percent)  fell  below  half  the  poverty  line  last  year. 

Everybody  agrees  that  welfare  as  we  know  it  doesn't  work  well  for  most  involved  -  clients, 
workers  or  administrators.    Everyone  favors  a  reform  of  the  current  system,  with  vastly 
differing  views  of  why  and  how  to  achieve  change.    You  may  have  been  told  that  the  mood 
of  the  country  is  solidly  against  welfare,  but  I  urge  you  to  examine  carefully  poU  data  before 
interpreting  that  to  mean  that  Americans  want  to  abandon  their  low-income  neighbors.    A 
survey  conducted  last  November  by  Peter  D.  Hart  Research  Associates,  Inc.  and  American 
Viewpoint,  Inc.,  respective  Democratic  and  Republican  polling  firms,  found  that  while  55 
percent  of  voters  surveyed  said  that  too  much  money  was  spent  on  welfare,  only  15  percent 
said  too  much  was  spent  on  poor  families  with  children.   In  fact,  64  percent  believed  that 
govenmient  spends  too  little  on  poor  children.   When  voters  were  given  the  choice  between  a 
strict  two-year  limit  on  AFDC  benefits  and  a  two-year  Umit  followed  by  a  public  service 
work  requirement  for  those  who  could  not  fmd  jobs,  they  chose  the  latter  by  seven  to  one. 
More  than  70  percent  of  voters,  however,  would  make  exceptions  for  mothers  with  preschool 
children  and  mothers  on  welfare  who  work  part  time  at  low-wage  jobs. 

I  wish  to  address  two  issues  ~  what  welfare  reform  should  be  and  what  I  fear  it  may 
become.    First,  I  will  present  a  welfare  reform  framework  that  makes  sense. 
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A  "CHILD-FltTV.NnT.Y"  VISION  FOR  WF.T.FARE  REFORM 

Responsible  welfare  reform  must  improve  the  lives  of  AFDC -eligible  children  -  they  are  the 
prime  beneficiaries  of  welfare.   Despite  the  already  energetic  welfare  reform  debate,  few 
have  addressed  welfare  reform  with  children  as  the  prime  concern.   We  should  only  accept 
welfare  reform  that  protects  and  helps  children. 

Above  all,  "child-friendly"  welfare  reform  should  bring  us  closer  to  ending  child  poverty  in 
America.    President  Clinton  and  the  Congress,  by  greatly  expanding  the  EIC,  already  have 
gone  a  long  way  to  ensure  that  no  working  family  will  live  in  poverty.    We  can  do  a  great 
deal  more  for  children  and  families  through  welfare  reform,  but  only  if  we  utilize  adequate 
resources  and  address  the  root  causes  of  poverty. 

"Child-friendly"  welfare  reform  must  provide  strong  transitional  support  services  for  AFDC 
families  expected  to  work.   These  service  components  should  include  superb  education 
resources,  job  training,  and  child  care,  and  an  increased  minimum  wage  that  "makes  work 
pay."   In  many  communities,  a  shortage  of  jobs  exists  or  the  jobs  are  too  low-paying  as  well 
as  low  in  quality.   Job  opportunities  must  pay  well  and  make  appropriate  skills  expectations, 
or  families  will  continue  to  return  to  the  AFDC  rolls.    Strong  transitional  services  are 
essential  to  reduce  reliance  on  needs-based  programs  and  to  end  poverty. 

In  addition  to  AFDC  transitional  support  services,  a  meaningful  anti-poverty  strategy  must 
include  improved  unemployment  insurance  protection,  a  refundable  children's  tax  credit, 
universal  access  to  health  care,  paternity  establishment,  child  support  enforcement  and 
assured  child  support  benefits  for  all  children  with  an  absent  parent,  improved  access  to 
federal  nutrition  programs,  as  well  as  other  reforms  and  initiatives  outside  of  the  AFDC 
system. 

Representative  Lynn  Woolsey  is  crafting  a  welfare  reform  bill  that  is  expected  to  take  a 
responsible  "child-friendly"  approach  to  welfare  reform.   As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  was 
an  AFDC  recipient  herself,  Representative  Woolsey  would  replace  AFDC  eligibility  checkers 
with  case  managers  that  help  recipients  formulate  individualized  Employment  Availability 
Plans.   Her  proposal  would  institute  child  su|^rt  assurance,  abolish  fmancial  penalties 
against  two-parent  families,  and  provide  a  full  range  of  transitional  supports,  including  child 
care,  health  care  and  counseling,  and  qualified  case  management.   I  hope  that  the  Woolsey 
bill  receives  favorable  attention. 

Parenting 

Welfare  reform  must  value  and  encourage  excellent  parenting,  the  most  vital  means  to  help 
children  grow  up  healthy.   Some  AFDC  heads  of  household  are  not  able  to  work  or  should 
not  be  expected  to  so.    Young  mothers,  for  example,  must  not  simply  be  tossed  into  the 
working  world  -  parenting  itself  is  too  important  and  parenting  is  indeed  hard  work. 
Instead,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  care  for  their  children  and  pursue  an  education,  and 
they  should  be  provided  with  appropriate  job  exposure  and  training. 
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Both  parents  have  a  responsibility  to  support  their  children.    Fathers  should  be  required  to 
contribute  financially  to  their  children's  well-being,  and  should  be  strongly  encouraged  to  be 
active  parents  and  family  members.    Struggling  families  should  receive  case  manager  support 
in  reformed  APDC  offices  that  focus  on  providing  family  services.    All  AFDC  recipients 
should  be  encouraged  to  complete  high  school  and  pursue  higher  education. 

Employment 

"Child-friendly"  welfare  reform  must  encourage  and  assist  AFDC  parents  to  become  self- 
sufficient  and  to  act  responsibly,  fmd  and  keep  work  outside  of  the  home,  pursue  education, 
maintain  adequate  and  stable  earned  income,  and  contribute  to  the  care  of  their  children. 
Federal  funding  for  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  or  a  successor  program 
should  be  increased  so  that  all  participants  receive  the  necessary  skills  to  obtain  a  decent 
paying,  stable  job.    AFDC  requirements  that  discourage  work  and  marriage  should  be 
changed    AFDC  asset  limits  should  be  raised  so  that  recipients  can  save  for  their  children's 
education  or  start  a  business  without  having  to  sell  virtually  everything  they  own.   However, 
we  should  not  endanger  children's  well-being  by  masking  an  ill-advised  policy  to  rid  AFDC 
rolls,  when  no  jobs  are  available,  under  the  guise  of  contributing  to  self-sufficiency,  or  by 
expecting  that  every  AFDC  family  can  move  at  the  same  speed  to  fmd  employment. 

Young  people,  however,  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  gain  experience  through 
education,  internships,  and  other  learning  experiences,  without  having  the  immediate  and 
premature  responsibility  of  a  job. 

AFDC  recipients  who  are  ready  and  able  to  work  but  cannot  fmd  a  job  in  the  private  sector 
should  be  provided  with  quality  full-time  public  sector  work  at  family-supporting  wages. 
Improved  employment  opportunities  in  the  children's  services  sector,  for  example  through 
full  funding  of  Head  Start  and  expansion  of  child  care  programs,  can  fill  the  dual  need  of 
expanding  children's  services  while  providing  public  sector  jobs  for  adults.    A  higher 
minimum  wage  would  promote  work  incentives  and  draw  more  low-income  families  out  of 
poverty.   Extreme  care  must  also  be  taken  to  avoid  creating  workfare  programs  that  displace 
existing  workers  and  institute  a  new  substandard  minimum  wage  for  AFDC  recipients  or 
substandard  working  conditions  that  would  have  a  harmful  impact  on  the  labor  market  and 
promote  divisiveness  in  the  work  force. 

Childhood  development  and  child  care 

Children  whose  families  receive  AFDC  are  among  those  most  at  risk  of  developmental  delays 
and  diminished  educational  achievement.    There  is  widespread  agreement  that,  in  order  for 
them  to  thrive  and  succeed  in  school,  they  need  the  benefits  of  comprehensive,  high  quality 
early  childhood  programs.    The  Clinton  Administration  has  recognized  the  value  of  a  positive 
early  childhood  experience  by  committmg  to  fully  fund  Head  Start.    It  can  do  no  less  for 
children  receiving  AFDC  benefits  who  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  Head 
Start  but  receive  child  care  assistance  through  a  welfare-related  child  care  program. 
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Welfare  reform  will  place  an  increased  demand  for  child  care  on  a  system  that  even  now 
cannot  ensure  adequate  and  affordable  quality  care.    Adequate  resources  and  an  improved 
infrastructure  must  be  in  place  in  order  to  ensure  that  all  children  have  access  to  quality  child 
care.    Welfare  reform  child  care  policy  must  include  consistent  standards  to  ensure  the 
healthy  and  safe  development  of  children  regardless  of  the  funding  source  for  their  child  care 
assistance,  a  substantially  lowered  state  match  requirement  for  AFDC  child  care  so  that  states 
stop  shirking  their  responsibility  to  provide  high-quality  child  care,  and  federally  set 
minimum  payment  levels  that  are  based  on  the  market  rate  of  child  care. 

AFDC  child  care  programs  must  be  strengthened  if  AFDC  parents  are  to  increase  their 
participation  in  education,  training,  and  work  activities.   These  programs  are  under  enormous 
strain,  and  require  significant  new  funds.   In  addition,  parents  who  leave  AFDC  for  work 
should  receive  child  care  assistance  beyond  the  current  twelve  months,  so  that  they  are  not 
forced  to  lose  their  job  for  lack  of  child  care. 

Child  support 

Paternity  establishment  and  child  support  enforcement  and  assurance  are  fundamental 
elements  of  welfare  reform.   Child  support  is  a  crucial  factor  to  keep  children  and  their 
custodial  parents  out  of  poverty,  sends  a  message  that  both  parents  are  responsible  for  their 
children,  and  can  make  a  substantial  difference  in  the  fmancial  security  of  all  single-parent 
families.    According  to  the  National  Women's  Law  Center,  our  nation's  system  of  paternity 
establishment  has  overwhehningly  failed.    Of  child  support  cases  in  1989,  paternity  was 
established  in  only  31  percent  of  non-marital  births,  and  $5.1  billion  of  court-ordered  child 
support  was  not  paid  to  custodial  parents  with  child  support  orders.   Improved  child  support 
enforcement  will  solve  part  of  the  problem.    However,  low-income  children  whose  parents 
do  not  or  cannot  pay  child  support  rely  on  AFDC.   A  federally  assured  minimum  child 
support  payment,  proposed  by  Rqiresentative  Woolsey,  would  help  many  families  achieve  a 
decent  standard  of  living. 

Teen  pregnancy 

Improved  efforts  to  prevent  teen  pregnancy  are  crucial  to  help  young  people  stay  healthy  and 
in  school,  and  reduce  poverty,  HTV/AIDS  cases,  and  dependence  on  government  assistance. 
Every  31  seconds,  an  adolescent  becomes  pregnant,  and  every  minute  an  adolescent  gives 
birth.   The  United  States  has  the  highest  teen  pregnancy  rate  of  all  industrialized  countries. 
Experts  have  identified  three  major  program  strategies  that  prevent  adolescent  pregnancy  ~ 
informing  and  influencing  attitudes  about  sexual  behavior  in  order  to  encourage  teens  to 
delay  sexual  activity,  providing  sexually  active  teens  with  family  planning  services,  and 
expanding  adolescents'  awareness  of  life  options.   Public  and  private  agencies  across  the 
nation  have  developed  a  wide  range  of  programs  to  reduce  teen  pregnancy.    A  broad-based 
welfare  reform  plan  should  include  a  rational,  comprehensive,  and  culturally  competent 
adolescent  pregnancy  prevention  policy. 
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Teen  parent  residency  and  support 

If  a  teen  parent  residency  requirement  is  instituted,  we  must  ensure  that  young  parents  do  not 
return  to  abusive  or  otherwise  unsafe  households,  that  exceptions  are  made  when  such  a 
requirement  makes  no  sense  for  a  particular  family,  and  that  teen  parents'  special  needs  for 
intensive  case  management  are  addressed.    If  AFDC  offices  are  transformed  from  check- 
writing  operations  into  actual  service  providers,  "teen  parent  case  managers"  could  be 
assigned  to  help  minor  parents.   The  idea  of  utilizing  teen  parent  case  managers,  advanced 
by  CWLA  and  a  coalition  of  public  policy  organizations,  would  be  an  excellent  way  to  assist 
minor  parents.    Teen  parent  case  managers  would  help  the  client  draw  up  an  individual  plan 
to  attain  independence,  assist  the  client  in  achieving  her  plan  by  linking  her  with  needed 
education,  health,  and  other  social  services,  and  help  the  client  make  determinations  about 
where  to  live.    Recognizing  that  the  teen  parent  case  manager  would  play  a  critical  role  in 
assuring  the  rights  and  safety  of  teen  parents  and  their  children,  caseloads  of  no  more  than 
20  clients  to  each  teen  parent  case  manager  should  be  maintained. 

Health  care 

Health  care  is  a  serious  concern  for  AFDC  families.   True  welfare  reform  depends  on  the 
assurance  of  health  care  coverage  -  promised  by  health  reform.    Quality  health  care  must  be 
available  to  AFDC  recipients  and  workers  in  low-wage  employment.   Without  adequate 
health  care  coverage,  workers  often  are  forced  to  neglect  proper  health  care,  stay  home  to 
take  care  of  sick  family  members,  pay  enormous  health  care  bills  and  neglect  other 
responsibilities,  or  quit  their  jobs  to  obtain  health  coverage  under  public  assistance. 

Housing 

Welfare  reform  must  address  the  housing  needs  of  AFDC  families.   Low-income  families 
often  spend  an  enormous  percentage  of  their  income  on  inadequate  housing.   The  average 
single  parent  renter  pays  58  percent  of  her  income  on  housing.    Studies  indicate  that  a  lack 
of  stable  housing  inhibits  many  people  from  succeeding  in  education  and  training  programs 
or  obtaining  and  retaining  employment.   CWLA  has  been  concerned  for  years  about  children 
who  are  separated  from  their  families  solely  because  of  a  lack  of  affordable  housing.   Yet 
nearly  two-thirds  of  AFDC  families  receive  no  housing  subsidy.    Unfortunately,  the 
President's  working  group  has  not  yet  issued  a  welfare  reform  housing  strategy. 

A  welfare  reform  policy  on  housing  should  change  the  welfare  payment  schedule  to  include 
realistic  costs  of  housing  and  other  living  expenses,  allow  the  use  of  Emergency  Assistance 
Funds  to  be  used  to  prevent  homelessness  and  assist  family  unification  efforts,  and  require 
that  HUD  and  HHS  coordinate  rental  subsidies  with  job  training,  health,  and  family  services 
to  meet  the  needs  of  poor  children  and  families. 
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MOST  WEI.FARE  REFORM  PROPOSALS  ENDANfr.FW  rmr  nWFN 

Unfortunately,  most  welfare  reform  proposals  go  against  the  best  interests  of  children.   They 
are  headed  in  the  wrong  direction  -  wrong  for  the  millions  of  children  who  depend  on 
AFDC  checks  for  basic  necessities  and  wrong  if  government  thinks  that  eliminating  benefits 
will  save  money  now  or  in  the  long  run. 

Time  limits  and  elimination  of  need-based  benefits  to  legal  immigrants  highlight  restrictive 
Republican  welfare  reform  legislation  (H.R.  3500,  S.  1795).   The  two  bills  would  institute  a 
two-year  limit,  a  massive  workfare  program,  strict  sanction  requirements  and  paternity 
determination  rules,  state  options  for  a  wide  variety  of  punitive  behavior  requirements, 
elimination  of  welfare  benefits  for  all  non-citizens,  an  "entitlement  cap"  on  low-income 
entitlement  programs,  and  a  block  grant  of  the  food  stamp  and  WIC  programs  with  nine 
other  nutrition  programs.    To  their  credit,  the  Republican  bills  recognize  that  welfare  reform 
is  expensive  -  they  allocate  $10  billion  to  states  to  provide  AFDC  parents  with  day  care  and 
other  employment  services. 

So-called  "expert"  Charles  Murray  has  taken  the  Republican  approach  even  further  out  to 
right  field.   He  proposes  that  need-based  assistance,  including  AFDC  benefits,  food  stamps, 
and  subsidized  housing,  be  abolished.    Murray's  solution  for  the  children  of  families  that 
dissolve  under  the  pressure  of  such  abandonment  -  mass  orphanages  -  ignores  everything 
we  know  about  child  welfare,  that  children  are  generally  best  off  with  their  own  families. 
Clearly,  there  are  situations  where  children  cannot  be  protected  in  their  own  families  and,  in 
those  cases,  the  utilization  of  quality  family  foster  care  and  residential  group  care  is 
appropriate. 

The  President  has  already  approved  several  state  AFDC  waivers  that  have  permitted  some 
states  to  cut  benefits  and  impose  punitive  behavioral  requirements  on  recipients.    Care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  recipients  from  becoming  worse  off  by  granting  harmful  waivers.   The 
Clinton  Administration  should  be  aware  that  waiver  approvals  often  suggest  federal  policy 
approval  of  state  plans.   We  are  very  concerned  that  we  are  moving  down  the  road  toward 
welfare  reform  by  waiver,  and  we  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  ask  the  President  to 
disapprove  wrong-headed  and  damaging  designs  and  to  work  with  the  states  to  construct 
more  enabling  approaches. 

The  danger  in  permitting  states  to  carry  out  misguided  welfare  policy  is  demonstrated  by  the 
recent  experience  of  several  states  which  cut  general  assistance  funds  for  many  thousands  of 
people.  A  report  released  last  month  by  the  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law  found 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  suffered  without  jobs  or  income  support  after 
states  targeted  single  "employable"  people  for  welfare  cuts.  The  report  looked  at  welfare 
cuts  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  and  found  that  state  definitions  of  "employability"  were 
totally  unrealistic,  most  former  recipients  did  not  fmd  jobs,  and  crises  were  immediate  and 
severe  for  large  numbers  of  individuals  left  homeless,  hungry,  and  sick  following  the  cuts. 
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Many  of  the  more  conservative  welfare  reform  proposals,  including  features  of  the 
President's  draft  plan,  would  use  punishments  such  as  reduced  benefits  as  a  form  of  cost- 
cutting  "behavior  modification."   Both  the  President's  draft  plan  and  the  Republican 
legislation  propose  to  limit  AFDC  payments  to  families  that  have  additional  children.    The 
Republican  bills  would  require  APDC  mothers  to  identify  the  fathers  of  children  bom  out  of 
wedlock  or  risk  losing  AFDC  benefits  altogether.    Yet  this  approach  only  punishes  behavior 
and  hurts  families;  it  demeans  AFDC  families  and  does  nothing  to  help  them  escape  poverty. 

When  Congress  fmally  considers  welfare  reform,  the  key  issue  will  be  whether  legislation  is 
crippled  by  cost-saving  alterations.    Some  have  proposed  paying  for  welfare  reform  by 
cutting  programs  targeted  to  low -income  and  other  vulnerable  people  or  to  legal  immigrants. 
I  hope  that  you  reject  these  ideas.    Such  approaches  would  undermine  a  crucial  welfare 
reform  goal,  to  "make  work  pay,"  and  would  jeopardize  the  well-being  of  children,  women, 
the  elderly,  legal  immigrants,  and  people  with  disabilities  who  are  dependent  on  every  penny 
provided  by  these  programs. 

Welfare  reform  will  cost  a  lot  of  money.    Overhauling  the  welfare  system  immediately  would 
require  dedication  of  resources  that  no  one  as  yet  has  been  able  to  identify.   Reforms  that  are 
less  ambitious  in  the  short  term  may  provide  an  opportunity  to  address  the  resource  question 
and,  more  importantly,  to  craft  sensible  policies  that  benefit,  rather  than  hurt,  children  and 
families.   If  the  President's  bill  is  an  overly  ambitious  plan,  the  significant  investments 
required  to  pay  for  it  may  prompt  Congress  to  unwisely  strip  the  "child-friendly"  elements  of 
the  plan.   For  example,  by  instituting  time  limits  without  ensuring  the  supportive  services 
that  AFDC  recipients  need  to  fmd  and  keep  a  job,  the  welfare  reform  plan  would  become 
simply  a  mechanism  to  cut  families  with  children  off  public  assistance.    If  that  happens,  you 
and  I  will  undoubtedly  meet  here  again  in  a  short  time  to  assess  the  breakdown  of  the  child 
welfare  system  due  to  overwhelming  numbers  of  abused  and  neglected  children  entering  the 
system,  the  squalor  of  newly  formed  Depression-type  "shanty  towns,"  or  the  cost  to  society 
of  having  produced  yet  another  generation  of  angry,  violent  youth  with  no  sense  of  a  future. 


CONCLUSION 

The  stakes  are  high.   If  we  succeed  at  welfare  reform,  we  could  improve  family  incomes  and 
help  keep  families  together,  reduce  AFDC  rolls,  and  even  free  up  government  resources  to 
address  needed  improvements  in  the  child  welfare  system.    On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fail, 
misguided  welfare  reform  will  leave  thousands  more  low-income  families  with  children  under 
greater  stress  than  before,  and  will  swell  the  child  welfare  system  as  well  as  other  human 
services  that  provide  a  safety  net  for  poor  children  and  families. 

Welfare  reform,  whatever  approach  Congress  takes,  will  have  a  significant  effect  on 
children.    It  needs  to  be  done  with  care.    Handle  our  poor  children  and  families  as  we  would 
handle  our  own  children  and  families  ~  with  care.    I  look  forward  to  working  with  you, 
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Chairman  Towns  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  to  ensure  that  children  --  not  budgets, 
bureaucracies,  or  politicians  --  are  the  real  winners  in  welfare  reform. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Ms.  Nightingale. 

STATEMENT  OF  DEMETRA  SMITH  NIGHTINGALE,  DIRECTOR, 
WELFARE  AND  TRAINING  RESEARCH  PROGRAM,  THE  URBAN 
INSTITUTE 

Ms.  Nightingale.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  direct  the  Urban  Institute's  Welfare  and  Train- 
ing Research  Program,  but  my  comments  today  are  my  personal 
opinions,  based  on  many  years  of  research  and  evaluation  on  em- 
ployment and  welfare  programs  and  issues. 

My  written  statement  provides  a  historic  overview  of  welfare  pol- 
icy. I  just  wanted  to  emphasize  a  few  points  from  that. 

First,  over  the  past  30  years,  the  extremely  complex  system  that 
we  have  today  developed  piecemeal,  through  numerous  marginal 
reforms  and  not  according  to  some  grand,  logically  developed  plan. 

Second,  while  there  are  many  examples  of  fairly  successful  pro- 
grams in  the  country,  there  is  growing  consensus,  as  you  have 
heard  today,  that  the  current  system  of  welfare  is  not  working  well. 
There  is  much  less  agreement  about  how  to  fix  the  system. 

Third,  the  system  and  the  proposals  about  how  to  reform  that 
system  reflect  changes  in  the  nature  of  poverty  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, which  we  have  heard  about,  and  changes  in  the  social  mores 
and  public  opinion  about  individual  responsibilities  and  govern- 
ment programs.  We  must  remember  that  most  of  our  poorer  chil- 
dren, most  mothers  todav  work  at  least  some  part,  and  many  per- 
sons remain  poor,  even  it  they  work  full  time,  year  round. 

This  year's  welfare  reform  discussion  includes  many  pro- 
grammatic issues,  such  as  imposing  a  time  limit  on  welfare  receipt, 
strengthening  the  work  requirements,  increasing  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation and  training,  and  possibly  adding  a  modest  or  large-scale 
public  jobs  program.  But  the  overarching  policy  context  that  we 
cannot  forget  is  the  continuing  fiscal  constraint  at  the  national 
level  and  in  many  States.  We  need  to  use  the  money  we  have  in 
better  ways,  but  we  also  need  to  acknowledge  that  there  will  not 
be  much  more  new  money.  We  must  be  very  carefiil  how  much  we 
can  expect  to  accomplish  without  more  money. 

A  few  important  operational  issues  I  just  wanted  to  mention. 
First,  transitional  welfare.  In  concept,  there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of 
support  for  time-limiting  welfare.  It  could  strengthen  work  incen- 
tives among  families,  and  by  providing  intensive  services  during 
the  time-limited  period,  government  goes  further  at  fulfilling  its 
end  of  the  social  contract. 

The  caution  that  we  have  heard  is  that  we  may  need  to  reexam- 
ine carefully  the  social  safety  net  for  persons  who  exhaust  a  period 
of  welfare  eligibility.  The  current  social  services  system  is  not  ade- 
quate to  assure  the  well  being  of  poor  children,  especially  when 
their  families  cannot  return  to  welfare.  Time  limiting  welfare  may, 
today,  be  too  risky  or  too  costly,  if  we  cannot  also  strengthen  other 
systems  as  well. 

So  how  can  we  support  working  families?  Even  if  AFDC  is  not 
time  limited,  we  need  to  reform  policy  related  to  workers  in  this 
country.  One  idea  that  merits  consideration  is  often  called  the  work 
support  office  or  work  support  agency,  which  would  be  well-funded 
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offices,  conveniently  located  where  low-income  working  families  can 
go  for  help  on  a  broad  ran^e  of  work-related  issues,  such  as  help 
with  processing  the  earned  mcome  tax  credit,  completing  job  appli- 
cations, resumes,  searching  computerized  job  listings,  and  obtain- 
ing information  about  services  and  help  that  they  might  need. 

There  are  many  federally  funded  programs  today  that  provide 
employment  services,  but  there  is  no  well-coordinated  system  that 
primarily  serves  working  families.  If  we  really  want  more  welfare 
families  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  labor  force,  we  must  pay  more 
attention  to  helping  them  retain  employment  and  make  transitions 
between  jobs  to  improve  their  lives.  Too  oflen,  welfare  families  lose 
the  help  that  they  may  have  once  they  leave  welfare. 

A  third  operational  issue  concerns  service  coordination  and  inte- 
gration. For  at  least  two  reasons,  many  local  programs  today  are 
trying  desperately  to  coordinate  services  across  programs  and  agen- 
cies. There  are  multiple  problems  that  poor  families  face,  and  they 
require  multiple  solutions.  In  an  environment  of  budget  limitations, 
it  makes  sense  to  pool  resources  as  efficiently  as  possible.  This  is 
not  easy. 

A  recent  Urban  Institute  study  that  we  did  identified  many  bar- 
riers to  coordination,  including  conflicting  Federal  regulations  on 
definitions,  eligibility  criteria,  reporting  requirements,  and  long- 
standing bureaucratic  turf  issues  at  the  Federal  level  as  well  as  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  And  there  are  logistical  problems  in- 
volved with  space  and  personnel  that  have  to  be  addressed. 

Despite  all  of  that,  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  integrated 
and  coordinated  service  delivery  in  the  field  because  program  staff 
and  administrators  know  that  it  is  needed.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  take  just  one  action  to  improve  service  delivery,  I  would 
say  it  should  be  to  remove  as  many  Federal  barriers  to  coordina- 
tion as  possible. 

The  challenge  will  become  even  greater  if  State  and  local  pro- 
grams are  required  to  set  up  elaborate  systems  for  tracking  the 
amount  of  time  that  families  are  on  welfare,  what  time  limit  they 
have,  and  how  much  more  time  they  have  left.  If  people  are  also 
allowed  to  earn  back  some  eligibility  time,  the  added  reporting  bur- 
dens on  State  systems  may  preclude  and  make  it  even  more  dif- 
ficult for  coordinating  easily  with  welfare  agencies. 

Each  Federal  decision  that  is  related  to  welfare  reform  should  in- 
clude a  careful  examination  of  the  effect  that  it  will  have  on  inter- 
pro^am  coordination. 

Finally  and  just  briefly,  I  would  reinforce  that  work  alone,  in  to- 
day's economy,  with  low  wages,  is  no  longer  a  guaranteed  route  out 
of  poverty.  We  need  a  broader  perspective  on  what  Federal  welfare 
and  antipoverty  policy  must  be  and  to  look  broadly  at  ways  to  sup- 
plement low-wage  workers'  incomes,  for  example,  through  child  al- 
lowances, child  support  assurance,  or  family  allowances.  We  no 
longer  can  simply  accept  the  fact  that  working  is  the  way  individ- 
uals will  move  their  families  out  of  poverty. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Nightingale  follows:] 
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Demetra  Smith  Nightingale 

Director,  Welfare  and  Training  Research  Program 
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Washington,  DC 


Welfare  reform  has  again  been  thrust  to  the  center  of  national  and  state  social  policy.  The 
current  focus  represents  the  latest  phase  of  an  evolving  consensus  that  the  public  welfare  system 
is  seriously  flawed.  A  flurry  of  reform  proposals  at  the  state  level,  in  Congress  and  in  the 
Administration  are  addressing  a  variety  of  approaches  that  range  from  minor  changes  to  the 
existing  system  to  policies  that  would  require  dramatic  changes.  Congress  has  an  opportunity 
to  both  critically  examine  the  current  system  and  seriously  consider  alternatives.  I  will  first 
provide  a  brief  historic  overview  of  welfare  reform  and  then  discuss  a  few  of  the  key  operational 
issues  that  are  central  to  the  current  policy  deliberation. 


Historic  Background 

Over  the  years,  federal  programs  have  been  enacted  to  address  specific  social  welfare  and 
employment  security  issues  and  problems.  During  the  1930s,  federal  social  policy  was  built 
around  Social  Security  which  aimed  to  provide  income  security  for  retired  persons.  As  part  of 
the  social  security  package,  a  provision  was  made  to  also  provide  income  support  for  children 
whose  fathers  were  deceased,  and  soon  was  expanded  to  also  cover  their  mothers  (mainly 
widows).  This  eventually  became  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
program,  the  most  well-known  welfare  program  today. 

Over  time,  the  straightforward  objective  of  helping  husbandless  mothers  with  children 
became  very  complex  as  a  result  of  changing  economic  conditions  and  social  mores:  increasing 
number  of  women,  including  mothers,  entered  to  workforce,  transportation  technology  made  it 
easier  for  people  to  move  in  response  to  economic  and  job  conditions,  out-of-wedlock  child 
bearing  increased,  and  traditional  two-parent  families  with  children  declined  as  more  households 
were  headed  by  divorced  and  never-married  women.  Simultaneous  with  these  cultural  changes, 
the  structure  of  the  labor  market  dramatically  changed  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  with  a 
decrease  in  manufacturing  jobs  (fairly  well-paid)  and  an  increase  in  service  sector  jobs  (relatively 
lower  wages). 
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The  social  implications  of  such  changes  are  evident  in  the  nature  of  poverty  as  it  currently 
exists  in  the  nation  and  the  role  welfare  plays  in  alleviating  poverty.  First,  poverty  has  become 
particularly  severe  for  persons  in  female-headed  households  and  for  children.  Today  about  40 
percent  of  persons  in  female-headed  hou.seholds  and  about  20  percent  of  all  children  are  now  in 
poverty,  compared  to  about  14  percent  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Second,  many  persons  who  work,  even  full  time,  remain  poor.  In  the  past,  employment 
was  more  likely  to  be  a  viable  means  for  moving  out  of  poverty.  Research  in  the  1970s 
confirmed  that  one  way  to  help  the  poor  was  to  assist  them  in  increasing  their  hours  of 
employment  and  consistency  of  employment.  Throughout  the  1980s,  though,  the  economic 
reality  changed:  today,  over  2  million  persons  are  below  poverty  even  though  someone  in  their 
family  works  full  time  or  nearly  full  time.  Employment-even  full  time-is  not  necessarily 
enough  to  move  a  family  out  of  poverty. 

Finally,  there  is  now  more  persistent,  spatially  concentrated  poverty  in  many  inner  cities. 
Concentrated  poverty  interacts  with  other  elements  of  social  and  economic  isolation  to  produce 
an  alienated  and  economically,  socially  and  educationally  disadvantaged  population.  They  are 
most  likely  to  have  multiple  problems.  Although  the  persistently  poor  make  up  only  about  6 
percent  of  all  persons  in  poverty,  they  are  very  visible  and  figure  prominently  in  the  general 
public's  opinion  about  the  poor. 

These  changes  in  the  character  of  poverty  have  exposed  underlying  ideological  issues  with 
which  society  and  public  officials  have  had  to  grapple.  For  example,  it  was  easily  accepted  in 
the  1930s  that  women  should  not  be  expected  to  work  in  the  paid  labor  market  if  they  had  small 
children:  their  job  was  to  raise  and  care  for  their  children.  By  the  late  1960s,  with  over  half  of 
all  mothers  working,  there  was  no  longer  such  general  agreement,  but  rather  an  increasing 
concern  that  society  should  not  pay  some  mothers  welfare  and  allow  them  to  stay  home  while 
most  non-welfare  mothers  are  employed  outside  the  home.  Perhaps  the  most  important  theme 
in  the  various  rounds  of  welfare  reform  has  been  a  desire  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  income 
and  social  support  to  the  poor  (especially  children),  without  discouraging  work  and  family 
stability.  Out  of  this  theme  have  come  most  of  the  issues  that  define  today's  debate  around 
welfare  reform. 

Just  as  poverty  became  more  complicated  with  the  changing,  social,  economic  and  cultural 
character  of  the  nation,  the  solutions  are  no  longer  as  obvious  or  clear.  Over  the  years,  the 
nation's  social  policy  has  evolved  from  a  focus  on  providing  direct  income  support  to  programs 
designed  to  help  the  poor  lift  themselves  out  of  poverty  by  generating  more  income.  Beginning 
in  the  mid-1960s,  more  emphasis  was  placed  on  encouraging  economic  self-sufficiency  and 
providing  poor  persons  with  access  to  various  social,  educational,  political  and  economic 
opportunities  to  help  them  improve  their  well-being. 

Federal  policies  became  more  specifically  defined  in  the  1970s,  primarily  through  the  War 
on  Poverty  and  the  Great  Society.  Policy  direction  shifted  from  being  primarily  concerned  with 
income  maintenance  and  cash  transfers  towards  a  more  complex  system  delivering  both  cash  and 
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in-kind  services.  It  also  became  clear  that  the  poor,  including  those  on  welfare,  are  not 
homogeneous  and  will  not  all  benefit  fi"om  the  same  services.  A  major  issue  in  welfare  and 
social  programs  is  how  to  differentiate  among  (a)  those  who  are  not  working  but  can  work,  (b) 
those  who  are  working  but  are  still  poor,  and  (c)  those  who  cannot  reasonable  be  expected  to 
work.  Intricate  systems  of  programs  have  developed  for  each  of  these  three  groups.  Within  all 
three  groups,  some  persons  have  more  serious  difficulties  than  others.  For  example,  research  on 
the  extent  and  causes  of  poverty  shows  that  for  some  portion  of  the  poor,  a  number  of  different 
problems  and  barriers  exist-poverty  is  more  than  simply  how  having  enough  money.  Some 
persons  need  more  than  just  income  support  and  possibly  more  than  just  a  job:  they  may  need 
a  range  of  supportive  services  to  compensate  for  a  number  of  deficiencies  or  to  overcome 
multiple  barriers. 

The  employable  poor  have  received  considerable  policy  attention,  evident  particularly 
from  the  increased  focus  on  moving  welfare  recipients  into  the  workforce.  In  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  this  was  attempted  through  the  income  and  benefit  incentive  formulas  in  the  AFDC 
program  that  allows  recipients  to  keep  some  of  what  they  earn  and  still  receive  a  welfare  check. 
In  the  1970s,  the  financial  incentives  were  supplemented  with  employment,  education  and 
training  to  help  persons  find  better  jobs.  In  the  early  1980s,  there  was  stronger  support  for  more 
mandatory  work  provisions,  including  requiring  welfare  recipients  to  work  in  exchange  for  their 
checks  (i.e.,  workfare).  Research  on  employment  and  training  programs  suggests  that  all  of  these 
approaches  can,  if  implemented  well,  have  some  small  effect  on  employment  and  earnings  (e.g., 
improve  employment  rates  by  5  or  6  percent  and  earnings  by  $700  a  year).  But  none  have 
significandy  reduced  poverty  rates  or  welfare  dependency  in  the  long  run. 

By  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s,  social  and  welfare  policy  shifted  again  back  to 
recognizing  the  need  for  social  services,  particularly  coordinated  services  across  related  programs 
serving  the  same  population.  Expanded  child  care  for  welfare  mothers  in  employment  and 
training  programs,  integration  of  health,  drug,  housing  and  community  programs  and  "on-stop" 
assistance  centers  are  now  the  directions  of  choice  for  policymakers  and  program  operators. 

Alongside  the  service-oriented  focus  of  programs  today,  though,  is  a  new  twist  on  social 
obligations  combined  with  a  strong  attempt  to  make  welfare  receipt  temporary  or  transitional. 
Beginning  in  the  late  1980s,  several  jurisdictions  have  proposed  or  enacted  provisions  that  require 
recipients  to  behave  in  specific  ways.  The  expectations  include,  depending  on  the  program, 
attending  school,  having  annual  medical  examinations,  participating  in  training,  performing  public 
service  work,  and  limiting  child-bearing. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  added  another  dimension  by  suggesting  that  AFDC  should 
be  time-limited.  During  some  transitional  period,  say  two  years,  the  public  agencies  will  provide 
intensive  social  supports,  training  and  education,  but  after  the  transitional  period,  individuals 
would  be  expected  to  work.  The  details  of  the  administration's  proposal  are  expected  to  be 
public  soon.  But  meanwhile,  many  states  are  moving  forward  with  proposals  that  combine  the 
time-limited  concept  with  some  of  the  behavioral  expectations. 
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Regardless  of  the  details  of  the  next  steps  in  federal  welfare  reform,  the  reality  at  the  local 
level  is  that  over  the  past  thirty  years,  a  complex  set  of  programs  have  evolved  to  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  vast  array  of  problems  facing  poor  families.  The  system  has  developed  piecemeal  as 
a  result  of  numerous  marginal  reforms  in  welfare  and  related  policy  over  the  years.  While  there 
are  many  examples  of  fairly  successful  programmatic  interventions,  there  is  a  growing  consensus 
that  the  current  system  of  welfare,  services  and  income  maintenance  is  not  working  well. 
Recipients,  advocates,  program  managers,  staff  and  the  general  public  agree  that  the  system  is 
broken.   There  is  much  less  agreement  about  how  to  fix  it. 


Issues  in  the  Current  Welfare  Reform  Debate 

Based  on  our  understanding  of  how  welfare  and  social  programs  operate,  there  are  a 
number  of  issues  that  are  important  as  Congress  considers  welfare  reform  this  year. 

Transitional  welfare.  In  concept,  there  appears  to  be  wide  acceptance  of  the  idea  of 
time-limiting  AFDC.  By  limiting  the  length  of  time  a  family  can  receive  welfare,  policy 
strengthens  the  work  requirement.  And  by  providing  intensive  services  before  the  time  limit  is 
reached,  society  fulfills  its  end  of  the  social  contract.  The  caution,  however,  is  that  we  may  need 
to  reexamine  the  social  safety  net  for  persons  who  exhaust  their  period  of  welfare  eligibility. 
Operationally,  the  current  social  services  system  is  probably  not  adequate  to  assure  the  well-being 
of  poor  children  whose  families  cannot  return  to  welfare.  The  institutional  implications  of  a 
time-limited  AFDC  system  go  well  beyond  the  traditional  welfare  offices  to  include  other  public 
and  private  entities  that  provide  emergency  and  social  services.  Time-limiting  welfare  may  be 
too  risky  or  too  costly  if  we  do  not  also  strengthen  other  systems. 

Support  for  Working  Families.  If  AFDC  does  become  a  truly  transitional  program,  it 
will  be  important  to  reexamine  the  types  of  supports  working  families  may  need.  Even  if  AFDC 
is  not  time-limited,  there  is  a  need  to  reform  public  policy  related  to  workers.  One  idea  that 
merits  consideration  is  the  concept  of  having  publicly-funded  offices  conveniently  located  where 
low-income  working  families  can  go  for  assistance  on  a  broad  range  of  work-related  issues  such 
as  help  with  processing  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit,  completing  job  applications  and  resumes, 
searching  job  openings,  obtaining  information  about  services  and  referral  for  services.  There  are 
currently  many  federally-funded  programs  that  provide  employment  services,  but  no  well- 
coordinated  system  that  primarily  serves  individuals,  especially  low-income  individuals.  If  we 
seriously  want  more  welfare  families  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  labor  force,  we  should  pay  more 
attention  to  services  that  are  needed  to  help  them  retain  employment  and/or  make  transitions  from 
one  job  to  another.  If  welfare  is  no  longer  available,  the  need  for  this  type  of  a  work  support 
office  is  critical. 

Service  Coordination/Integration.  For  at  least  two  reasons,  local  programs  that  serve 
the  poor  are  increasingly  attempting  to  coordinate  services  across  programs  and  agencies.  First, 
many  poor  families  have  multiple  problems  that  require  services  from  various  perspectives;  there 
is  no  one  set  of  services  that  is  needed  by  all  welfare  recipients  or  all  poor  persons.    Second, 
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state  and  local  governments,  like  the  federal  government  are  faced  with  severe  fiscal  constraints. 
In  an  environment  of  budget  limitations,  it  makes  sense  to  pool  resources  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  This  is  not  easy.  Studies  indicate  that  there  are  many  barriers  to  coordination, 
including  conflicting  federal  program  regulations,  definitions,  eligibility  and  reporting 
requirements;  long-standing  state  and  local  bureaucratic  turf  issues;  logistical  problems  related 
to  space  and  personnel.  In  a  recent  Urban  Institute  study  for  the  U.S.  Depanment  of  Labor,  state 
and  local  administrators  and  staff  report  a  long  list  of  problems  and  barriers  that  must  be 
overcome  to  coordinate  resources  and  services.  Despite  the  difficulty,  though,  there  are  many 
examples  of  integrated  service  delivery  systems.  If  the  federal  government  could  take  just  one 
action  to  improve  services  to  the  poor,  it  should  be  to  remove  as  many  federal  barriers  to 
coordination  as  possible.  The  National  Performance  Review  and  the  Program  Simplification 
projects  are  important  steps  in  this  direction,  but  more  needs  to  be  done.  If  AFDC  is  time- 
limited,  the  challenge  will  become  even  greater  as  state  and  local  programs  are  given  more 
reporting  and  administrative  responsibility  for  tracking  the  amount  of  time  families  are  on 
welfare,  what  there  time  limit  is,  and  how  much  more  time  they  have.  If  they  are  also  allowed 
to  earn  back  some  time  eligibiUty,  the  added  reporting  burdens  may  preclude  other  programs 
from  coordinating  easily  with  welfare  agencies.  Each  federal  decision  related  to  welfare  reform 
should  include  a  careful  examination  of  the  effect  it  will  have  on  interprogram  coordination. 

Labor  market  solutions  to  poverty.  Jobs  and  Job  training  have  been  central  to  the  major 
welfare  reform  attempts  over  the  years.  But,  as  already  noted,  we  now  have  very  good  evidence 
that  training  and  employment  programs  can  have  some  positive  effect  on  individuals  employment 
and  earnings,  but  the  impact  is  small.  To  date,  even  the  most  successful  employment  and 
training  programs  have  not  been  effective  at  removing  people  from  poverty.  This  does  not  mean 
that  federal  policy  should  not  invest  in  employment  and  training.  But  it  does  suggest  that  we 
must  be  modest  about  how  much  we  can  expect  from  employment  and  training.  That  alone  has 
not  been  enough  to  keep  people  off  of  welfare  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  enough  to  get  people  out 
of  poverty.   Work  alone  is  no  longer  a  guaranteed  route  out  of  poverty. 

But  there  is  wide  agreement  that  work  should  be  the  centerpiece  of  welfare,  as  it  should 
be.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  taking  a  broad,  rather  than  a  narrow,  perspective  of 
employment.  In  the  past,  welfare-work  programs  have  focused  mainly  on  helping  or  encouraging 
recipients  to  enter  employment.  Once  they  do  so,  most  supports  and  assistance  cease,  either 
immediately  or,  at  most,  one  year  later.  Given  the  weaknesses  in  the  labor  market,  it  makes 
more  sense  to  expand  federal  policy  beyond  regular  employment  and  consider  other  options.  For 
example,  welfare  policy  and  federal  policy  in  general  cannot  dramatically  change  the  current 
labor  market  in  the  short  run:  there  are  many  low-wage  jobs  in  this  country.  In  the  long  run,  we 
may  see  this  change  as  national  policies  aim  to  improve  workforce  skills  and  economic 
productivity.  For  now,  though,  there  may  be  a  need  to  further  supplement  the  earnings  of 
working  families.  Child  support  assurance  or  child  allowances  are  ways  this  could  be 
accomplished. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  further  encourage  the  combination  of  work  and 
education/training.    For  example,  when  individuals  leave  welfare  for  work,  they  could  also  be 
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given  more  financial  and  social  assistance  to  simultaneously  pursue  further  education  and  training 
to  help  them  qualify  for  better-paying  jobs.  In  the  past,  programs  tended  to  either  emphasize 
immediate  placement  into  a  job  or  to  follow  a  sequential  pattern  of  education  or  training  followed 
by  job  placement.  It  may  make  more  sense  to  pursue  a  job  and  education/training  together,  if 
the  nation  is  to  see  increased  productivity,  we  must  encourage  life-long  learning  for  all  workers. 

Subsidized  employment.  If  welfare  is  time-limited,  there  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be 
some  type  of  subsidized  employment  program.  There  may  be  considerable  debate  about  what 
form  this  program  should  take:  a  CWEP-type  program  where  individuals  continue  to  get  a  public 
assistance  check  as  long  as  they  work  off  the  amount  in  public  service,  versus  a  public  jobs-type 
program  where  individuals  get  paid  an  hourly  wage  for  working  a  fixed  number  of  hours.  A 
comprehensive  jobs  program  could  include  both  a  CWEP-type  component  for  the  least 
employable  individuals  who  require  ongoing  income  support  on  a  fairly  permanent  basis,  and  a 
skill-development  component  for  a  modest  number  of  workers.  Aside  from  some  of  the 
ideological  differences  that  may  arise  in  the  deliberations  about  the  jobs  component,  it  may  make 
most  sense  to  view  the  program  as  a  new  form  of  safety  net.  There  is  some  concern  that  many 
former  welfare  families  return  too  quickly  to  welfare  when  they  become  unemployed.  Time  has 
come  to  develop  a  national  policy  that  can  provide  these  low  income  workers  with  another  option 
other  than  welfare.  Some  critics  claim  that  a  subsidized  employment  program  would  simply  be 
welfare  by  another  name.  That  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  but  it  may  also  be  fully  acceptable. 
A  large  part  of  what  needs  to  be  done  in  welfare  reform  is  to  change  the  culture  of  welfare-both 
on  the  part  of  clients  and  on  the  part  of  agency  staff  It  may  be  better  to  have  a  safety  net  of 
jobs,  rather  than  a  safety  net  of  welfare. 

The  design  of  a  subsidized  employment  program,  though,  must  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  under  the  current  JOBS  system,  there  is  very  little  CWEP  activity  for  several  reasons. 
First,  according  to  a  soon-to-be  released  Urban  Institute  study.  Federal  regulations  strictly  specify 
what  kinds  of  work,  types  of  work  sites,  and  hours  of  work  are  allowable  for  CWEP  placements. 
State  JOBS  administrators  have  found  these  requirements  to  be  restrictive  to  the  point  that  the 
amount  of  staff  effort  needed  to  place  and  track  a  CWEP  client  is  simply  not  a  cost-effective 
option.  Second,  many  unions  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  CWEP,  fearing  massive  displacement 
of  non-subsidized  workers,  and  third,  many  program  officials  have  found  that  CWEP  or  CWEP- 
like  programs  fail  to  provide  welfare  clients  with  an  experience  that  contributes  to  their 
movement  towards  self-sufficiency. 

Intergovernmental  Responsibilities.  Unlike  the  1960s  and  1970s  when  social  programs 
depended  heavily  on  the  direction  from  federal  agencies,  programs  today  very  much  reflect  the 
innovations  and  policies  developed  at  the  state  and  local  level.  The  next  round  of  federal  welfare 
reform  must  recognize  the  development  that  has  emanated  from  the  states  and  not  stifle  continued 
innovation.  One  way  this  can  be  done  is  to  reduce  the  complexity  and  cost  involved  with 
obtaining  federal  waivers.  Some  states  have  always  been  able  to  invest  enough  resources  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  federal  waiver  proposal.  But  in  a  number  of  states,  welfare  and  work- 
welfare  is  simply  not  a  high  enough  priority  to  allow  program  administrators  to  obtain  the 
political  and  financial  support  needed  to  submit  a  full  proposal  to  the  federal  government. 
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Similarly,  while  many  states  have  been  able  to  designate  funds  for  large-scale  evaluations 
required  by  federal  officials,  a  number  of  states  avoid  the  entire  waiver  process  in  part  because 
they  cannot  afford  their  share  of  a  multi-million  dollar  evaluation.  A  more  streamlined  process 
must  be  developed  to  encourage  states  to  be  innovative,  and  more  flexible  and  less-costly 
evaluation  designs  should  be  considered. 

The  fiscal  constraints  at  the  state  level  also  have  severely  limited  many  states  in  their 
implementation  of  the  1988  Family  Support  Act  and,  as  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  has 
cautioned,  may  well  impact  future  welfare  reform  efforts.  Only  about  70  percent  of  the  federal 
JOBS  funds  have  been  drawn  down  by  the  states.  Public  finance  theory  suggests  that  by 
requiring  a  substantial  state  financial  match,  federal  policymakers  can  increase  the  commitment 
of  state  officials  who  must  "buy  into"  a  program.  This  has  not  happened  in  all  states.  The  fiscal 
distress  in  many  states  has  resulted  instead  in  establishing  priority  areas  for  state  funding.  In  the 
welfare  category,  income  maintenance,  Medicaid  and  child  welfare  typically  take  priority;  JOBS 
and  employment/training  are  lower  priorities.  When  funds  are  limited,  the  state  must  fu-st 
consider  its  mandatory  obligations.  The  JOBS  obligation  is  sometimes  viewed  as  being  more 
flexible,  conditional  upon  the  availability  of  state  funds.  Congress  should  review  the  current  mix 
of  federal-state  financial  participation  requirements  related  to  welfare  and  employment  and 
consider  alternative  funding  mechanisms  that  could  produce  a  better  human  resource  investment 
program.  Depanment  of  Labor  employment  and  training  programs  are  typically  100  percent 
federally  funded;  it  may  be  that  welfare  employment  and  training  programs  should  also  have  a 
higher  federal  participation  rate,  at  least  during  the  intensive  two-year  period  (if  AFDC  is  time- 
limited). 

One  way  to  increase  state  priority  on  work-welfare  programs  and  encourage  more 
interprogram  collaboration  is  to  involve  Governors  more  directly.  If  Governors  must  decide 
which  state  agency  administers  the  work-welfare  program,  more  Governors  will  become  aware 
of  the  programs  and  the  requirements.  Give  them  authority  and  responsibility,  with  flexibility. 
Protect  against  unreasonable  political  shifts  by  placing  some  constraints  on  how  frequently 
Governors  can  change  the  administrative  structure  of  the  program(s). 


These  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  operational  issues  that  are  related  to  the  current 
welfare  reform  policy  discussions,  based  on  many  years  of  research  in  state  and  local  offices  of 
welfare,  employment  and  training  programs. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Nightingale, 
Mr.  Johnson. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  SmNEY  JOHNSON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  SroNEY  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Represent- 
ative Mica.  My  name  is  Sidney  Johnson,  and  I  am  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  PubHc  Welfare  Association.  Audrey  Rowe, 
the  Commissioner  of  Connecticut,  who  was  scheduled  to  testify, 
was  here  until  about  noon,  received  a  call  from  her  agency  and  had 
to  fly  back  at  1  o'clock.  She  asked  me  to  apologize  for  that  and  to 
present  her  testimony. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  welfare  reform  will 
pass  this  year  or  next.  The  issue  will  be,  what  is  it?  Is  it  going  to 
be  a  human  investment  model,  or  is  it  going  to  be  a  punitive 
model?  Our  association  has  tried  to  make  recommendations  to  en- 
sure that  it  in  fact  is  a  human  investment  model. 

APWA  represents  all  human  service  agencies  in  the  States  and 
many  local  agencies.  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  very  briefly  a 
summary  of  the  recommendations  we  made  on  January  11. 

Mr.  Towns.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

[Note. — To  reduce  publication  costs,  the  subcommittee  has  omit- 
ted from  the  record  a  report  entitled,  "The  Values  of  Welfare  Re- 
form," January  1994,  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 
A  copy  of  the  report  may  be  found  in  the  subcommittee  files.] 

Mr.  SroNEY  Johnson.  These  recommendations  build  strongly  on 
the  Family  Support  Act  and  the  jobs  portion  of  that.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, they  are  the  only  bipartisan  recommendations  to  be  pre- 
sented in  this  debate. 

We  begin  with  a  requirement  of  mutual  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  recipient  and  the  agency.  An  agreement  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility is  signed,  in  which  the  welfare  agency  agrees,  in  our  pro- 
posal, to  provide  the  financial  assistance  and  the  services  nec- 
essary, and  the  individual  agrees  to  participate  in  an  assessment 
of  their  skills  and  their  needs,  and  to  create  an  employability  plan. 

We  have  a  three-part  proposal  that  includes  a  job  preparation 
phase,  a  2-year  limit  in  jobs/career-focused  education  and  training, 
and  a  mandatory  work  phase  in  which  AFDC  parents  would  be  re- 
quired to  work  in  an  unsubsidized  job  with  CWEP  as  a  last  resort. 
There  are  no  exemptions  in  our  program,  as  I  will  explain  later.  All 
recipients,  in  different  ways,  participate  in  an  activity. 

The  first  phase  is  job  preparation.  This  is  set  up  for  individuals 
that  the  agency  does  not  think  can  find  a  job  with  2  years  of  edu- 
cation and  training.  They  have  very  low  literacy.  They  are  caring 
for  an  incapacitated  adult  or  a  child.  They  have  special  problems 
and  challenges.  They  would  be  entered  in  this  phase,  which  has  no 
informational  time  limit,  and  they  would  participate  in  some  activ- 
ity, such  as  training  and  parenting  skills,  regularly  receiving 
health  and  behavioral  health  care,  or  making  progress  toward  the 
completion  of  a  GED, 

The  second  phase  is  for  those  that  the  agency  believes  can  in  fact 
become  employed  with  up  to  2  years  of  education  and  training,  and 
the  agency  would  provide  that.  Participants  in  that  program  would 
receive  education  and  training  and  be  involved  in  job  search.  Our 
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goal  is  to  ensure  that  as  many  individuals  as  possible  can  find  jobs 
before  the  2-year  limit  occurs. 

The  third  part  has  to  do  with  the  mandatory  work  requirement. 
After  2  years  in  education  and  training,  participants  would  be  re- 
quired to  work.  Our  highest  priority  is  employment  in  the  private 
or  public  sector,  with  community  work  experience  as  a  last  resort. 

If  a  parent  cannot  find  work  or  the  agency  does  not  have  a 
CWEP  placement,  the  mandatory  work  requirement  will  not  be  im- 
posed. I  want  to  emphasize  that.  If  there  is  no  job  and  no  CWEP 
placement  available,  the  recipient  continues  on  public  assistance 
and  participants  in  job  search.  Those  are  issues  outside  of  that  per- 
son's control. 

The  centerpiece  of  our  proposal  is  work,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  true 
reform  cannot  be  achieved,  as  others  have  indicated,  without  the 
enactment  of  health  care  reform,  without  quality  child  care  options, 
and  without  making  sure  that  everybody  who  is  eligible  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  wonderful  EITC  expansion  that  the  Congress  passed 
last  year.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important  programs  ever  offered 
to  the  working  poor  in  this  country,  and  we  need  to  access  that. 

We  need,  as  well,  tougher  child  support  enforcement,  with  an 
emphasis  on  interstate  cooperation.  The  easiest  way  to  avoid  child 
support  today  is  to  go  to  another  State.  We  need  to  find  ways  to 
stop  that. 

We  recommend  a  new,  adequately  funded  job-creation  strategy  to 
support  employment  of  low-income  individuals  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. Of  those  jobs  75  percent  would  be  reserved  for  graduates  of  the 
jobs  program. 

We  recommend  community  work  experience,  and  we  realize  that 
you  have  to  be  realistic  about  how  much  that  can  do  and  for  how 
many  people.  It  is  a  costly,  high-intensive  program,  and  we  should 
not  pretend  that  it  is  just  going  to  happen  on  a  large  scale. 

We  need,  as  you  have  indicated  in  your  letter  to  the  President, 
to  ensure  that  other  systems  are  involved.  Education,  labor,  eco- 
nomic development,  health,  a  strong  economy  are  all  necessary  if 
welfare  recipients  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient. 

Let  me  close  at  this  point  and  be  open  to  any  questions  you 
might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Rowe  follows:] 
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Introduction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Himian  Resources  and 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  My 
name  is  Audrey  Rowe.  I  am  commissioner  of  the  Connecticut  Department  of 
Social  Services  and  serve  in  several  positions  with  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association—on  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Task  Force  on  Self-Sufficiency,  and  as 
chair  of  the  Education,  Training  and  Employment  Committee.  APWA  is  a  64-year 
old  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organization  representing  all  of  the  state  human  service 
departments  as  well  as  local  public  welfare  agencies,  and  individual  members. 

In  my  testimony  today  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  APWA's  recommendations 
for  reform  of  the  welfare  system.  The  recommendations  are  the  culmination  of  a 
year's  work  by  APWA's  Task  Force  on  Self-Sufficiency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  current  public  policy  debate  on  the  need  to  reform  the  nation's 
welfare  system  comes  a  little  more  than  five  years  after  passage  of  the  Family 
Support  Act~a  bill  that  was  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
347-53.  The  passage  of  the  act  resulted  in  a  new  and  comprehensive  strategy  in 
support  of  families—improved  child  support  services;  comprehensive  education, 
training,  and  employment  activities;  transitional  child  care  and  medical  care;  and 
financial  assistance  to  twr  parent  families. 

That  landmark  legislation  was  built  upon  a  very  strong  bipartisan  consensus  on  the 
need  for  programs  and  policies  to  reflect  values:  values  like  mutual  obligations 
between  citizens  and  society;  and  education  and  job  opportunities  tied  to 
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individual  responsibility.  Much  of  what  we  hear  today  echoes  the  rhetoric  behind 
the  Family  Support  Act:  concern  with  dependency,  individual  responsibility,  and 
work  in  place  of  welfare. 

It  is  important  that  national  policymakers  understand  not  only  the  problems 
associated  with  welfare  dependency  but  the  fact  that  some  of  our  efforts,  today, 
are  working.  The  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  training  program,  for 
example,  is  a  success  ~  a  modest  one,  to  date,  given  the  enormity  of  its  task  and 
the  fiscal  constraints  we  all  feel.  If  we  want  the  JOBS  program  to  touch  and 
benefit  even  more  poor  families,  however,  more  federal  dollars  have  to  go  into  the 
program.  We  need  to  increase  the  ciurent  capped  entitlement  and  federal  financial 
participation  for  the  program.  We  need  these  resources  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
when  new  reform  legislation  is  implemented  one,  two,  or  three  years  fi-om  now. 

APWA  Task  Force  on  Seif-Sufficiency  Recommendations 

As  Congress  considers  welfare  reform  legislation  APWA  state  and  local  human 
service  administrators  stand  ready  to  offer  our  knowledge  and  experience.  On 
January  1 1,  1994,  APWA  released  a  series  of  recommendations  that  state  and  local 
hiunan  service  administrators  see  as  the  critical  next  steps  in  restructuring  the 
welfare  system.  The  recommendations  represent  a  bipartisan  consensus  of  opinion 
among  a  broadly  diverse  group  representing  the  variety  of  state  views  on  welfare 
policy.  Our  Task  Force  includes  commissioners  fi"om  many  of  the  states- 
including  my  own—that  have  imdertaken  or  plan  to  undertake  demonstration 
projects  through  the  federal  waiver  process.  The  APWA  recommendations,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  the  first  bipartisan  recommendations  for  welfare  reform  in  the 
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current  welfare  debate.  We  hope  tfiey  will  not  be  the  last  bipartisan 
recommendations  you  will  receive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  we  developed  our  policy  reforms  we  conducted  a  series  of 
focus  groups  across  the  country.  We  found  a  high  level  of  consistency  between 
our  proposals  and  the  views  of  the  participants.  We  learned  that  voters  want 
welfare  policy  to  reflect  what  they  value.  That  is,  they  want  to  see  policies  and 
programs  embrace  and  not  contradict  traditional  American  values  like  hard  work, 
responsibility,  individual  initiative,  and  self-improvement.  At  the  same  time,  they 
take  a  practical  approach  to  linking  welfare  recipients  to  employment  and  realize 
that  child  care  and  transportation  to  and  from  the  job  are  necessities.  When  asked 
to  produce  their  own  welfare  reform  package,  individuals  participating  in  the 
groups  came  up  with  reconomendations  very  similar  to  ours. 

Our  recommendations  build  on  the  Family  Support  Act.  They  reward  and  support 
hard  work.  Indeed,  under  our  proposal,  everyone  is  required  to  do  something  with 
the  goal  of  using  welfare  as  a  temporary  source  of  support.  There  will  be  penalties 
for  tibose  AFDC  parents  who  fail  to  take  their  responsibilities  seriously.  Penalties 
will  not  be  imposed,  however,  if  resources  aren't  available  or  if  jobs  do  not  exist. 

Agreement  of  Mutual  Responsibility 

Our  proposal  is  based  on  the  premise  that  welfare  should  reflect  mutual 
responsibilities  on  the  part  of  Ae  parent  and  the  welfare  agency.  When  applying 
for  AFDC  the  parent  must  sign  an  "Agreement  of  Mutual  Responsibility."  If  the 
parent  refuses  to  sign  the  agreement,  the  application  process  stops.  The  parent 
would  not  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance. 
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In  signing  the  agreement  both  parties  enter  into  a  contract.  The  welfare  agency 
agrees  to  provide  financial  assistance  and  the  individual  agrees  to  participate  in: 
(1)  an  assessment  of  his/her  education  and  literacy  needs,  work  experience, 
strengths  and  interests,  and  personal  circumstances;  and  (2)  the  development  of  an 
employability  plan  outlining  goals  for  employment,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
parent  and  the  agency  in  meeting  these  goals,  and  the  specific  steps  to  be 
undertaken. 

Basic  Elements  of  the  Program 

We  propose  a  three-phase  program,  building  on  the  current  Job  Opportunities  and 
Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  Training  program  in  which,  within  90  days  of  eligibility 
determination,  all  AFDC  recipients  will  be  required  to  participate  in  mandatory  job 
search  in  combination  with: 

•  A  JOBS  preparation  phase;  or 

•  Up  to  a  limit  of  two  years  in  a  JOBS  career-focused  education  and  training 
phase;  and/or 

•  A  JOBS  mandatory  work  phase  in  which  AFDC  parents  would  be  required  to 
work  in  an  imsubsidized  private  or  public  sector  job,  with  CWEP  available  as  a 
last  resort  for  those  who  complete  JOBS  and  are  unable  to  locate  unsubsidized 
work. 

There  are  no  exemptions  fi^om  participation  in  JOBS  under  our  proposal. 
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JOBS  Preparation 

Individuals  who  enter  the  JOBS  preparation  phase  would  include  those  the  welfare 
agency  believes  have  limited  skills  or  whose  personal  circumstances  present 
barriers  to  employment  such  that  they  need  more  than  two  years  of  education  and 
training.  They  could  include  individuals  temporarily  incapacitated  due  to  a 
physical  or  mental  illness  or  because  of  a  substance  abuse  problem;  those  caring 
for  an  incapacitated  adult  or  child  in  the  household;  individuals  with  very  low 
literacy  levels  and  no  recent  work  history;  young  parents  still  in  school,  or  mothers 
of  very  young  children.  These  individuals,  nevertheless,  would  participate  in  an 
activity  as  a  condition  of  eligibility,  such  as  training  in  parenting  skills,  regularly 
receiving  necessary  health  or  behavioral  health  care,  and  making  progress  on  or 
completing  their  GED  or  high  school  diploma  as  identified  in  their  employability 
plan. 

APWA  is  proposing  a  "graduation  rate"~an  outcome-based  performance  standard 
measuring  parents'  movement  out  of  the  JOBS  preparation  phase—  as  a 
requirement  for  states  to  meet  to  ensure  that  participants  in  JOBS  preparation 
move  on  to  career-focused  education  and  training.  The  goal  for  participants  in  this 
phase  is  to  move  into  the  career-focused  education  and  training  phase  and/or 
employment. 

Career-Focused  Education  and  Training 

Individuals  who  enter  the  JOBS  career-focused  education  and  training  phase  are 
those  the  state  beheves  will  be  employable  after  up  to  two  years  of  education  and 
training  or  those  who,  while  they  might  be  considered  for  JOBS  preparation, 
volunteer  to  participate  in  education  and  training.  States  would  operate  the 
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program  as  they  do  today—offering  a  full  range  of  services  and  activities  to 
promote  job  readiness  and  employment.  Everyone  will  participate  in  job  search. 
They  will  be  expected  to  begin  the  process  of  looking  for  and  going  to  woric  from 
the  very  beginning.  Our  goal  is  to  ensure  that  individuals  obtain  employment 
before  ihe  two-year  deadline. 

Mandatory  Work  Requirement 

After  up  to  two  years  in  education  and  training  participants  will  be  required  to 
work.  Our  highest  priority  is  that  these  individuals  work  in  unsubsidized 
employment  in  the  private  or  public  sectors.  We  call  for  a  variety  of  approaches  to 
ensure  that  this  happens,  and  I  will  describe  those  for  you  in  a  few  moments. 

For  those  not  working  in  imsubsidized  employment,  we  recommend  placement  in 
Community  Work  Experience  as  a  last  resort.  As  stated  in  our  report,  "While 
administrators  anticipate  a  significant  expansion  of  CWEP  because  of  the 
increased  numbers  of  AFDC  parents  required  to  participate  in  preemployment  or 
employment  activities,  they  note  that  it  will  have  limited  value  for  parents  who  are 
job  ready  and  have  previous  work  experience." 

Individuals  working  at  least  20  hours  per  week  are  considered  meeting  die 
mandatory  work  requirement  under  our  proposal.  Those  working  at  least  20  hours 
per  week  and  still  receiving  AFDC  will  continue  to  receive  child  care,  support 
services,  and  other  employment  and  training  assistance  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  stay  employed.  If  a  parent  cannot  find  work  and  agency  resources  are  not 
available  to  support  a  parent's  satisfactory  participation  in  a  work  activity, 
including  CWEP,  the  mandatory  woric  requirement  will  not  be  imposed. 
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Penalties 

I  want  to  underscore  that  sxifficient  federal  and  state  resources  must  be  provided  to 
ensure  that  those  participating  in  JOBS  can  meet  the  requirements  for  satisfactory 
participation,  and  that  is  why  we  are  calling  for  90/10  funding.  If  resources  are 
available  and  AFDC  parents  fail  to  participate  in  the  development  of  their 
employability  plan  or  to  comply  with  the  plan  as  required,  we  propose  a  penalty 
reducing  the  family's  combined  APDC  and  food  stamp  benefit  by  25  percent.  We 
believe  such  a  penalty  is  realistic  and  necessary  for  any  parent  who  fails  to  take  his 
or  her  responsibility  seriously. 

Other  Policy  Priority  Areas  for  APWA 

The  report  also  addresses  issues  of  prevention  and  cross-system  collaboration.  It 
takes  the  challenge  of  reform  beyond  the  welfare  system.  The  centerpiece  of  our 
proposal  is  work,  but  the  goal  of  true  reform  cannot  be  fully  achieved  if  we  do  not 
"make  work  pay,"  including  enactment  of  healA  care  reform  that  ensures  universal 
health  care  coverage,  access  to  quality  child  care  options,  and  making  sure  that 
everyone  who  is  eligible  takes  full  advantage  of  the  expansions  in  the  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit  enacted  by  Congress. 

We  must  improve  the  establishment  of  paternity  and  the  enforcement  and 
collection  of  child  support  with  particular  attention  focused  on  improving 
interstate  enforcement  of  child  support.  Currently,  the  easiest  way  to  avoid  child 
support  is  merely  to  move  to  another  state.  We  call  specifically  for  states  to 
provide  uniform  rules  for  jurisdiction  of  orders  through  the  Uniform  Interstate 
Family  Support  Act  (UIFSA),  a  model  law  developed  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 
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As  stated  earlier,  we  also  call  for  expanded  funding  and  improved  access  to 
available  federal  funds  for  the  current  JOBS  program-both  before  and  after 
welfare  reform  legislation  is  enacted  and  implemented  by  states.  In  addition,  we 
should  act  now  to  simplify  and  coordinate  existing  public  assistance  programs.  In 
Joing  so,  our  report  calls  for  enactment  of  legislative  and  regulatory  proposals  for 
simplification  and  coordination  of  AFDC  and  food  stamps  identified  by  state  and 
local  administrators  through  the  APWA  National  Council  of  State  Human  Service 
Administrators. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  majority  of  states  are  pursxiing  state- 
based  reforms  of  the  welfare  system  through  waivers  of  federal  laws  and 
regulations.  Congress  created  this  mechanism  to  encourage  state  experimentation 
and  innovation.  We  believe  a  number  of  the  waivers  now  being  granted  to  states 
by  HHS  and  USDA  should  not  have  to  meet  the  tests  of  cost  neutrality  and 
experimental  design.  We  call  for  more  flexibility  within  the  current  process, 
including  allowing  states  to  use  the  state  plan  process  to  implement  changes  in 
AFDC  and  food  stamp  programs. 

Job  Creation 

Our  proposal  emphasizes  the  need  for  employment  that  results  in  family  self- 
sufficiency  as  the  successful  endpoint  for  both  client  and  agency  efforts.  We 
xmderscore  the  preference  for  jobs  in  the  private  sector~the  primary  source  of  our 
nation's  economic  growth  and  development. 

We  recognize  the  lack  of  private  sector  jobs  available  today  for  many  Americans 
who  are  poor.  We  therefore  call  for  creation  of  a  new,  adequately  funded  job 
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creation  strategy  to  support  employment  of  low  income  individuals  in  the  private 
sector.  We  propose  targeting  75  percent  of  the  new  jobs  created  imder  this  new 
initiative  to  JOBS  graduates  and  25  percent  to  unemployed  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  and  adults. 

We  believe  diat  under  an  adequately  funded  welfare  reform  program,  expansion  of 
on-the-job  training,  work  supplementation,  and  the  use  of  die  Targeted  Jobs  Tax 
Credit  can  serve  as  useful  tools  in  the  placement  of  JOBS  graduates  in  private 
sector  jobs.  We  recognize,  however,  that  these  placement  tools  are  now  used  on  a 
small  scale  and  will  likely  serve  only  to  supplement  other  job  creation  efforts.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  less  than  1,900  participants  in  on-the-job  training 
and  only  673  participants  in  work  supplementation  in  JOBS  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

We  commend  Congress  and  the  President  for  creation  last  year  of  the  National 
Service  Corp.  We  believe  that  National  Service  can  and  should  serve  as  a  valuable 
work  and  education  alternative  for  AFDC  parents  and  Aeir  children.  We  believe, 
however,  that  AFDC  recipients  should  become  a  target  group  under  the  program. 
In  fact,  we  recommend  that  AFEKD  recipients  be  identified  as  a  target  group  in  any 
new  or  reauthorized  commimity  development,  economic  development,  or  private 
sector  job  creation  program  enacted  by  Congress.  I  believe  such  targeting  is  much 
more  feasible—politically  and  fiscally—than  creating  a  new,  separate  public  service 
jobs  program  for  AFDC  recipients  facing  a  mandatory  woric  obligation  imder 
welfare  reform. 

Community  Work  Experience 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  much  debate  about  die  efficacy  of  CWEP  as  a  primary 
source  of  jobs  for  AFDC  recipients  facing  a  mandatory  work  obligation.  Human 
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service  administrators  understand  the  challenges  posed  by  operating  CWEP,  since 
we  have  been  responsible  for  administering  such  programs.  Our  experience  tells 
us  that  we  must  have  realistic  expectations  about  the  ability  of  states  to  operate  a 
large  scale  program  as  the  cost  of  CWEP  can  be  high  and  labor  intensive- 
developing  work  sites  and  providing  supervision,  monitoring  and  followup  with 
the  employer  and  the  client.  We  know  from  the  MDRC  research  conducted  in  the 
1980's  that  CWEP  is  feasible  to  operate  and  that  participants  and  supervisors 
found  the  work  meaningful.  The  programs  we  have  operated  in  the  past  and  those 
studied  by  MDRC,  however,  were  small  in  scale  with  little  evidence  to  support  the 
idea  that  CWEP  on  its  own  leads  to  consistent  employment  or  reductions  in 
welfare  caseloads  or  costs. 

We  know  there  are  differences  among  states  in  terms  of  tiieir  success  in  identifying 
employers  and  sustaining  a  growing  program.  Our  recent  experience  with 
implementation  of  the  new  work  requirement  imder  the  JOBS  program  for  two- 
parent  families  on  AFDC  illustrates  the  challenges  of  operating  an  expanding 
CWEP  program.  Some  states  have  found  it  easier  than  expected  to  develop  slots 
but  harder  than  expected  to  fill  them.  Private  nonprofit  organizations  are  eager  for 
manpower,  but  their  needs  don't  always  match  the  skills  of  the  available  pool  of 
workers.  Some  employers  have  become  fiiistrated  with  attendance  rates,  which 
can  be  low  for  a  mmiber  of  reasons,  including  lack  of  transportation  or  child  care 
or  illness  of  the  child  or  adult. 

The  challenges  posed  by  CWEP  are  significant  as  we  move  to  scale.  I  caution  the 
Congress  against  having  overly  high  expectations  about  the  efficacy  of  this 
approach  in  moving  large  numbers  of  recipients  into  unsubsidized  employment  or 
in  reducing  caseloads  or  costs.  In  addition,  while  CWEP  can  serve  as  a  structured, 
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meaningful  work  activity  for  the  AFDC  recipients  facing  a  mandatory  woric 
obligation,  states  do  not  currentiy  have  the  administrative  capacity  or  experience  to 
operate  a  large-scale  woric  program  of  tiiis  nature. 

Beyond  the  Welfare  System 

It  is  crucial  to  recognize  that  welfare  reform  simply  cannot  meet  all  of  the 
e}q)ectations  that  surround  it.  I  quote  from  our  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  "welfare 
reform  cannot  be  the  single  engine  for  social  reform  that  many  people  seem  to 
believe  it  should  be.  It  falls  to  those  who  understand  the  system  and  its  boundaries 
to  extend  the  call  for  reform  to  include  the  other  major  systems  that  can  or  should 
play  a  role  in  addressing  dependency."    Our  report  addresses  the  necessity  of 
effective  linkages  between  welfare  and  education,  welfare  and  housing,  welfare 
and  behavioral  health,  and  welfare  and  employment.  Changes  in  other  systems 
must  also  take  place,  and  human  service  administrators  have  long  identified 
collaboration  across  systems  as  a  priority  issue. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  clearly  must  consider  the  administrative  capacity  of  the 
current  system.  In  this  area,  we  believe  there  are  four  key  elements  that  warrant 
special  attention  by  decision-makers.  First,  in  slu4)ing  national  policies,  state 
flexibility  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  welfare  reform  programs  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  optimum  use  of  agency  resources.  Second,  we  know 
tiiat  information  technology  is  fundamental  for  state  and  local  operations  to 
effectively  deliver  services  to  clients,  and  that  federal  resources  must  be  brought  to 
bear  in  order  that  states  may  keep  up  with  advances  in  management  information 
technology.  Next,  cross-system  collaboration  must  become  a  reality  through 
interagency  agreements  and  efforts  at  the  federal  level.  Finally,  technical 
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assistance  and  training  are  needed  to  design,  implement,  and  monitor  a  reformed 
welfare  system,  and  we  believe  that  relevant  federal  agencies  should  be 
responsible  for  providing  the  necessary  resources  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  your  testimony.  As  I  lis- 
ten to  the  testimony,  I  think  about  the  time  limit,  which  sounds 
good,  and  "everybody  must  get  a  job"  sounds  good.  I  look  at  some 
of  the  other  problems,  in  terms  of  education  and  child  care.  It  re- 
minds me  of  a  State  that  said  they  were  going  to  get  tough  on 
crime,  and  they  were  going  to  lock  everybody  up.  imer  about  a 
year  of  doing  it,  they  realized  they  had  no  space.  All  of  a  sudden, 
they  started  turning  people  out  because  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
nowhere  to  put  them. 

When  I  hear  this,  if  all  the  things  are  not  working  together,  we 
are  just  creating  a  problem  for  ourselves.  We  can  sound  good  and 
talk  tough,  but  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  spend  money  for  child 
care,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  spend  money  for  training,  in  terms 
of  education,  whatever  we  decide  to  do  here,  I  think  if  we  are  going 
to  do  it  right,  it  has  to  be  phased  in  over  a  period  of  time,  with 
a  lot  of  things  working  together. 

Some  folks  do  not  have  skills.  I  was  just  visiting  a  high  school 
in  the  inner  city,  in  fact  in  Brooklyn,  where  they  were  saying  they 
were  losing  50  percent  of  their  product.  In  other  words,  half  of  the 
students  who  entered  the  ninth  grade  drop  out  before  finishing, 
which  means  you  have  a  problem  there  with  that.  Any  time  you 
lose  half  of  your  product,  something  is  wrong. 

I  am  listening  to  this,  and  I  think  there  are  some  folks  who  are 
anxious  to  move  ahead.  But  when  I  listen  to  you,  we  need  to  be 
very  cautious  as  to  how  we  move.  I  also  noticed — I  think  it  was 
you,  Mr.  Johnson — that  the  JOBS  program  has  been  a  modest  suc- 
cess. Why  is  there  a  move  to  dismantle  the  program  if  it  has  been 
a  success? 

Mr.  SID^fEY  Johnson.  Our  proposal  would  build  on  it.  We  think 
it  is  a  very  strong  success.  The  public  does  not  know  about  it. 
There  are  one-half  million  recipients  in  jobs  programs  across  this 
country.  Where  research  has  been  done  in  California  and  Florida, 
they  have  found  that  these  programs  have  decreased  welfare  costs 
and  increased  earnings.  We  think  it  is  very  promising.  Those  sta- 
tistics do  not  include  the  new  EITC.  When  that  comes  into  effect, 
you  are  going  to  have  substantial  increases  in  earnings.  We  think 
it  is  a  wonderful  program.  We  want  to  build  on  it  and  strengthen 
it. 

Mr.  LlEDERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  support  what  you  were 
saying  about  the  2-year  limit? 

Mr.  Towns.  Sure. 

Mr.  LlEDERMAN.  The  first  major  report  has  just  come  out,  and  I 
recommend  it,  from  the  Center  for  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law. 
They  studied  the  effects  of  the  cuts  in  general  assistance  that  took 
place  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  It  is  absolutely  incredible, 
and  what  you  were  saying  is  so  true. 

I  am  not  ready,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  in  this  country 
should  be  ready,  to  trust  that  our  government,  either  Federal  or 
State,  is  going  to  be  able  to  carry  through  and  provide  the  jobs  with 
a  2-year  cap.  The  2-year  cap  is  absolute  nonsense. 

What  it  found  was  that  most  recipients  did  not  find  jobs,  that 
their  crisis  was  immediate,  and  that  they  ended  up  being  homeless, 
hungry,  and  sick  following  the  cuts.  They  ended  up  on  the  streets. 
My  concern,  and  I  think  folks  share  this  concern,  is  that  if  you  go 
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to  this  2-year  cap  notion,  all  that  is  going  to  happen  is  that  people 
are  going  to  be  out  on  the  street  without  benefits. 

Ms.  Nightingale.  If  I  could  make  one  comment  on  the  employ- 
ment and  training  programs,  like  the  jobs  program.  Certainly,  we 
have  20  years  of  evidence  now  that  these  programs  can  have  some 
modest  effect  on  increasing  employment  and  wages  and  getting 
people  off  welfare  initially.  We  have  no  evidence  that  they  remove 
people  from  welfare — not  yet.  Maybe  we  have  not  seen  the  right 
program,  but  so  far,  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  that  people  are 
getting  out  of  welfare. 

So  employment  and  training  we  must  invest  in,  but  we  have  to 
be  modest  about  what  we  thmk  those  programs  are  going  to  be 
able  to  achieve.  That  is  not  the  answer  to  poverty. 

The  second  lesson  from  jobs  that  we  have  to  remember  is  that 
only  about  70  percent  of  the  Federal  money  is  being  drawn  down 
by  States.  Some  States  are  very  well  able  to  draw  down  all  the 
money  that  is  available  for  them,  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  any  dif- 
ferent under  the  next  welfare  reform.  I  think  if  we  are  serious  at 
the  Federal  level  about  investing  in  employment  and  training,  we 
should  increase  the  amoimt  of  the  Federal  match  that  is  going  into 
employment  and  training  to  offset  the  low  priority  that  the  jobs 
program  has  in  many  States  because  of  their  own  fiscal  con- 
straints. 

Mr.  Towns.  That  is  the  matching  component  you  are  talking 
about  that  serves  as  the  barrier.  My  time  has  expired.  I  yield  now 
to  Congressman  Mica. 

Mr.  Mica.  Now  you  are  in  trouble.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  information  I  read  said  that  most  of  the 
Federal  job  training  programs  are  in  fact  a  failure.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple end  up  leaving  the  job  within  X  number  of  months,  or  the  jobs 
that  they  find  af^r  they  are  finished  are  not  at  a  livable  wage.  I 
am  starting^  to  think  that  we  should  use  more  of  the  job  training 
in  conjunction  with  the  private  sector  that  is  willing  to  take  people 
to  work. 

Let  me  say,  I  know  there  will  be  some  people  who  cannot  work. 
Some  of  these  artificial  systems  will  force  people  onto  the  streets 
and  the  scenario  you  all  described.  It  is  like  the  mentally  ill  a  few 
years  ago:  we  emptied  the  mental  hospitals,  and  we  dumped  them 
all  on  uie  streets  without  good  programs.  There  are  some  people 
that  we  will  have  to  address  in  that  regard. 

I  am  looking  for  some  hope  for  people.  The  education  progframs, 
I  think,  need  to  be  tightly  linked  to  the  private  sector.  Am  I  wrong 
there? 

Ms.  Nightingale.  You  are  right,  but  a  lot  of  the  job  training 
today  is  linked  to  the  private  sector.  It  is  not  necessarily  that  the 
job  training  programs  are  not  good. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  disagree.  The  testimony  I  read  last  night  did  not 
seem  to  indicate  that. 

Ms.  Nightingale.  They  are  not  getting  people  out  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Mica.  A  lot  of  people  are  going  through  the  motions,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  we  had,  just  to  meet  the  compliance.  When 
they  are  through  with  that,  they  do  not  have  a  job. 

Ms.  Nightingale.  Even  when  they  do  get  a  job,  they  are  not  nec- 
essarily getting  out  of  poverty. 
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Mr.  Mica.  That  is  the  other  thing.  That  is  where  I  would  rather 
take  some  of  the  AFDC  money,  not  all  of  it,  or  some  of  the  welfare 
money,  or  some  of  the  unemployment  money  and  subsidize  a  living 
wage,  and  run  it  through  an  employer,  and  let  the  private  market 
sort  out  who  they  would  hire,  and  who  they  would  train. 

Ms.  Nightingale.  There  is  a  lot  of  that  now.  In  fact,  those  pro- 
grams are  more  effective. 

Mr.  Mica.  They  are? 

Ms.  Nightingale.  Yes.  On-the-job-training  has  a  more  positive 
effect. 

Mr.  Mica.  Does  everybody  agree? 

Mr.  Clifford  Johnson,  Congressman,  if  I  may  add,  I  think  the 
central  problem  is  one  of  scale.  There  is  no  evidence  that  private 
employers  are  willing  to  participate  on  a  scale  that  anywhere  ap- 
proaches the  numbers  of  people  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Mica.  On  some  of  those,  like  targeted  jobs  programs 

Ms.  Nightingale.  It  does  not  work. 

Mr.  Mica  [continuing].  I  have  talked  to  employers,  and  they  say, 
**Well,  I  get  a  choice  between  a  wino  and — "  I  am  saying,  there  are 
plenty  of  people  who  do  want  to  be  off  welfare,  there  are  plenty  of 
people  that  do  want  a  viable  job,  that  maybe  are  on  unemployment, 
or  they  lose  the  jobs.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have  now  is 
this  conversion.  I  am  saying,  there  is  nothing  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployer. There  are  only  more  disincentives. 

I  have  been  an  employer  on  the  business  side.  I  just  do  not  want 
to  put  up  with  the  crap  any  more.  I  do  not  want  to  put  up  with 
the  paper  work.  I  do  not  want  to  put  up  with  the  expense.  In  one 
business  we  have,  we  barely  eke  out  enough  money  to  keep  the 
door  open.  My  wife  has  three  part-time  employees.  One  more  has- 
sle, and  I  guarantee  you,  she  will  close  the  door.  We  have  had  it. 

You  are  not  creating  any  incentives  to  keep  people  in  business 
or  to  create  jobs  or  to  invest  on  the  other  end.  I  would  rather  take 
a  part  of  that  money  that  we  are  spending,  subsidize  real  employ- 
ment, and  then  make  a  taxpayer  out  of  that  person  rather  than  a 
slave  to  the  system  we  have  created. 

Mr.  Liederman.  Can  I  give  you  an  analogy?  Since  1937  in  this 
country,  it  has  been  real  clear  that  the  private  housing  market  has 
had  no  interest  in  housing  low-income  people.  Do  you  disagree  with 
that? 

Mr.  Mica.  Absolutely.  I  am  a  developer.  I  would  never  touch  one 
of  those  damned  programs.  I  never  got  with  it,  because  there  is  no 
incentive. 

Mr.  Liederman.  Here  is  my  point.  The  private  housing  market 
has  never  had  an  interest  in  housing  low-income  people.  It  has 
been  left  to  the  public  housing. 

Mr,  Mica.  And  that  is  a  disaster.  I  would  not  put  my  dog  in  pub- 
lic housing. 

Mr.  Liederman,  I  agree  with  you.  A  lot  of  public  housing  I  would 
not  put  my  dog  in  it. 

Mr.  Mica.  TTbat  is  not  to  say  that  some  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Liederman.  Here  is  the  point.  I  believe  it  is  the  same  situa- 
tion when  it  comes  to  jobs.  I  do  not  think  in  this  country  that  the 
private  sector  has  had  any  kind  of  a  track  record  in  employing  low- 
income  and  marginally 
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Mr.  Mica.  But  you  need  incentives. 

Mr.  LlEDERMAN.  So  the  question  is,  Where  do  you  want  to  put 
the  money?  Either  you  are  going  to  have  to  put  massive  subsidies 
and  massive  incentives  into  the  private  sector  to  bribe  them  to  hire 
folks  who  are  on  pubHc  assistance,  or  you  go  to  the  public  sector 
that  probably  is  better  prepared  to  do  it,  and  you  provide  good  jobs 
in  the  public  sector. 

Mr.  Mica.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  LlEDERMAN.  But  that  is  your  choice. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  disagree  with  you. 

Mr.  LlEDERMAN.  What  other  choice  dovou  have? 

Mr.  Mica.  We  have  tried  that  with  (JETA,  the  make-work  jobs. 
When  the  money  runs  out,  the  program  runs  out. 

Mr.  LlEDERMAN.  CETA  worked. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  am  not  saying  that.  It  will  provide  people  with  tem- 
porary employment. 

Mr.  LlEDERMAN.  CETA  provided  a  lot  of  people  with  great  jobs. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  am  saying,  to  address  the  overall  problem  in  this 
country,  and  you  are  going  to  see  more  downsizing  and  more  auto- 
mation, why  have  a  person,  when  you  have  to  provide  all  these 
benefits  and  government  regulations  and  compliance,  when  you  can 
replace  them  with  a  machine.  What  I  am  saying  is,  somewhere  you 
have  to  create  some  incentive  for  people  to  create  jobs,  some  incen- 
tive for  people  to  invest.  There  has  to  be  a  balance.  Otherwise,  you 
are  going  to  have  the  whole  damned  country  on  these  programs. 
Who  is  going  to  pay  for  it?  There  is  only  so  much  revenue  coming 
in,  and  the  revenue  has  to  come  from  a  private  source.  The  rest  is 
just  a  shell  game,  moving  the  money  around. 

Mr.  Sidney  Johnson.  Mr.  Mica,  I  agree  with  the  need  to  support 
the  private  sector.  Our  only  job  creation  proposal  here  is  to  provide 
incentives  for  the  private  sector  to  create  jobs.  That  is  desirable  for 
us.  We  would  like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Mica.  And  at  a  living  wage,  too.  That  is  part  of  it.  You  can- 
not live  at  $4.25  an  hour.  I  would  rather  see  us  take  some  of  that 
money- 


Mr.  LlEDERMAN.  You  go  down  that  road,  of  only  doing  it  in  the 
private  sector,  and  we  will  be  back  here  having  the  same  discus- 
sion, I  guarantee  you. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  have  never  said  "only"  doing  it.  We  have  tried  for 
how  many  years  to  do  this,  with  all  these  cockamamie  programs, 
and  we  are  choking  on  them,  and  we  do  not  have  the  effect.  I  am 
sajnng,  let  us  take  a  portion  of  it. 

I  am  a  former  developer — I  do  not  do  that  any  more  either — and 
I  ride  around  Washington,  DC,  and  I  am  appalled  at  the  boarded- 
up  buildings.  If  there  was  some  incentive,  if  there  was  some  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  private  sector  involved,  those  should  be  sparkling 
new  units  with  people  owning  the  units  and  living  in  them.  We 
would  create  jobs  in  converting  them,  we  would  create  opportuni- 
ties for  people  to  own  their  own  house,  rather  than  be  forced  into 
some  public  housing  projects. 

The  other  thing  is,  if  you  could  take  the  excesses  of  the  1980's, 
with  all  these  people  caught  up  here — not  that  you  would  want  to 
replicate  those,  but  if  you  molded  those  into  incentives  for  people 
to  do  things  for  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  or  the  people  who 
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have  not  had  the  opportunity,  then  maybe  we  could  be  successful 
in  meeting  some  of  the  housing  needs,  the  employment  needs,  et 
cetera.  Maybe  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Towns.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  have  just  about  expired,  too. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  thank  the  witnesses  for  their  testimony.  In 
closing,  let  me  say  that  the  testimony  we  have  heard  today  leads 
me  to  believe  that  we  must  reexamine  the  way  we  think  about  wel- 
fare and  the  people  who  rely  on  it  for  their  survival.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  we  can  only  end  welfare  and  move  from  the  current  paral- 
ysis to  progress  by  giving  up  the  notion  of  income  maintenance  and 
developing  strategies  which  enable  the  recipient  to  work  toward 
self-sufficiencv. 

I  want  to  thank  each  of  the  witnesses  for  appearing.  Your  testi- 
mony has  been  extremely  helpful  to  us.  You  can  see  the  fact  that 
when  the  light  came  on,  we  still  continued  because  we  thought 
what  you  were  saying  was  so  important  that  we  almost  ignored  the 
light.  Thank  you  again.  At  this  time,  the  subcommittee  will  close, 
and  we  will  hold  the  record  open  for  5  days  for  any  additional  com- 
ments. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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